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REPORT OF THE MISSION ON COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASTA 


INTRODUCTION 


A. Terms of reference 


This survey Mission was appointed under the terms of Resolution 390 D (XIII) 
of the Economic and Social Council of 9 August 1951. A copy of the Resolution 
is attached as Appendix A to this report. The terms of reference of the 
Mission are given in full in Appendix B. The scope of the enquiry has been 
determined in the main by the following instructions: 


oe) gues Seas 


The Mission will be concerned with the general field of community 
organization and development and in particular with: 


(a) community welfare centres used as instruments to promote economic 
and social progress, 


(b) other types of*community programmes or projects aimed at promoting 
community development on a self-help basis, and 


(c) national or governmental policies designed to stimulate or encourage 
community self-development. 


The Secretary-General requests the expert group: 

(a) to observe and study commnity organization and development projects 
in the area visited and to collect relevant information, paying 
particular attention to; 


(i) The varying objectives and scope of projects and programmes; 


(ii) The varying methods used in establishing and operating the 
same; 


(iii) The successes achieved and difficulties met. 


me las Ga oa 


(d) to prepare a report for submission to the Secretary-General on the 
group's findings, to be substantially in such form that it may be 
distributed by the United Nations to governments, The report is to 
include the main conclusions and recommendations of the survey. 


aT 


(e) to formulate recommendations to the Secretary-General with regard 
to possible future international action to be taken in the field 
of community organization and development. 


* eK 


Bs scope of Enquiry 


The Mission was composed of Dr. Horace Belshaw, Chairman, Dr. John B. Grant) 
nominated by WHO and Mr. Hung-Chun Chang, Secretariat member and Secretary. The 
Mission assembled in New Delhi on 1 December 1952. The Secretariat member had 
previously visited Burma, Indonesia and Japan in order to consult with the © 
governments on commnity organization and development activities being undertaken 
in their respective countries. 


The Mission spent in all some six weeks in discussions and field work in 
India, two weeks in Ceylon, a week in Thailand and two weeks in the Republic of 
the Philippines. The survey was completed on 14 February 1953. The Mission 
participated in a three-day conference for Indian conmunity workers organized 
in January 1953 by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh at Sevagram and one member of the 
Mission took part in the International Conference of Social Work held at Madras in 
December 1952. The first draft of the report was written in Manila over the 
period February 15 - 28. Details of the itinerary are given in Appendix C. 


In the countries visited, a considerable volume of material was made 
available to the Mission in the form of published reports of especially prepared 
statements. The normal procedure was first to study this material as far as a 
tight schedule permitted, then to engage in discussions with senior officials, 
individuals or groups responsible for projects or programmes before proceeding to 
field investigations. Where possible, similar discussions were again held after 
the field trips. In all the countries visited, the opportunity was taken to 
confer with representatives of technical assistance agencies, both of the 
United Nations and specialized agencies and those operating bilateral programmes. 


The Mission visited projects undertaken by voluntary agencies, as well as 
those under government schemes. We also observed land settlement and 
colonization schemes, and refugee housing and land settlement projects. Such 
projects may provide a special opportunity for, or incentive to multi-purpose 
activities on a continuing basis; but except in so far as this has proved to be 
the case our interest in them has been marginal. While we are primarily 
concerned with multi-purpose community programmes in which the promotion of self- 
help is a central objective, we were also interested in nation building services 
such as health or education which, by re-orientation and co-ordination might be 
integrated into a multi-purpose programme. Thus we gave some attention to the 
problems, objectives and methods of health, educational, agricultural extension, 
and co-operative agencies, as well as to the activities of technical 
assistance agencies. 


sg The services and expenses of Dr. Grant were contributed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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We have found it necessary to refer (without detailed discussion which 
would carry us too far afield) to certain basic requirements in establishing 
solid foundations for community programmes, even though these might require 
action on a national scale independently of community programmes themselves. 

For example, land reform, consolidation, and improvements in credit and 
marketing, may be necessary if programmes are to succeed, or at least they may 
greatly contribute to their success by removing exploitation and distributing 
benefits more evenly, providing stronger incentives, and increasing the. 

resources available to small cultivators. In many districts visited, irrigation, 
drainage, or the development of industries are necessary if community programmes 
are to succeed. These also raise questions of national policy distinct from 
those embodied in community programmes as such, but it may be inviting failure 

to neglect them. 


Ce Interpretation of terms of reference 


The terms of reference of the Mission emphasize the concept of "community". 
This is a complex idea but it is hardly necessary to discuss ‘various — 
interpretations of the concept. By a commnity we shall usually mean a number 
of people who, by virtue of living in a locality may be presumed to have important 
interests in common. The typical community as we shall discuss it is the 
village, the people in which normally have in common the main interests with 
which community development is concerned. This involves much over-simplification, 
and we shall refer later to some of the qualifications which must be made in 
regarding the village as a community. 


The terms of reference instruct the Mission to give special attention to 
community centres as "instruments to promote economic and social progress." 
A recent report interprets a commnity centre as follows: "Whether modified 
by 'welfare’, 'self-help', 'development', 'improvement', treconstruction! or 
some other descriptive terms, the kind of local community ‘centre! discussed 
here is a local institution through which the people of a community may 
undertake all sorts of projects to improve the conditions of themselves and 
their commnity.".... The term centre arises from the physical arrangements 
needed for the functioning of such an institution - namely a place where 
meetings can be held and through which the activities are co-ordinated. 1/ 


We observed only one project which could be described as a commnity 
centre in the above sense, though there are centres having more limited 
objectives. Thus in Ceylon "community centres" are made available to rural 
communities by Village Committees, which are local govermment units; but the 
activities grouped on these are usually mainly educational and recreational, and 
other agencies are much more important in promoting rural betterment. 


uy Use of Community Welfare Centres as Effective Instruments to Promote 
Economic and Social Progress throughout the World, Page 7. Document 
Submitted for information by the United States of America to Social 
Commission United Nations Economic and Social Council. E/CN.5/L.118. 


March 1951. 
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In the Philippines the school itself is regarded as the community centre in 
the sense of an institution, but a major project of the community schools is to 
persudade the puroks 1/ or localities to establish and maintain reading centres 
which, as their name indicates, are limited in purpose. Most of the villages 


' visited have some sort of building where people gather to read, attend classess, 


or engage in recreational activities, but except. for the one example referred 

to, the community centre as an institution having a place from which radiates the 
main influence making for rural betterment is relatively much less important, 
than rural development societies, panchayats ey village development councils or 
co-operative societies. These are the really significant agencies to promote 
self help activities in the village, and it would be stretching the use of 

words unduly to regard these as centres. 


With special reference to the countries visited we regard a community centre 
as a highly desirable facility, rather than as an institution, and speak of 
community programmes rather than of community centres. 


Our terms of reference cannot be considered in isolation but must be 
examined in the context of existing conditions in the countries visited. In 
particular they must be considered in relation to over-all development plans. 

The countries of South and South East Asia are all endeavouring to promote 
economic and social development on a national scale. This is true even though 
not all may have formulated viable national plans. We have thought it necessary 
to consider our terms of reference in this context, more especially as two 
countries, India and Ceylon have national programmes for community development, 
which provide cornerstones of their over-all national development policies. 

Hence, we regard community programmes not as isolated phenomena, but as integral 
parts of a wider and more comprehensive process of development as exemplified 

in the first Five Year Plan of the Government of India, Not to regard them thus 
is to miss their real significance. A full consideration of community programmes 
would therefore require an examination of national development plans as a whole 

in order to provide a proper frame of reference. The time and information 
available have precluded our giving adequate consideration to these wider questions, 
but we draw attention to their significance in the body of the report. 


AD). Limitations of Enquiry 


1. The investigations of the Mission were entensive rather than intensive. 
Over a period of two and a half months a very large number of projects were 
visited, and activities observed, in four countries and much time was spent in 
travelling. It was impossible to make an intensive study of any one project 
so that even though certain achievements and weaknesses were often readily 
apparent we make no attempt to evaluate in detail any single project or activity. 
Nevertheless our investigation was intensive in the sense that we were able to 


1/ A purok is a small unit consisting of 30 to 50 families. 


2/ Councils of elders in India. 
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observe the approach to similar problems on a large number of successive occasions, 
The effects have been cumulative in bringing into focus certain fundamental 
issues, and enabling judgement to be made on the main requirements for a 
successful approach to economic and social betterment through community programmes. 


ae There are other reasons why we do not pretend to have dug deeply into any 
particular example of the community approach. The mass of documentation has 
been so great and muchof it has been so detailed in character that it has been 
humanly impossible to digest it thoroughly in the time available. Much of it 
has been of value, however, in the preparation of the descriptions given in 
Appendix D. 


3. Our visits to projects have often been short. Examples of crop 
improvement, self-help or group organization and activity have been selected 
for us. It has not always been possible to determine how representative are 
the examples seen or make a qualitative evaluation of attitudes and respones. 
Similarly we have read and discussed statements on administrative organization 
but it has not always been possible to determine how successfully the paper 
schemes have been implemented, for example, in ensuring co-ordination. 


4, One of the requirements for a proper assessment is to know what the 
people themselves thought about it. We attempted to do this in putting 
questions to villagers. This method has obvious limitations. Those we met 
have usually been village leaders and not representatives. Responses to 
questions by a casual stranger in the presence of officials are likely to be 
slanted. It has been quite apparent on more than one occasion that the 
systematic and elaborate report by an interpreter, himself not a member of the 
community, has been something different from the brief reply of the villagers. 


5. We have enjoyed the ceremonies of welcome by villagers, the garlands, 

the folk dancing, the speeches of exhortation by accompanying officials and the 
hospitality. We have not been entirely innocent of the use to which we have 
been put as morale builders. These ceremonies have lent colour to our 
routine; but they have sometimes been time-consuming and have created an 
emotional atmosphere not entirely conducive to objective reporting to us of 
difficulties and achievements, 


6. These conditions do not preclude the emergence of achievements, problems and 
defects, and still permit useful conclusions on principle to be drawn; but they 
clearly indicate the need for more leisurely and intensive enquiriesif detailed 
and valid conclusions are to be drawn about particular projects or activities. 


ihe We suggested earlier that community programmes must be considered in the 
setting of over-all plans for development. In India such plans exist, but in 
other countries they are either partial or non-existent. Much of the data 
necessary for a proper assessment of plans and of the place of community 
programmes within them are fragmentary or conjectural. This applies, for example, 
to estimates of national income, savings and capital formation and even more to 
forecasts of the effects on these of development plans. Similarly, a 
comprehensive analysis in any one country would require a substantial knowledge 
of the social and cultural environment and it would be necessary to give 


detailed consideration to problems of health, education, land reform, 
consolidation, debt adjustment and similar matters, and to technical requirements 
such as irrigation or drainage. We make no pretense at dealing adequately with 
these, but content ourselves with drawing attention to their importance as part 
of a general analysis of problems, methods, and principles. 


8. The large scale experiment in community projects in India is only just 
beginning. In Ceylon the community approach to economic and social improvement 
is in process of rapid evolution and growth. In Thailand, scarcely a start 

has been made in the attempt to organize the rural community for self-help. 

A beginning has been made in multi-purpose programmes in the Philippines and 
there are striking evidences of a growing interest in rural betterment expressed 
through voluntary agencies and the community schools. 


9. In all countries visited, conditions are fluid and in all there are 
evidences of growing pains. Many of the officials and community workers with 
whom we talked are well aware of the problems still to be faced - in planning, 
organizing the villagers, establishing secure economic and social foundations 
and similar matters - if programmes are to succeed; and many of them are working 
towards a solution. Indeed, conditions are so fluid, that in many cases a very 
different picture would have been presented had our mission been undertaken a 
year or two hence. This is another reason why such observations, as are made, 
are intended to give point to general conclusions which it is hoped, may prove 
suggestive, or at least provocative of discussion, 


rie Some background conditions 


Many of the problems of which account must be taken in community programmes 
are similar in all the countries visited, and it is possible to bring into relief 
certain principles which we believe to be general. On the other hand there are 
differences in conditions, which should be taken into account in detailed 
application, which require differences in emphasis, and affect what is 
practicable at the present time. It is useful by way of background to refer 
briefly to some of these conditions. 


INDIA India has a federal constitution. The major responsibility for planning 
rests with the Central Government; but the execution of planning is in large 
measure the responsibility of separate states to which the Central Government 
gives financial help. The more flexible sources of revenue and the greater 
financial powers in raising capital issues are with the Central Government. 

The federal constitution raises problems concerning political, fiscal and 
administrative relationships which are absent in the other countries visited. 


India also suffers most from population pressure, About 68 per cent 
of the working population is engaged in agriculture, but the proportion living 
in rural areas is, of course, much higher and is probably of the order of 80 
per cent. ‘The elirent anniial population increase of 1 1/4 per cent is not high 
but the absolute annual increase exceeds 4, 200,000 people and presents a problem 
of lerge dimensions, The agricultural resources available for expansion are 
relativelv less than in the other countries visited and in the main will require 
substantial expenditure on irrigation and drainage. The problem of expanding 
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food production has been made more difficult by the effects of partition, and in 
the Indian Union there has been little if any increase in yields per acre of recent 
years. It is obvious that agriculture in India has remained static and that 
nation-wide efforts are called for to bring about an increase in yields per acre.1/ 
In such circumstances, an annual population increase of over four million becomes 
a serious matter. Dietary standards are lower and evidence of poverty in rural 
areas more apparent than in the other countries visited, while in some Indian 
States the problem has been rendered more acute by large numbers of refugees. 


According to information supplied to the Mission the estimated per capita 
income in 1948-49 was Rs. 255 or about fifty dollars. Savings for 1950-51 were 
estimated at about five per cent of national income or roughly Rs.13 per head. 
The income of agriculturists would be lower than the national average. These 
rough estimates indicate not only the small proportion of money income which can 
be diverted to development, byt also the importance of utilizing self-help to 
enable unused labour to be marshalled for capital formation and productive 
activity. 


On the other hand, India has certain advantages. Population pressure and 
poverty themselves provide a stronger urge to action than in some other countries. 
The economic foundations for industrialization are more adequate and should plans 
for industrialization succeed, they will help relieve the pressure on the rural 


economy. 


In common with Ceylon and the Philippines, India has recently achieved 
independence. In India this has had profound effects in revitalizing national 
life and activity. There is a sense of urgency and responsibility among Indian 
leaders with which they are endeavouring to infuse the people and capitalize upon 
to provide the motive power for economic development and social progress. The 
administrative structure which was inherited may not be entirely suited to the 
requirements of the process of rapid growth, but it provides certain canons of 
integrity and efficiency which, if sustained, will prove of value provided that the 
administration is made more resilient and is adjusted to the needs of rapid change. 


The will to progress, at least amongst responsible leaders is expressed in 
the recently published FIVE YEAR PLAN which provides a blueprint for economic 
development. 2/ In this plan the major emphasis is placed on improvements in 
agriculture. Community projects are given a leading role in promoting 
agricultural improvement. "Community Development is the method and Rural 
Extension the agency through which the Five Year Plan seeks to initiate a process 
of transformation of the social and economic life of the villages.” 3/ 


A report of the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee, June 1952, page 7. 


The first Five Year Plan, Government of India Planning Commission. 
Three volumes - December 1953. 


The first Five Year Plan. Volume 1. Chapter XV. Page 1 - Mimeographed 
Edition. 
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The programme has been initiated by fifty-five community projects, each 
usually covering some 200,000 people, and over the next ten years it is proposed to 
increase the number of projects and cover the whole of the rest of the country with 
a network of extension workers. L/ In essence, there are two multi-purpose 
community programmes, the community projects being more intensive than the 
extension projects. Both will cover agriculture improvement, communications, 
education, health, supplementary employment and social welfare. Comprehensive 
programmes have been initiated to train the necessary workers. The Technical 
Co-operation Administration of the United States and the Ford Foundation are 
collaborating with the Government of India. Irrigation and drainage, improved 
credit and marketing, the development and strengthening of co-operatives and land 
reform are among the means by which it is proposed to improve the economic base for 
the community programmes or the facilities through which self-help and mutual help 
may be encouraged. Because of their magnitude and even more because the guiding 
principle is participation of the people in their own improvement, we regard the 
community programmes in India as the most significant experiment in economic 
development and social improvements in Asia at the present time. 


While it is always difficult to discover the origin of a movement, it is of 
some importance to note that a number of voluntary programmes have been in 
existence in India, some of them for as long as thirty years. These were 
unsuited for expansion into national programmes but they made many people familiar 
with the idea of the community approach. Perhaps of more significance are the 
larger scale multi-purpose projects at Etawah in the Uttar Pradesh and the Firka 
Development Scheme ei in Madras. These had been in operation for some years 
before the community projects were planned. They demonstrated the success which 
might be achieved by well-designed and operated programmes and became the 
prototypes of the community projects. 


Although community projects in India are only in their initial stages, the 
problem is essentially one of operating and expanding a programme already in being. 
By contrast, Thailand and the Philippines are faced with the problem of initiating 
comprehensive national approaches based on self-help. In India the requirements 
for success include: 


l. Promoting widespread public recognition of and support for the 
community project approach as a necessary, major element in economic 
and social development. 


Eye Devising means to utilize increased income generated by community 
programmes for further expansion. 


1/ For details see Community Projects. A Draft Handbook, Community Projects 
Administration, Planning Commission, Government of India, 1952. 


2/ A firka is an administrative unit containing 25 to 30 villages. 


54. Ensuring the economic foundations for rural improvement by expediting 
land reform, and improvements in credit and marketing, and by irrigation, 
drainage, communications and other means so that natural resources may be 
more fully utilized. 


4, Implementing sound programmes for the development of industries which 
are supplementary or complementary to agriculture in rural areas. 


5. Establishing effective organizations of villagers to promote self-help 
and as agencies through which government services may be channelled, and 
rendered more effective. 


6. Organizing the administration of government so that such services may be 
provided economically and quickly. 


7. Ensuring an adequate supply of efficient personnel by effective systems 
of training and recruitment, and increasing the facilities of welfare 
services. 


These requirments are of general validity and apply equally to other countries. 


CEYLON Ceylon also has national community programmes in being, but differs from 
India in several respects, National income and national savings per head are 
higher than in India. For the year ended 40th June, 1951 the average net per 
capita income was estimated roughly at Rs.450, almost twice as high as for India. 
Such a comparison must be accepted with great caution but indicates a difference 
in favour of Ceylon. Ly In 1950 gross capital formation was about 13% of gross 
national income of which about 4% represented an increase in assets abroad. 


In consequence of these conditions a bigger proportion of national income 
can be used to provide capital and services for development, The cumulative 
process of growth has a better start. The difference is already reflected 
in a greater intensity of government services such as health and education, in 
respect of which Ceylon is in advance of the other countries visited. 


Ceylon still has large areas of land suitable for settlement or more 
intensive agriculture. The area in cultivation is approximately 3 1/2 million 
acres. A further 3 million is said to be available for development; but this 
would require substantial capital expenditure. Development will then compete 
with improvements in settled areas through community programmes or in other 
ways in the demand for savings and public expenditure. The annual increase 
in population is of the order of 3% which is exceptionally high. While 
officials with whom we discussed the matter were optimistic concerning the 
prospect of increasing food production, there is obviously a difficult problem 
in both making good the existing deficit and keeping pace with population increase. 


Lf Reserve Bank of Ceylon. ANNUAL REPORT for 1951 - Page 5. 


So the lead which Ceylon has in national income per capita may be difficult to 
maintain if the present rate of population increase continues. Community 
programmes and land settlement schemes then assume special significance in 
increasing efficiency in the export crops and in reducing dependence on imported 
food supplies. 


Official community programmes go back several years. Following on an 
economic survey made in 1936 the first Rural Welfare Centre was established on an 
experimental basis in 1959 and welfare activities were promoted in a number of 
selected villages in nine provinces. From this beginning has grown the system of 
Rural Development Societies, for which the Department of Rural Development, . 
established in October 1947 has official responsibility. A great part of the 
island is now covered by a network of over 5,000 societies. These are separate 
from the Village Committees which are organs of local: government, have taxing 
powers and are responsible for civic amenities. The latter sometimes give 
contracts for rural improvements to Rural Development Societies. Adult education 
in rural areas also derives from the year 1939 and is now provided through Adult 
Education Centres under the Department of Education. Community Centres 
established during the war as dissemination points for war-time information are 
further focal points of community interest, for which Village Committees are 
responsible, but which receive grants-in-aid from the government. 


Of special interest in Ceylon is the work of Lanka Mahila Samiti. The 
Samiti is a women's movement which was established in 1930 to promote educational 
activities and social welfare in the village and train women for such work. 


Ceylon is also exceptional in the strength and range of activity of the 
co-operative movement. Except for one or two states in India, for example Madras, 
it is more developed than in other countries in the region. 


There is clearly no dearth of agencies to promote and undertake community 
programmes in Ceylon. The problem is not so much to stimulate interest in the 
community approach as to effectively co-ordinate and strengthen the activities of 
the various agencies. Except for a UNESCO Fundamental Education project in 
Minnerya, which is multi-purpose in approach, and assistance under the Colombo 
Plan for the training of supervisors and village workers, technical assistance to 
Ceylon is not specifically devoted to community programmes. 


THAILAND Thailand is in contrast with India and Ceylon in a number of important 
respects. The great majority of farmers own their own land and problems of land 
reform therefore assume less significance. There are, however, important 
requirements in the cheapening of credit, the reduction of debt, and improvements 
in marketing. Thailand has a surplus of rice for export. There is, as yet, no 
pressure on the land and large areas are available for settlement. This condition 
together with adequacy of food supply may afford an explanation of the fact that, 
apart from a few missionary efforts, there appear to be no examples of the multi- 
purpose approach to community improvement with self-help as a central principle. 
Certain legal requirements tend to discourage the establishment of formal 
organizations or associations. Traditionally, the government provides aid without 
the requirement of a counterpart in the form of self-help. For example, even 
irrigation water is provided free. Irrigation, drainage and the opening of new 
lands loom large in government policy. Except for the Buddhist wat (temple) and 
the co-operative society, there appear to be few continuous centres of village 
interest or methods of continuous self-organization. 
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The co-operative movement is well-established and appears to be functioning 
effectively. It is best suited at the present time to meeting the requirements 
for credit, and the processing and marketing of farm crops and also holds out the 
best prospect of encouraging self-help and expanding in the direction of multi- 
purpose activities. Beyond this, a multi-purpose self-help programme in Thailand 
must begin almost from scratch. There are, however, demonstration projects under 
technical assistance programmes which could be modified to become fully mlti- 
purpose. This requires first a recognition of the efficacy of multi-purpose 
programmes in bringing about rural betterment both in the government and among the 
people and a willingness on the part of the government to provide it; and second 
the promotion of village organization and the organization of government to plan 
and give effect to community programmes on a national scale. 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES The Republic of the Philippines shares with Ceylon 
and Thailand the advantage of having large areas of land suited for settlement. 
This is estimated to exceed considerably the area now farmed. 1/ But as in other 
countries, settlement projects involve a heavy cost and do not remove the 
necessity for rural betterment programmes in settled areas. The country is a net 
importer of food grains. The population has doubled during the past 33 years and 
has now reached some 20 million. If the present rate of growth continues the 
population will reach 31 million by 1975. Between 67 per cent and 70 per cent of 
the people reside in places with less than 2,500 inhabitants. About 35 per cent 
of farmers are tenants and most pay 50 per Cent of the gross production as rent. 2/ 
The estimated per capita income of about 470 pesos in 1951 is relatively high 
among Asian countries, but as in other countries in the region it is unevenly 
distributed. Since the peso appears to be pegged at an overvalued rate, 
international comparisons based on the current rate with the U.S. dollar ‘would-be 


somewhat misleading. . 


There is as yet no comprehensive national programme for community development 
in the Philippines, but the Community School movement provides an interesting and 
significant beginning. The movement is not new, but has developed greatly since 
the war. The school becomes in effect a community centre, the influence of which 
radiates into the community through the teacher and the children. Many reading 
centres have also been established through the influence of the school. Self-help 
is facilitated through the organization of puroks, or barrio (village) councils. 
The use of teachers for community work is embodied in the policy of the Department 
of Education. The Rural Health Demonstration and Training Centre at Quezon City, 
initiated with the assistance of WHO and UNICEF but now entirely a Philippine 
project, also is aiming at a demonstration of the multi-purpose approach. 


Since the war, there has been a striking growth of voluntary agencies to 
provide community programmes in rural areas. In large measure these have been 
inspired by the desire to remove the causes of rural discontent by means of multi- 
purpose programmes with self-help as an essential element. Most of the voluntary 
agencies are very new and in process of formulating their programmes. Financial 


Ly Generoso F. Rivera and T. Macmillan. The Rural Philippines, Philippine 
Council for United States Aid and U.S. Mutual Security Agency, August 1952 
(Mimeographed), Part II, pages 5-6. 


2/ Philippine Land Reform. Special Technical and Economic Mission, Mutual 
Security Agency. U.S.A., Manila, 1952, page V. 
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help is obtained from abroad and/or from government, and they find it necessary to 
draw on government health, agricultural extension, educational and other services 
to provide technical assistance. These as yet are insufficient to meet rural 
needs. Women,especially school teachers, play a much larger role in community 
improvement than in the other countries visited. 


The problem in the Philippines is to capitalize on the public interest now 
being shown and integrate the various approaches into a national programme. Even 
if their work is co-ordinated, voluntary agencies are unlikely of themselves to be 
adequate in resources to the task, and some such approach under a separate agency 
as has been made in India and Ceylon would be necessary, with adequate attention 
to the strengthening of government organization and services, training of 
personnel, and promotion of village organizations. Voluntary agencies might then 
provide valuable collaboration. The acceleration of land reform, improvements in 
credit and marketing, and the strengthening of the co-operative movement are, 
however, prerequisites to continuing success. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF NATIONAL COMMUNITY PROGRAMMES 


A. General 


Le Community Programme in Balanced National Development Plans 


We now consider some aspects of national development as a whole and the 
contributions which community projects may make to this development. 


For reasons given later, we believe that the contribution on any scale of 
community programmes to economic and social progress requires that they be 
undertaken by governments. They must be consistent with over-all national 
programmes for economic development and social improvement. At the national 
level, as well as in community projects, there is the need for a balanced, or 
integrated, or "multi-purpose" approach. Properly conceived community 
programmes will contribute to over-all improvement; but the degree of their 
success Will be affected by achievements in other sectors of the economy. 
Improvements in national income as a whole will largely determine how much 
can be afforded in developing and increasing the number of community projects. 
It is therefore desirable to refer briefly to certain general aspects of 
economic development. Much of the discussion will also apply to community 
projects themselves. 


2. Requirements for Development 


We take the main purpose of economic development to be to increase real 
income per head of population, which of course implies improvements in health, 
education, recreation, and social and economic security. Something may be 
achieved in ameliorating the lot of poorer sections of the community by income 
redistribution, but the main requirement is to increase national productive 
power in excess of population increase. Our emphasis for the time being 
therefore is on the conditions necessary to increase productive power. The 
requirements for this may be summarized under the following main headings which 
will be considered further when dealing with community projects: 


/ (1) Increasing the capacity of individuals. The main requirements for 


this are improved health and nutrition to increase energy and initiative, 
and improved education and training to increase receptivity to change 
and improve skills. 


V2) Promoting such modifications in attitudes, institutions and 
organizations as will remove obstacles to change; and developing such 
attitudes, institutions and organizations as will facilitate the fullest 
expression of individual capacities. There is both a negative and a 


positive aspect. In part the problem is one of education in the sense 
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of persuasion. In part it is one of providing incentives by demonstrating 

that the changes are beneficial, or by ensuring the enjoyment of the 

rewards for greater or more efficient effort. It may require changes 

in those social relations which enable one person to exploit another, 

for example by land reform or abolition of usury. In part the problem 

is one of developing organizations more suited to economic requirements, 
__for example co-operatives, banks or marketing systems. 


(3) Increasing and improving the capital equipment or supplies of 
materials need for production. 


(4) Bringing idle resources into productive, use, for example unemployed 
or_under-employed labour or land. 


(5) Improving the techniques of production. 


All of these processes require either additional capital or additional 
services. This applies even in putting idle labour to use or bringing 
in idle land. 


Employed labour, for example, needs power, transportation, machines 
and implements and additional materials, and technical help. 


a. Capital and Increased Consumption 


Except for foreign assistance or when labour otherwise idle is used, 
the means to pay for the additional capital and services required for accelerated 
growth must come out of the current flow of production. In effect productive 
power which could be used for satisfying consumption now, must be diverted to 
development; that is to increase power to consume later. In poor countries 
where consumption per head is already very low, the decision to use productive 
power for the future instead of the present is a serious one, especially if it 
actually means lowering the consumption of the poorer classes. 


The question is also one of incentives. When traditional attitudes 
promoting resistance to change are strong, they are more likely to be altered 
in ways which will increase productive power if the result is immediate and 
apparent than if it is delayed. This has been called the compensatory 
breach with tradition. It is a relevant consideration in arranging objectives 
according to priority in community projects and in the techniques of persuasion 
used. 


The point about intensity of capital may be looked at from another angle. 
In poor countries capital is in short-supply, but labour is abundant. In the 
early stage of development there is much to be said for types of enterprise 
which give a lot of labour some capital to work with, instead of a little labour 
a lot of capital to work with; but sometimes this argument is pushed too far, 
for example in the sentimental attachment in community programmes to cottage 
industries using very simple capital which is very inefficient. The main 
point, however, is that community projects provide an opportunity for using 
labour, especially redundant labour, in small scale decentralized industry 
requiring little capital, and that in agriculture it is usually better to aim 
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at increasing the supply and improving the quality of simple machines and 
implements which can often be made wholly or in part by the farmer himself, rather 
than expending scarce resources on expensive machines, which also raise problems 
of maintenance. We have observed a number of examples where community projects 
have helped by designing, and assisting farmers and artisans to make, such 
improved tools and implements. 


h, Shortages of Capital and Use of Idle Manpower 


The shortage of capital greatly increases the importance of using idle 
manpower, especially seasonally idle manpower which can make a big contribution to 
capital, for example in local public works, with small diversion of capital and 
services from other purposes. By the extent to which idle manpower is used it 
reduces the strain on current production to produce a given result. Often the use 
of this manpower requires a collective incentive and it must be organized. Here 
again community projects can make an important contribution; for a substantial 
volume of unemployed or under-employed labour exists in rural areas, especially 
seasonally. 1/ The incentive is already there to improve roads and irrigation, | 
dig wells and for other purposes which will contribute to increased production or 
village welfare, and the community approach is committed to the principle of 
stimulative and organizing self-help. 


5% Need for Increased Services as well as Capital 


Another problem in allocation is the proportion to be spent in capital and 
services. More and better capital so obviously increases production that the 
provision of services often tends to be under-emphasized; but services (for 
example in health, home improvement, child care, agricultural extension, education, 
research and training) are important, not only to improve the human capital but 
also to improve techniques and enable people to use the capital more efficiently. 


This leads to a related question. It is sometimes argued that improvements 
in social welfare or social services must await an increase in productive power. 
It is of course true that the wealthier a country is, the more it can afford 
to spend on these. Community projects should be designed toimprove the 
economic base for welfare services; but such services should be regarded, 


1/ It is worthwhile drawing attention to the magnitude of the labour resources 
available for self-help activities in the seasonally unemployed or 
substantially under-employed labour in rural areas. We paid special 
attention to this in our field enquiries. Except where there is a two- 
season crop system, the number of fully occimied days is relatively small, 
very often less than half the year. In the Philippines for example, it 
is estimated that farmers work an average of 136 days a year on their farms. 
For the whole of Asia, the number of idle days has been estimated at 30,000 
million working days, which is a stupendous total, representing about one- 
third of the total days actually worked in Asian countries. Even if the 
estimate is 50 per cent out, it indicates the enormous potentialities for 
improvement, if this reserve could be organized and put to use, especially 
through self-help activities. 

(Cf. Economic Development in Asia: A Preliminary Approach by H. Belshaw in 
Economie Internazionale - November 1952. The Rural Philippines by 

Generoso F. Riviera and Robt. T. Macmillan. Philippine Council for U.S. Aid 
and U.S. Mutual Security Agency - 1953.) 
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not only as ends, but also as means to improve the human capital and to increase 
labour efficiency. Hence care must be taken to ensure that the appeal of 


greater capital investment does not starve services which affect productive 
efficiency, including social services. 


Multi-purpose community programmes provide the best means we know of to 
channel services to rural populations. It is significant that except perhaps 
in the early years, when equipment and facilities have to be built up, the 
major expenditure in the community approach to rural betterment will be on 
personnel for services and that the interrelationship between welfare and 
productive efficiency are recognized in the multi-purpose approach. 


This will be discussed further, but at this point we draw attention to 
another obvious but sometimes neglected aspect of economic and social progress. 


6. Leadership in National Development 


There must be leadership to promote innovations. The leader mst 
recognize and seize opportunities, surmount cultural, legal,-administrative 
and other obstacles, obtain the necessary resources and combine them in the 
right way, obtain sufficient support for his plans, and promote the necessary 
organization to carry them out. 1/ To be effective, leadership must have at 
its command control over the necessary technical skills and services, and over 
facilities, capital and supplies, and its scale of operations must be large 
‘enough for economy of operations. 


In poorer countries especially, governments must play a major part in 
providing leadership in planning and carrying out the innovations. They aloné 
have the ability to take an over-all view and by direction or persuasion to 
allocate resources so that development is balanced, and to ensure and 
distribute any necessary sacrifices. 
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\7- Community Projects and Decentralization of Leadership 


| One important case for community projects is that they provide a means 

of carrying this leadership right through to the people who do the work. 

It is not simply a question of leadership at the top and of enabling this 

to function effectively by equipping it with the necessary facilities, but 

also of project direction, provision of superior technical personnel in 

project areas, and leadership to simulate action by the people through village. 
level workers in intimate touch with the villager; and even more of stimulating 
leadership among the people themselves and providing organizations so that this 
leadership can function, and carry upwards till it reaches the project level. 
This is why we devote so much attention to organization in succeeding chapters. 
If leadership is to succeed at each level, it must be trained and government can 
best develop or use the facilities for training. Therefore we later devote 
some attention to training methods and problems. 


1/ Cf. J.A. Schumpeter, The Theory of Economic Development, Harvard 
University Press 1934, especially pp. 64-74. 
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Larger economic enterprises concentrate leadership, usually in urban 
centres. Urban populations, at least in economically less developed countries 
- are more receptive to change, and more insistent in their demands for improved 
conditions. They give birth to leaders in the arts and in thought, and in new 
economic processes, or attract from the village those most prepared for change 
and best equipped for leadership in these matters. The villages are more 
"packward", ang tend to lose the most alert or enterprising to the towns and 
cities. 


The community projects are designed to create centres of leadership in 
rural areas throughout the land by stimulating, training and providing 
opportunities for it, and to check the urban drift by making villages more 
attractive places to live in. They aim to spread the centres of social 
fermentation and leaven the whole, not simply urban centres, so that national 
economic plans are not held back because the mass of the people are inert and 
non-receptive. This may, in fact, be their major contribution to economic and 
social progress. 


The role of community projects in India was expressed to us in somewhat 
different terms, which still, however, involve the idea of leadership. As 
described, their function was to bring about the re-orientation of thinking 
necessary if the Five Year Plan is to succeed, by leading the village away 
from self-sufficiency and integrating it into the wider community; and to 
group 300 - 400 villages in a project area around a centre from which emanates 
change and experience. But they aim more immediately at a specific material 
contribution. 


8. Material Contribution of Community Projects 


The more economically developed countries are industrialized. There is 
therefore a natural tendency in less developed countries to place special 
emphasis on industrial development. Industrialization is necessary both 
to cheapen and increase the supply of consumer's goods and provide more and 
cheaper supplies for production in agriculture, and to draw people from the 
land to give more freedom of manoeuvre in improving agriculture. But in most 
less developed countries, nutritional levels are too low for full efficiency, 
both in rural and urban areas. If capital is to be created and new industries 
are to be developed, the workers must be fed, and agricultural raw materials 
must be provided. Rural populations provide the bulk of the consumers, and 
their purchasing power must be increased to provide a larger domestic market. 

It is seldom that the position can be met by a sufficient export of industrialized 
products. Hence an expanding agriculture provides a necessary foundation for 
industrialization and over-all development. Community projects can make a major 
contribution to this because they are designed as no other approach to train and 
organize the necessary leadership, discover the needs and direct the necessary 
resources to where they can be most effective, and encourage economy of effort 

by promoting self-help. 


9. Finding and Allocating the Means for Development 


As indicated earlier, the means to pay for the additional capital and 
services needed for development must come out of the current flow of production. 
A proper assessment of the size of the problem this creates in its bearing on 
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community programmes is very important. However such an assessment would 
require information on national income and its distribution, savings, fiscal 
and financial organizations, public expenditure, population growth and similar 
matters. Such information was not available except in the case of India. 

An analysis of the Five Year Plan of the Government of India appears to 
justify the following conclusions in respect of commuaity programmes: 


(1) ‘The main sources of the finance to start development are additional 
savings and taxation. Steps must be taken to organize financial and 
fiscal systems so that savings are encouraged and mobilized and tax 
revenue increased. In the early stages it will be difficult to prevent — 
this from reducing consumption. The tax system should be devised so 

as to concentrate this as far as possible on higher income groups. 
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\ (2) The amount per head which can be diverted to economic development 


| is very small indeed. This increases the necessity to promote voluntary 
' self-help activities to increase capital formation and production. 


Community. projects provide the best type of agency for this in rural 
| areas. 
L— 


(3) The small amount available limits the number of community projects 
which can be started in the earlier years. It gives point to the 
importance of considering the degree of concentration of capital and 
services in relation to the results achieved: the ratio of costs to 
returns. This suggests the desirability of (a) having experimental 
projects with different degrees of intensity, and (b) making provision 
for costing as well as evaluation. 


(4) With the additional income resulting from increased production, more 
can be saved and raised through taxation. But the plan must be designed 
to tap the additional income. This requires special consideration in 
relation to community projects. The rate of increase in early years 
will not be great but may be accelerated provided that these requirements 
are observed. 


(5) In the early stage there will usually be need for special emphasis 
on increasing agricultural production. Community projects can make a 
large contribution to this. 


(6) The important role of increased services must be recognized. 


(7) If a cumilative increase in development is to occur and consumption 
is to increase, productive power must expand more rapidly than population. 
This requires: (a) special attention to employment opportunities for 
such increased population; (b) family planning designed to retard the 
rate of increase. 


Community programmes can make important contributions to both of these 


objectives. 
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In some countries, existing services in rural areas may already be adequate 
or nearly so. The problem then is mainly one of integrating them into a 
multi-purpose approach, In any case community programmes should not be 
regarded as something different from the provision of services such as 
health, education, or agriculture extension but as agencies for a more 
effective use of these services. 


B. Community Programmes 


We now consider economic and social aspects of projects themselves. 
The necessity for a survey and the steps required in planning a project 
are discussed in Chapter IV and are taken for granted here. We consider 
& community programme as a going concern. In essence the multi-purpose 
community programme is an application of the principles of extension 
education to rural betterment and increased production. But agricultural 
extension is often restricted in meaning to the extension of techniques 
specifically related to production with special emphasis on the wider 
application of the results of scientific research. The tommunity projeet 
is a particular form of organization and administration of extension education, 
which concerns itself to a greater extent than is usual in the West, with the 
organization of supply and promoting rural organizations for self-help 
activities, such organizations being, in effect, integrated into the 
administrative system. The community project is also an agency for the 
provision of services such as health and general education, usually provided 
outside the extension system in western countries, and the co-ordination of 
such services with agricultural extension in an integrated programme. So,, 
for reasons inherent in economic and social conditions, the connotation is 
wider than the usual connotation of agricultural extension. 


Ls Necessity for a Multi-purpose Approach Vv 


The primary requirement is to increase income so that more consumers’ 
goods can be bought and the community can provide for itself more and better 
communal services - village amenities, health, education, and so on. The 
main need here, of course, is improved agriculture. Indeed, the national 
pressure to become self-sufficient in food requirement is the main origin of 
multi-purpose community development. Self-help is recognized as a major 
requirement for success if only because national resources are too small to 
finance the help from non-agricultural classes. But it is also recognized 
that increased agricultural production, a necessary foundation for the extension 
of national services, cannot be brought about on any scale unless the twin 
obstacles of disease and ignorance are.simultaneously attacked. 


Even in attacking the primary need of increased agricultural production, 
the approach must be multi-purpose, It may be futile, as we have observed 
in some areas, to introduce improved seed, manure and cultural practices until 
irrigation is provided; but the full benefits of irrigation require the 
introduction of these things as well. Sometimes irrigation brings malaria 
with it so that a malaria control programme is required. We observed cases 
where villagers could not afford improved methods, and to succeed, extension would 
have to be associated with credit and the arrangement of supplies. There may be 
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little incentive to use better methods because the main benefits accrue to the 
landlords who are not very interested and may be absentees. Fragmentation is 
often a limiting factor. Sometimes debt, which prevents the adoption of better 
methods, results from ceremonial expenditures so that establishment of a proper 
credit system for production is difficult, if not impossible, unless cultural 
attitudes are changed. 


But improved productive capacity, not only in agriculture, but in general, 
is very closely connected with improvements in other factors. We exemplify 
in relation to health. The over-all economic significance of high mortality 
rates and low expectation of life are brought out for India by Ghosh when he 
Jestimates that 22 1/2 per cent of national income was used before the war ; 
to rear young people who died making little or no contribution to production, 
as against 6 1/2 per cent in England and Wales. 1/ Further, with low 
expectation of life, the period over which a contribution to production is 
made is shorter in relation to the period of dependency. By comparison with 
healthier and wealthier countries this is partially offset, but only partially, 
by the longer period of dependency in the latter after the working years are 
over. Moreover, for one who dies from disease there are many who suffer, 
whose energy, initiative and susceptibility to new ideas are impaired, and 
who are often unable to work at critical times. In addition, widespread 
malnutrition, or short of this, inadequacy of diet, also may have similar 
effects on energy, initiative and receptivity. Emphasis on the effects on 
economic efficiency of population pressures or population growth and fears that 
improved health would intensify the problem should not cause items on the 
credit side of improved health to be overlooked. 


The economic loss may be illustrated by reference to the effects of 
particular diseases or afflictions. In many, if not most under-developed 
countries, especially in rural areas, large numbers suffer from a wide range 
of intestinal infections, the control of which would a aath the energy of 
the labour force. 


A major scourge is malaria. This is estimated to affect 3500 million people 
@ year and cause 3 million deaths throughout the world. There are large areas 
of land which cannot be cultivated because of it and large areas have been 
abandoned. Agriculturists are weakened and sometimes whole villages are 
afflicted at critical periods of sowing or harvesting. Throughout wide areas 
in Asia it is one of the main obstacles to agricultural improvement. Thus 
we have been informed that in the foothills of the Eastern and Western Ghats 
in India and the sub-Himalayan belt, there are areas totalling 60,000 square - 
miles which are either not cultivated or are lightly populated by shifting 
cultivators because of malaria. 


1/ D. Ghosh. Population and Economic Efficiency in India. Indian Council 
of World Affairs and Oxford University Press 1946, p. 22. 
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We are not, of course, neglectful of the likelihood that health measures 
will increase the rate of population growth and that this may create 
difficulties. At the same time they will help establish the conditions for 
increased agricultural production; but this is not enough. Per capita 
production must be increased and not simply total production. This raises 
the issue of family planning, and the necessity for providing alternative 
employment opportunities, not simply by means of over-all development plans, 
but also in the project areas. These further demonstrate the integrated 
nature of the problem of betterment. 


It would not be difficult to illustrate the relationship between 
agricultural efficiency and factors other than health, but we hope to have 
said enough to establish the point. 


The development of the rural communities must also be ae 
as well as multi-purposed. The need for education, in the sense of both | 
persuasion and showing how is apparent enough. It is also apparent that 
many different techniques of education must be used to reinforce each other | 
or for different groups or purposes. This need not be enlarged upon. { 
But to awaken perception of needs or train skills is seldom sufficient. 
Supplies of necessary equipment, fertilizers, seed, DDT and so on of the 

right kinds must be available at the right time. People must be organized to 
perform the activities for which education and supplies have prepared them. 
Frequently the law must be revised to remove obstacles or provide the necessary 
powers or opportunities. So we are concerned with manifold processes 

directed to manifold and inter-related objectives. 


f., In addition, a programme should aim to be multi-focussed. Success in a 
p 


rogramme is likely to be greater if it is recognized that different sections 
of the people can contribute to it. The primary social and economic unit 
is the family, and the strength of this unit will be enhanced and its 


/effectiveness in promoting self-help increased if a programme takes account 
/ of all of its members, and not simply of the head of the household. Women 
| may contribute to family income if trained in spare-time occupations. If 


they are shown better stoves and taught the rudiments of nutrition, the 

comfort of the home and the nutritional value of food consumed are more likely 
to be improved than if efforts are concentrated on the farmer as producer; 

and the best way to encourage production of food in the garden or on the 

farm, to give a more balanced diet, or encourage better sanitary practice, 

is often to persuade the women. Women usually control the purse strings - 
Within limits - so that some guidance in home economics will make for better 
spending of slender incomes. Parents may be stimulated to action through 
their children. This is a key element in the approach to rural betterment 

of community schools in the Philippines. Women may be persuaded to make 
improvements for the sake of their children which would be neglected otherwise - 
and in any case we are concerned with a continuing process the success of which 
in the future depends much on the young people and children of today. These 
points are, of course, obvious enough; out they are worth making because in 
no country which we visited was work with and for women, children and young 
people at all adequate for the full success of programmes, nor is there 4. 
universal recognition of the need. 
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real Priorities 


To preach a programme which is truly multi-purposed, multi-processed and 
multi-focussed in the early stage is, of course, a gospel of perfection. To 
attempt it would be to unduly disperse efforts, tangle the lines of administration 
and create confusion in the villages; but it is important to have a perception 
of the extent to which success in one objective or approach is dependent on 
linking it with another. Perhaps the least impressive project which we saw was 
one which confined its activities almost entirely to agricultural extension in 
the narrow sense of improving agricultural production; but others achieved less 
than they might because they neglected agricultural production. 


Since it is not possible to do everything at once, it is important to work 
out a system of priorities, which should be modified as theproject moves forward. 
We shall not attempt a manual for village workers, but merely indicate some of the 
factors to be taken into account in determining priorities. We list nine 
criteria but do not claim that the list is comprehensive. Moreover, criteria 
will sometimes conflict, and it is then a matter of practical judgment in striking 


a balance. 


(1) We agree with the generally accepted principle that it is usually 
desirable to begin with felt needs. This is more likely to induce active 
participation and by success make it easier to obtain support to satisfy 
needs deemed to be more important by those responsible for programmes. 
Moreover, it is a main purpose of programmes to raise living standards, and 
this is a subjective matter. The test of improvement is not simply that 
people get more of a thing, but also how keenly they want it. 


There is often a recognition of the need, but not of the ways in which 
it can be satisfied. For example, people want better health but to obtain 
it must have better water and sanitation, for which there is as yet no felt 
need. To be persuaded they must not only be shown the connexion between 
these improvements and health, but also feel that it is worth the effort; 
and be prepared to break with habit or tradition to achieve the result. 


(2) This raises the second criterion, the extent to which people are 
"culturally" prepared for the change. In the example just given, the 
people may not be culturally prepared to accept the means which must be 
adopted even if they recognize the importance of the ends. This has 

rather wide application. Although villagers want better crops and better 
cattle, the veneration of cattle as a part of religious ritual in parts 
of India would make it a waste of effort as yet to try to persuade farmers 
to slaughter redundant cattle in the interests of better husbandry. We 
talked with many who recognized the importance of work with women, but who 
said that traditional attitudes towards women, for the time being, precluded 


active programmes with then. In such cases it may be better to wait until 
receptivity to change has been increased by success in other parts of a 
programme. 


(3) We have emphasized that for complete success community programmes must 
be consistent with over-all national policies or development plans and with 
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economic trends. This may sometimes require carrying through projects 
which satisfy needs less felt than others, or projects which may even be in 
conflict with the satisfaction of felt needs. Sometimes it may even be 
justified not to satisfy felt needs. The former might arise, for example, 
in the production of particular crops such as jute to provide industrial 
raw materials and might necessitate special incentives because people left 
to themselves would prefer more rice. The latter is illustrated by the 
following example. In one country training in the use of English to 
qualify for "white collar" jobs in the towns is one of the main consumer- 
demands at adult centres. To satisfy felt needs would add to overcrowded 
occupations and increase urbanization, neither of which is consistent with 
national requirements. 


(4) Another test is the availability of supplies and technical services in 
relation to the objective. It is especially dangerous to awaken needs 
until they can be satisfied. We once sat in a discussion between villagers 
and village level workers where it was apparent that this principle had not 
been observed. It was all the more significant in that the project was 
conducted by an institution which appeared to be doing a good job in 
training for agricultural extension except that it was believed that 
extension was a purely educational process, supply being somebody else's 
business. So in the field work, demands were created without adequate 
plans to ensure supplies to satisfy them. Incidentally, this also 
illustrates the danger of carrying over the application of principles from 
one country to another with a very different environment. In economically 
developed countries extension may be more or less divorced from 5upply 
because farmers have easy contacts with institutions and commercial firms 
who can satisfy their demands. But in less developed countries, extension 
and supply must be regarded as part of a single process. 


(5) Especially where custom is strong and means are small, so that failure 
brings considerable risks, support is likely to be greater if it is possible 
to link expenditure and activity directly and closely with results, so that 
the results are clearly observable, and accrue fairly soon. Indirect or 
delayed results may not be convincing even though they are greater. Thus 
malaria control may well appeal more than improved sanitation. 


(6) When resources are small the relation of costs to benefit is of such 
obvious importance that the principle need not be enlarged upon. It has 
particular bearing however on the choice between alternative methods having 
different ratios of capital and labour. Results must be judged in terms 
not only of money cost and money yield, but also of using manpower, which is 
abundant. It also relates to the question of the extent to which idle 
manpower can be used; for there is little social cost in using this even 
though there may be a money cost. By this we mean that if labour is idle, 
to employ it does not divert it from other uses. 


(7) It has been suggested that there are many collective needs which can 
be satisfied by drawing on this idle manpower. They deserve a high place 
in any system of priorities not only because the result can be high in 
relation to social cost or money cost, but also because successful 
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collective effort has a value in itself. Success in collective self help 
in one field may be expected to stimulate its use for other purposes. 


(8) Attention should be given not only to the direct or primary benefit, 
but also to the extent to which an activity supports other parts of a 
programme. The over-all importance of agricultural improvement in this 
connexion is apparent enough, but there are other examples. Villagers 
often want improved roads mainly to facilitate communications with other 
villages or towns and cheapen transport of crops and supplies. But we 
came across numerous instances where health services have been virtually 
suspended during the monsoon season because rural roads. were impassable, 
or where children could not go to school. Improved roads are then a 
necessary element in improved health and education services, and their place 
in order of priority should be judged in terms of their Cont a to 
these 28 well as to other purposes. 


(9) Finally, there is often much to be said for a concentrated drive to 
achieve a particular end, even if for the time being it diverts attention 
from other activities. This may give a touch of the dramatic, arouse 
interest and emulation and promote the concentrated effort necessary for 
success. In this way one large area was "saturated" over three or four 
years with a new strain of wheat and the use of manures and better cultural 
practices. During this short period the estimated yield of wheat was 
increased by 100 per cent and the net return from wheat by 70 per cent. 

In some cases, for example in the control of malaria or other communicable 
diseases, a saturation approach may be the only way of ensuring success. 
The necessity for planning supplies is especially important where this 
approach is attempted. 


We have referred above to the building of roads. In the new community 
projects in India this is very prevalent in initiating collective self-help - but 
people cannot spend all their spare time in building roads. They may even 
prefer other things before roads. But building a road is a big undertaking, and 
there is the appeal of the spectacular about it. The spectacular does not 
provide secure foundations for an enduring programme. But the approach makes 
sense because it provides a means of getting the people together to work in 
groups and for the first time may awaken a realization of the reserve of idle 
productive power and the potentialities in its use. 


S73. Removal of Economic and Other Social Obstacles 


Religion, folklore, customs, patterns of human relations and all those 

| factors affecting attitudes which we describe as culture, clearly have a bearing 

yon the success of community programmes. We have already referred in passing to 
certain of them as causing resistance to change or obstacles to improvement. 
They are clearly enough recognized in the abstract; but in practice require an 
intimate knowledge of local situations. They underline the importance of the 
use of local village leaders or village level workers who have an understanding 
of their significance and adequate training in the techniques of persuasion. 
Beyond these comments there is little which can usefully be said without going 
into detail. 
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We turn to certain other aspects of the problems. The Mission has been 
impressed with the importance of existing systems of land tenure in several 
countries visited in creating obstacles to increased production and rural 
betterment. It considers that land reform is an imperative need in such 
countries and that community projects are well suited to implementing certain 
important requirements for land reform. 


Land reform is a necessary condition to reduce friction and unrest and to 
increase the incentive to produce, and also the capacity to produce by increasing 
the income of the farmer out of which he can make productive expenditures and 
improve his living conditions. Land reform has three main aspects: improvement 
of the conditions of tenancy, redistribution of land ownership, and provision of 
ancillary services such as credit and marketing. A general but full discussion 
of these problems is covered by a publication of the United Nations ue and we 
shall, therefore, do no more than touch on the contribution which community 
programmes might make to land reform. 


The landlord frequently provides services in the form of credit, marketing, 
supplies and management, but will be unwilling or unable to do so when land 
reform takes place. The gap thus created may well lead to chaos and confusion. 
Usury and exploitation are also practised by merchants and money lenders. The 
attempt to control these simply by regulation may fail, but regulation combined 
with the provision of competing services and facilities often has a good chance 
of success. To avoid chaos and to ensure success in agrarian reform programmes, 
it will be necessary for governments to make provision for these services. 


Community programmes may provide useful agencies which governments may use, 
especially in the provision of credit and marketing services previously performed 
by landlords and in the control of usury and exploitation practised by merchants 
and money lenders. The credit and marketing services can often be successfully 
organized on co-operative lines. Community programmes may not provide a 
Suitable agency for the enforcement of land reform but could be in a position to 
advise tenants of their rights and how to satisfy them, and set in motion the 
agencies responsible for control. 


Fragmentation of holdings creates another obstacle. Though it is less 
important than some other defects in land tenure, in most cases, consolidation 
of holdings will make a useful contribution to increased production and we have 
observed impressive examples of beneficial effects. The related problems of 
financial and other requirements and the methods of bringing consolidation 
about are discussed in a recent FAO publication and we shall not consider them 
here. 2/ The main point is that community projects are well suited to 
implementing legislative provisions for consolidation through village 
organizations. Boundaries must be settled, re-allocation of lands decided upon, 
provision made for access and similar matters. While some element of compulsion 


1/ Land Reform, Defects on Agrarian Structure as Obstacles to Economic 
i Development. United Nations, New York, 1951. 


2/ Cf. Consolidation of Fragmented Agricultural Holdings. FAO, 1950. 
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may be necessary to force a minority to conform, the main essential is to obtain 
voluntary agreement among villagers, for which a community project is a suitable 
opening. 


We observed one interesting illustration of the use of Rural Development 
societies in Ceylon to provide an alternative approach to a similar but not 
identical problem. On the death of an owner, property rights in land are divided 
among his family and separate areas become too small to cultivate. Rather 
than sub-divide the property in management, arrangements have been made 
for "succession farming”. Each beneficiary farms the whole area in successive 
years. This is not an ideal solution but it seems to work better than the - 
alternative of the separate management of sub-divided holdings. 


4. ‘Promotion of Self-Help 


Promotion of self-help opens up a wide range of possibilities. It may be 
expressed in doing familiar things better, or in doing new things. It may 
cover social activities such as conciliation of disputes or preventing crime. 

It covers activities by individuals, groups within the village or the village as 
a community, and sometimes joint activities by two or more villages. One 
essential principle of extension, to learn by doing, is so all pervasive that 

it would be tedious to enumerate its possibilities in terms of self-help. 


We have observed innumerable examples of improvements - in farm practices, 
home conditions, home sanitation by individuals or families and by collective 
effort, for example in cleaning ponds so that they provide better irrigation and 
are less dangerous to health. 


Perhaps the best way to illustrate the possibilities is to exemplify by 
brief reports on achievements, some of which the Mission have personally observed, 
and then pass on to consideration of how self-help may be stimulated. 


By the end of 1951 the 5,118 Rural Development Societies in Ceylon by had set 
up 3,183 Conciliation Boards and settled 19,368 disputes, 9,284 being in 1951. 
There were 642 Rural Volunteer Squads established in that year to prevent crime 
by patrolling the villages. The societies managed 467 Milk Feeding Centres. 
A wide range of other activities are not capable of statistical tabulation. 
Mass marriages were arranged, savings drives undertaken, many agricultural 
improvement projects carried through and handicraft and other industrial 
activities organized. 


L/ D.C.F. Administration Report of the Director of Rural Development for 1951, 
Colombo, July 1952. 
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The following table gives the value of self-help activities undertaken by 
these societies in 1951 by provision of labour, money or gifts in kind with 
comparatively small financial grants from the Government. 


Value of Government 
Number Self-Help Financial Assistance 
Rupees Rupees ; 
Rural Development Halls and 
Community Centres 915 509 ,000 ) 
Schools 67 328,000 Je elo oo. 
Industrial Centres 300 115,000 ) 
Other Buildings 30 25 ,000 ) 
Roads (Miles) New 1,870 694,000 ) 50,543 
e : Improvement 610 151,000 ) 
Latrines pyy tet 313,000 ) 
Wells 1,750 391,000 ) 262,596 
Total 2,526,000 331,670 


Reports on the Firka Development Scheme in Madras give a similar indication 
of the possibilities of the self-help approach.1/ 


In 1951 villagers contributed Rs. 3,348,000 in cash or labour or in kind 
towards works costing Rs. 6,733,000, and undertook many other works. During 
the first Pive years of operation 1,076 wells were constructed or under 
construction and 732 were repaired or improved, as well as hundreds of miles of 
road, 228 schools, 73 reading rooms, 3,061 latrines, 1,154 cesspits, 22 miles of 
village drains, 11 ponds, and 14 dams. Nearly 200 minor irrigation tanks, lakes 
and ponds were repaired. Over a million trees were planted and 6,230 acres of 
waste land were brought under cultivation. Nearly 2,500 village councils sand 
a large number of co-operatives were established. This is a very incomplete 
list. 


These two examples are chosen because the information is available in 
convenient form. 


Some self-help activities may be undertaken by the villagers without grants 
of finance or materials from outside; but others need such help to stimulate 
them or because it is beyond their capacity to provide the finance or material 
themselves. Some needs cannot be met by the villages, for example, irrigation 
dependent on large-scale works. It is well to recognize that there are 
definite limits to the possibilities of self-help, and make provision for meeting 
needs when this is the case. 


hy Cf. Administration Report of the Director of Rural Development for the 
year 1951, Madras, 1952. 
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Self-help may be stimulated in a variety of ways: 


(1) It requires first an awakening of "technical consciousness" so that 
people are aware of the possibilities of helping themselves and know from 
where the necessary technical advice can be obtained. This applies to 
collective as well as individual action. All the devices of persuasion, 
teaching and extension can be brought to bear on this awakening. 


It may often be possible to promote a general awareness of the 
resources available for future use, by an active programme which 
demonstrates the potentialities. We have made reference to the building of 
roads as one of many feasible ways of awakening a consciousness of the 
possibilities of using the reserve of labour which exists in the villages. 


(2) In addition to technical advice the necessary supplies must be 
available - seeds, fertilizers, kitchen stoves, squatting plates for 
latrines and so on - even if the villagers have to pay for them. 


(3) Sometimes villages have no means of financing self-help activities 
where this requires equipment or material, but they could meet the cost of 
them over a period of years. Provision of credit on reasonable terms is 
therefore an effective means of stimulating self-help and making it possible. 


(4) Self-help is not simply a matter of providing free labour or making 
payments in kind. In economically developed countries where the division 
of labour has proceeded further and local authorities have adequate taxing 
powers, self-help by the community in the main takes the form of raising 
funds by taxation and paying for the service. We may expect a progression 
towards this type of self-help as countries in Asia become wealthier. At 
the present time, poverty and the existence of idle or under-employed manpower 
justify major emphasis on direct utilization of labour. A typical budget 
for a panchayat in India (where they exist) is about Rs. 500 a year. 

This indicates the Limitations on paying for local services. Nevertheless, 
it is important to increase the scope for such payments by establishing 
statutory bodies with taxing powers in the village. This is one reason 
for the move to re-establish panchayats in India, more especially as their 
ability to raise finance and pay for services should increase with economic 
development. In some other countries visited there is no statutory 
authority with taxing powers at the village level, so that the kind of 
self-help under discussion is not possible except on the basis of 

financial contributions. The poverty of the people and the absence of 
local authorities with taxing powers also limit the scope for another kind 
of self-help common in economically more developed countries. It is 
difficult to borrow for village capital works and repay over a period of 
years. This is one reason why financial grants or provision of materials 
must be used to stimulate direct self-help in the form of labour, land or 
payment in kind. Nevertheless, the organization of statutory. local 
authorities with taxing powers should proceed so that they function with 
more experience and efficiency when the improved taxable capacity of the 
people make possible this approach to self-help. 
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(5) We turn now to financial grants-in aid, and to the provision of 
materials. We are concerned not with cases where the whole cost is 
dovered but where only part of the cost is covered, the rest being provided 
by the villagers in the form of money, material, land, buildings or labour. 
The Mission has noted innumerable examples of the efficacy of this method, 
sometimes of a type where local authorities in more developed countries 
would provide the whole cost, sometimes where in such countries the 
government would provide the whole cost - for example, school buildings 

or health centres. This latter situation is of some importance. In 
poorer countries the government frequently cannot afford to provide teachers 
facilities in sufficient number, but it may be able to provide teachers 

or nurses or doctors if the villagers provide the land or the buildings. 
Thus a group of villages in Pepsu have a high school because they combined 
to provide the land and a good new building. The health centre and 
administration offices in a community project base in Madras have been 

made available rent free to the project by a wealthy villager. The 
examples of self-help in Ceylon and the Firka Development Scheme in Madras 
indicate how important provision of facilities by the people may be in 
enabling the government to provide services. 


The following may be listed as among the more important types of 
grants-in-aid, in addition to expenditure on the awakening of technical 
consciousness and providing technical services: 


(a) Subsidies on supplies - seeds, fertilizers, cement and so on. 
This is a common device in many countries in the world. The use of 
subsidies is always a debatable question, and in the present context 
its. justification depends on the degree of self help and increased 
production it generates. Cheaper supplies, or even free supplies - 
for example of seeds or plants - may sometimes be effective in 
persuading people to improve their practices; but on the whole it is 
desirable that subsidies on supplies used by individuals, or even 
more free gifts, should not be permanent elements in policy even from 
the point of view of stimulating self-help. They may induce people 
to look too much for government support. 


(b) Payment to labour at below ruling wage rates. This has been 
used with some success in Greece, where "the (Pronoia Ergassia) 
programme is essentially a highly simplified scheme of public works 
for the relief of unemployment and the development of local resources, 
adapted to the needs of an under-developed economy where there is 
chronic open and disguised unemployment". ‘The main features are the 
provision of ... "central funds for wage payment, while leaving the 
initiative and responsibility for the execution of the works in the 
hands of the villages and towns. It is operated primarily in rural 
areas to which it is most suited, but it has also been extended to 
certain towns." 1/ 


1/ Community Development Programmes in Greece with Special Consideration of 
Ea Welfare through Employment (Pronoia dia tis Ergassias) United Nations. 
st/SoA/Ser.0/14 and ST/TAA/Ser.D/14, New York, 1953. 
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Except for definite relief works, the Mission.does not recommend 
this approach in the countries visited, since the justifiable fear 
is expressed that it may undermine wage scales. 


Other kinds of grants-in aid may come to much the same thing, but 
they are not directly related to wage rates. 


(c) Payment of full wages for all, or part of a work, or letting out 
a contract to a village organization, whether statutory or not, for a 
work. This may provide the equivalent of full wages, or be less; 

but it is still not directly tied to wage rates. The Mission has. 
found that this approach has often stimulated the use for other village 
purposes of the earnings obtained. Sometimes such uses may be made a 
condition of the contract. It then provides genuine self-help. In 
one project visited, the young men organized into a working party, took 
a road contract and handed over their earnings for village purposes. 
Rural Development Societies in Ceylon have undertaken contracts with 
government departments; but it is not clear how far the earnings have 
been used for village purposes. Even if they are not, they increase 
village employment and the use of idle labour, and encourage and give 
experience to village organizations. The work is often better done 
because it is making something the villagers want. The Report of the 
Director of Rural Development in Ceylon for 1951 states: "Wherever 
Rural Development Societies have participated in this way, the 
impression has been created that the work has been better done than 
by any contractor. ... the age-old system of contractors, often drawn 
from outside areas, should cease as speedily as possible. Apart from 
the profit and the advantage that participation brings to village 
people, such participation increases the self-respect and the self- 
reliance of village people, which is so essential to regeneration of 
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(d) Use of equipment, skilled workers and provision of material for 
part of an undertaking, villagers providing free labour. Engineers 
may survey roads, culverts may be constructed or excavators used for 
ponds. Often this enables self-help to be applied when it would 
otherwise be impossible. Villagers have been able to construct 
hundreds of wells in India because materials which were beyond their 
means have been provided for them, and hundreds of miles of roads, 
irrigation canals and other works have been built. 


(e) Organization of villagers for self-help activities. This, in 
a sense, goes to the heart of the matter and is considered below. 
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Organizing for self-help 


(1) The Village as a Primary Unit 


We have emphasized that to be economical in the provision of services, 
for the promotion of self-help or for other purposes, a project must reach 
@ certain scale of operation and cover a fairly large population. The 
centre of the project is then not in close contact with the people and the 
structure of the project organization mst be such as to establish contact 
with them as individuals or, more important, as communities. The primary 
unit for purposes of organization is usually the village community. 


It is vitally important that governmerits, which are still further 
removed from the people than are administrators at the project centre, 
should consistently appreciate the key importance of the small commnity, 
not simply in organizing it as an agency for the implementation of national 
plans, but as a living entity the self-development of which is a primary 
ob jective. 


It was mentioned earlier that to regard the village as satisfying all 
the requirements of a community was an over-simplification and that there 
are certain conditions to be taken into account in using it as a unit for 
the organization of administration. Our references to these must be very 
brief and will be indicative rather than comprehensive, 


(a) In many regions visited the people live close together in a 
compact area, properly described as a village. In most parts of 
India a village of this sort might have about 500 people. In the 
Philippines, the barrio roughly corresponds to the villege, but 
within it are smaller localities or puroks, having a close identity 
of interest and for some purposes providing a better primary unit 
with which to work. In some places, for example, Travancore in 
India, farmers live on their holdings and are scattered. The sense 
of "community" is less, if only because many of the needs, such as 
for pure drinking water, are more difficult to provide collectively. 
For programmes and administration, boundaries of "villages" many have 
to be determined in a more or less arbitrary way. In Madras the 
village often consists of hamlets, perhaps clustered round a centre 
with a population about equal in size to a typical single village in 
Northern India. The whole cluster is really the community for many 
purposes, though for others it is the hamlet. Because the cluster 
is defined as a village for project purposes the population covered 
in Madras is about twice as big as in most parts of India. This 
may mean that the services are spread too thin since they were 
designed for a smaller -population in official plans. 


(b) There are often close interconnexions among villages, through 
ties of blood and marriage, so that common interests are both vertical 
as determined by the village, and horizontal as determined by the 
relationships between people in different villages, 
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(c) Even within the compact villages there are smaller social 

units such as the family or kinship groups and there are groups 
determined for example by caste, which in many ways are separate 
communities. Cleavages or even conflicts result from caste, other 
religious differences, differences in economic interest or separation 
into factions for other reasons. To neglect these differences will 
endanger success; but an objective of a community programme should 
be to remove conflict and promote greater homogeneity. 


(d) If an organization is to be viable, administrative relations 
should be as simple and systematic as possible. An organization 
which took account of all the relationships referred to would be 
too complex. It is usually necessary to take the village as the 
primary unit for purposes of organization, but to provide for 
flexibility in operation in the recognition that the concept of 
the village as a coherent community is an over-simplification, 
for example by using or working with sub-groups in a village, or 
kinship groups in different villages. One objective of community 
programmes should be to reduce the differences among villagers 

so that they may work better together to meet needs common to 

all who live in the village, for example improved sanitation. 


(e) Even apart from the complications discussed the village itself 
is rather amorphous. To crystallize it into action some sort of 
formal village organization is needed with which continuing 
administrative relationships can be established in 4 systematic 
way. 


Village Organization 
Major functions of a formal organization are to organize self-help, 


discover and represent needs to the project authorities and act as 
agencies for the interpretation of policies and programmes, and for 
channelling services to the village. Formal organizations are all 
the more important because countries in Asia are poor. Self-help 
will reduce the cost of improving rural conditions. Representation 
of needs will enable services to be more effectively allocated. 
Interpretation of policies, and programmes is likely to induce more 
willing and intelligent co-operation by the people. Village 
organizations cheapen the cost of the administration needed to give 
services, because they gratuiously do what would otherwise require 
paid officials. 


The Mission has observed three main types of village-wide organization 


which are a part of the official systems of organization for development. 
These are (1) local authorities such as the Village Committees in Ceylon 
or Panchayats in India, (2) Village Development Councils, Rural Development 
Societies or similar bodies and (4) Co-operatives. 
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Local authorities have taxing powers and from tax proceeds undertake 
those civil functions requiring finance, but their budgets are usually 
small and this reduces their effectiveness. In India they also try 
petty offences, and arbitrate disputes. Lawyers are usually forbidden 
to appear before them so that incitement to and the cost of litigation 
are greatly reduced or avoided. 


Village Development Councils or similar bodies have wider functions 
than are as yet exercised by the local authorities, even though as in. 
the case of the Panchayats, these latter may have the powers, but not 
exercise them. In organizing self-help and promoting village betterment, 
the former are at present much more useful agencies than local authorities. 
In order to reduce the number of organizations with which a village and a 
project administration deal, there is much to be said for aiming at the 
growth of local authorities competent to undertake development functions 
through self-help, as well as the more limited civic functions financed 
out of taxes - at least where a local authority covers only one village. 
The function of local authorities and Village Development Councils may 
sometimes overlap and conflict and it is desirable to avoid this by 
using one general village organization for development purposes. 

However, for a variety of reasons to be discussed in a moment, the time 

is not yet ripe for this. In the judgment of the Mission it will usually 
be desirable for some time yet to use both local authorities and Village 
Development Councils, as is done in some community projects in India 

and in Ceylon. 


Co-operative societies are in a different category. Their function 
is to organize people for mutual aid in pursuit of some particular 
interest. They may be village-wide but are not necessarily so. These 
activities are usually commercial in the sense that they involve a 
financial cost, the possibility of a financial benefit or the risk of a 
financial loss, and a return to the co-operators in proportion to the 
business done with the society. Even when those factors do not apply, 
they usually bring together people with a particular rather than a 
general interest. 


Our views on the limitations of local authorities as development 
agencies are based mainly on observations of the Panchayats in India. 
Enquiries in other countries have unavoidably been less thorough, but 
some of the observations which follow would seem to apply in greater or 
less degree to other countries. 


Many of the states in India have made provision for the creation 
of Panchayats and many have been established. It is a part of official 
policy to set them'up. Compulsory duties are mainly civic in character, 
such as caring for village sanitation and the supply of water, but there 
is a wide range of optional duties which would usually enable them to be 
fully mlti-purposed agencies. The variety of compulsory and optional 
taxes, tolls and fees spreads the net very widely; but in fact the 
catch is so small that we saw no village in which even the compulsory 
duties are at all adequately undertaken. This greatly reinforces the 
necessity for organizing voluntary self-help. 
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The main defects of the Panchayats appear to be: 


(a) The Panchayat is regarded as a political organization and a 
dominant faction often gains control so that other groups do not 
co-operate with it. An illustration comes to mind where for such 
a reason the Panchayat was ineffective in village improvement. 

A road was needed and the teacher, the doctor and one or two 

other civic-minded leaders organized a Village Welfare Society 
which got the people together to build a road. They then 
promoted other self-help activities. 


(bo) ‘The Panchayat usually consists of the wealthier villagers who - 
feel the need for improvement less than others and are less 
interested in general improvements especially if these affect 

their pockets. They tend to use projects to their own advantage. 
"The Panchas will put the wells near their own properties” wes the 
judgment of some project workers. 


(c) Those who are elected to the Panchayat are usually the older 
and more conservative workers who are less receptive tb change. 


Our observation is that these defects are less likely to occur 
in the selection of members of a development council which is therefore 
effective in getting the people to work together for village improvement. 


(d) The village Panchayat usually covers so small a population that 
.it is not likely ever to be able to raise sufficient funds, save 

for simple types of village improvement; even when the Village 
Development Council is merged with it, its major function will 

still be to promote self-help activities. Its financial limitations, 
however, emphasize the usually recognized need for establishing 
Panchayats or other local authorities to cover several villages 

which will have larger financial resources, especially for the 
organization of self-help and works of value to more than one 

village. 


We have observed or learned of many co-operative societies covering 
a wide variety of activities which impressed us with their achievements 
and potentialities. In the past there have been many failures among 
co-operative societies, but they are properly regarded as a major agency 
for economic and social betterment. In addition to the more common 
type of society such as credit, marketing or consumer societies, there 
are societies for land colonization, housing, brickmaking, cottage 
industries, health and a variety of other purposes. Co-operatives 
frequently support welfare, educational, recreational and other 
activities. They are well suited to undertake operations of a 
business nature, for which local authorities or village development 
councils are usually unsuited. 
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We confine ourselves to one or two general observations: 


(a) At the present stage of development it is necessary for an 
official agency of government to assume responsibilities for 
promotion, education, supervision, audit, and arranging for 

the provision of technical services to co-operative societies. 
The ultimate objective however, should be to enable co-operative 
societies to provide these services for themselves by assisting 
them to establish Administrative Co-operative Unions. 


(hn) In some areas the attitudes and approaches of co-operative 
officers seemed to be very much those of functionnaires and too 
little those of guides and helpers. Thus project workers in 

one state attributed the weakness of existing co-operatives to 

a hiatus between them and the Co-operative Department. It is 
our conviction that community programmes provide a means by which 
this hiatus may be bridged, opportunities for co-operative action 
explored, and societies promoted, guided and assisted. This 
would require that co-operative departments work through the 
projects, and use village level workers or village leaders for 
close contacts with the people. 


(c) Workers in community programmes sometimes do not appear to 
have thought through the application of co-operative principles. 
This applies particularly to the very prevalent fashion in some 
countries to promote "multi-purpose" societies. Community workers 
are often enthusiastic in their support of the multi-purpose approach 
and of co-operatives. Naturally perhaps, they therefore tend to 
favour multi-purpose co-operatives conducting a wide range of 
activities. This raises technical questions which are none the 
less important in that they may affect the success of a major 
agency for rural betterment. 


For those concerned with promoting and helping co-operatives 
it is necessary to consider carefully the types of activity which 
it is useful and safe to combine and those which it is dangerous 
to combine, and which should be undertaken by separate societies. 
Thus to combine marketing and supply of seed or fertilizer may 
strengthen 4 society. All the members are interested in both 
services, and each service supports the other. To combine credit 
and sale of consumer goods is dangerous because there is the 
temptation to extend credit unduly in order to expand the sale 
of goods. Some kinds of society such as primary thrift and credit 
societies should operate on a small scale and it will often be wise 
to have more than one such society in a village. Marketing is 
usually more efficient if the volume of business is large and 
often this would require covering several villages. Co-operative 
ownership of tools and implements would interest a small number of 
people, but some activities are common to the whole village. 
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Failure in one co-operative activity of interest to a few members 

may make amulti-purpose society insolvent and discredit the co-operative 
approach. In areas where co-operatives were most successful, 
co-operative officers were very much aware of these problems; 

but many project workers did not sufficiently temper enthusiasm 

with a knowledge of first principles. 


(d) It is usually possible and desirable to have primary societies 
for the village and federate these into unions, to give greater 
volume of business, increase financial resources and enable 
competent officers of societies to be employed. 


_ These observations reinforce the importance of giving project workers 
sufficient training to promote an awareness of co-operative principles and 
methods, and have good facilities for the training of officers of co-operative 
departments. The latter facilities are provided by co-operative colleges in 
India and Ceylon. 


It is also desirable to make provision for training in short courses for 
village co-operative leaders, and officers of co-operative societies. 


There are other groups in the village which can be organized for self-help 
activities especially young people and village women. We have already stressed 
the importance of organizing such groups and mentioned that the weakest aspects 
of village work are usually with the women and young people. 


The Young Farmers Clubs, 4H Clubs and similar approaches in other countries 
have their lessons for the countries under review, especially in the project 
method used in extension, but of course there must be adaption in applying 
them. The pupil-parent approach in the Philippines is a means of organizing 
and utilizing the school children in the task of village betterment. In 
Ceylon experiments are being tried in the organization of school co-operative 
principles for supplying the school needs of the children. They learn 
co-operative principles and methods by managing a co-operative, and the school 
societies are ready-made organizations which could be used in other ways to 
improve the village life. A few youth co-operatives have also been established 
as experiments into which the school children may graduate. The bait is 
organized recreation, which is of itself a good thing, and it is then possible 
to use the co-operative for community service. If these societies succeed 
there will be continuity in co-operative experience from the school to the 
adult society, and better foundations for the adult societies. The number of 
young people's clubs of other kinds is very few in the countries visited, and 
@ valuable opportunity is being missed to use young people in community programmes. 
While we have seen very few young people's clubs in operation, those observed 
have covered a range of activities; crop improvements, breeding of poultry, 
food preserving, providing entertainment at festivals and using the proceed for 
charitable purposes, road building, cleaning of ponds and similar village 
improvements. These indicate the potentialities. 
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Lack of leadership is a main reason for neglect in organizing young 
people. The school teacher should be a natural leader in organizing such 
activities, but in very many areas visited the teachers would require a 
complete re-orientation before they could be expected to show the necessary 
interest and possess the necessary qualities, We understand that in Egypt 
young men from the villages are trained as youth leaders, This is a 
possibility to consider in Asian countries, 


With the exception of Ceylon, in the few villages in which we observed- 
women's organizations at work, activities were usually confined mainly to 
embroidery, sewing and minor handicrafts, We do not belittle the importance 
of these, and they may provide a good place to begin; but there is a real 
need for more work with women and a more comprehensive approach. ‘This should 
place emphasis as soon as practicable on nutrition and preparation of food, 
home improvement in its various aspects, preventive health measures, maternity 
and child care, provision of "pre-basic" schools or organized activities among 
women themselves to conduct nurseries for children, recreation, literacy 
education, preparation of women to participate more fully in civic affairs 
and similar matters, But at present the number of trained workers who can 
organize and guide the activities of village women is woefully inadequate in the 
region, and demands serious attention in training programmes. 


6. Supplementary and Complementary Employment 


Reference has been made to the existence of a large reserve of seasonally 
unemployed or under-employed labour in rural areas. This may be utilized 
wholly or in part by: 

(1) Irrigation and other methods which enable additional crops to be 

grown so that there is more work during present off-seasons. 


(2) Organization of self-help activities in increased capital formation 
(road, ponds, irrigation channels etc.) during the season of relative 
idleness. 


(3) Promotion of seasonal handicrafts and industries including the 
processing of farm crops, These may be stimulated by providing 
technical services, helping the people organize and market their 
products and providing finance. 


However, the rhythm of the seasons is not the only cause of unemployment 
or under-employment. We visited a number of places in which the area of land 
is insufficient to provide work for a substantial proportion of villages, and 
would be so even if the lands were irrigated or otherwise improved. This 
increases the necessity for providing additional employment. If national 
‘development plans succeed, they will provide employment opportunities in industry 
and public works, and draw some villagers into the cities. But there are 
economic and social costs of movement and of urbanization. Growth of 
industries is likely to increase congestion of populations in towns and cities 
which are often already seriously overcrowded, and greatly increase the need 
for housing and urban facilities and amenities of all sorts. Many of these 
costs may be avoided if it is possible to decentralize additional employment 
opportunities. 
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In all the countries visited one very general approach to providing 
additional employment in the rural areas is in the encouragement of cottage 
industries. It is a cardinal element in community programmes and projects in 


Ceylon and India. 


It is common to give positive forms of assistance to cottage industries 
such as technical advice, loans and marketing facilities or in the organization 
of co-operatives, including for example co-operative federations to produce yarn 
for weaving co-operatives. In addition negative forms of assistance are given or 
proposed in the form of restrictions on competition by factory enterprises. 
These take a variety of forms such as regulation of the supplies of raw materials, 
rectrictions in imports, preference in government contracts, allocation of markets 
for particular types of products, or subsidies sometimes financed by a cess on 


competing manufactures. 


The stress placed on cottage industries demands that serious attention be 
paid to their role in community programmes and their place in over-all national 
development schemes. The Mission entertains some doubts as to whether the 
existing emphasis and the approaches commonly adopted are, in fact, based on a 
full assessment in terms of long-run national requirements. 


The main motive is undoubtedly to promote additional employment and income. 
This motive is not in question, but only the best means to satisfy it. Sometimes, 
however, the intention goes further. Thus one influential group endeavours as an 
integral element in its philosoply of rural betterment to promote cottage industries 
in order to approach as closely as possible to rural self-suffic’ ancy, without | 
necessary reference to their powers to compete with factory products. In their 
view, cottage industries should be as efficient as is possible, consistent with 
this over-riding consideration of self-sufficiency. Competitive capacity is a 
matter of secondary importance. 


This approach, and the types of protection to cottage industries which are 
currently being practised in some countries do not conform to the criterion that 
community programmes should support, and be integrated into national development 
schemes; for the measures used will retard the development of more efficient 
factory production and react on economic and social betterment in the villages 
by increasing the costs of consumer goods, 


Nevertheless the Mission attaches importance to promoting decentralized 
industries located in rural areas (an important objective in the Five-Year-Plan 
of the Government of India) and suggests the following approaches for 
consideration: 


(a) Continue existing support to cottage industries as a temporary measure, 
but regard this as a rearguard action while plans to promote decentralized 
industries competitive with those in urban areas are made and implemented. 


(b) Survey existing rural areas with a view to discovering the extent of 
rural unemployment, existing or potential resources of raw material and 
power, and the character, size and location of markets as a basis for 
future location of efficient decentralized industries. 
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(c) Establish research and technical advisory agencies to design efficient 
small scale power units, machines, and lay-outs with a view to determining 
which industries can operate economically in small scale production units. 
We quote one example, simply to illustrate possibilities. In one area a 
few hand looms were replaced by power looms, ecch driven by a one horse 
power motor. The monthly income increased from Rs.30 per month to 

Rs.120 per month. Rapid extension would of course raise questions of 
market saturation, but the experiment indicates a line of technical and 
economic enquiry. 


(d) On the basis of the two preceding investigations promote the 
decentralized location of industrial units in conformity with the 
requirements of national plans. 1/ 


(e) Since industrial units which are economic in production, may still be 

at a disadvantage in finance, marketing and availability of technical 
advisory services, provision for these would have to be included in any plans. 
In the earlier stages the government might have to assist by establishing 
agencies to perform these functions which might later be transferred to 
co-operative organizations of the primary units, which the government also 
might assist in organizing. 


(f) The availability of the information and services summarily indicated 
might attract private concerns, including larger concerns to locate in rural 
areas or small urban centres. We have noted examples of this even without 
the sort of assistance suggested. In addition some enterprises which 
governments themselves propose to undertake might be located away from large 
population centres. Small scale units are seldom likely to be suited to 
management by government agencies; but given the sort of assistance 


referred to, some might be suitable for organization on co-operative lines. 


The suggestions made could not be adopted overnight but might provide 


elements in a long term programme. They do not preclude the possibility that 
with technical advice and other positive assistance some cottage industries 
may be able to compete without "artifical" assistance. 


Te 


The Self-supporting Rural Economy 


In the earlier stage of economic development the cost of services and the 


finance for capital improvements for rural areas other than improvements 
resulting from self-help activities, must be provided to no small degree out of 
tax revenue derived from other sectors in the economy or from savings in these 
sectors. Per capita incomes, taxable capacity and savings are lower in rural 
than in urban areas, Failure to divert these external resources to rural areas 
will hamper national development and reduce the future contribution of rural 
areas to it. 


L/ 


The urban-cum-rural community projects in India have in view the 


decentralization of industry in urban centres with which the surrounding 
rural areas are to be integrated; but industrial plans do not as yet 
appear to have been completed. 
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The ultimate objective however, should be that the rural sector of the 
economy is self-supporting. This does not mean that it should be self-— 
sufficient, but that out of rural income, there should be sufficient to pay for 
the essential services not provided by self-help programmes or to finance 
capital needs out of savings. This should be the goal though it may not be 
reached for a long time. 


The approach toward it requires an increase in the contribution of rural 
areas to state and’national taxes, an increase in the revenue of rural local 
authorities, and the management of savings and their more effective mobilization 
to meet the requirements for increased production. 


Generally, though not universally, it is our impression that those 
responsible for community programmes have not given sufficient attention to these 
questions or appreciated their necessity as a contribution to making villagers 
more self-supporting, and to over-all development plans. 


A number of devices or methods to promote savings are possible, but we 
mention only two by way of illustration. In Ceylon the Rural Development 
Societies promote thrift as one of their activities. In one village we 
observed this system in operation. Individual savings per week were so small 
that the people would not go to the time and trouble of depositing them in the 
Post Office. To overcome this, arrangements were made for members of the 
Society to collect each week the savings and the books from groups of 
neighbours and make the deposits in the savings bank for them. Men, women and 
children agreed to deposit a given amount each week, but the system saved a large 
number of people from making the deposits themselves. 


More general methods are to form primary thrift and credit societies, 
which not only accept deposits but also give credit to members, and also to 
encourage savings in other kinds of co-operative societies. Primary credit 
societies are usually federated into co-operative central banks and sometimes 
the central banks are federated into "Apex" banks. The funds not needed 
by primary societies can be made available to the central and apex banks, 
which also accept deposits from others and borrow from Reserve Banks or 
Governments. Substantial funds may thus be made available to rural producers, 


The organization of thrift and credit societies in this way raises many 
technical problems, which we need not enter into. We refer only to certain 
inconsistencies in policy which we have observed which reduce the effectiveness 
of the societies in encouraging thrift and providing credit. > 


(1) Sometimes farmers are able to obtain loans directly from agricultural 
banks. They do not think it necessary to organize or join credit 
societies. 


(2) In one country, the agency which was promoting thrift and credit 
societies was at the same time promoting agricultural production 
societies, These could borrow from the government bank at subsidized 
rates and lend at 2-3 per cent, but credit societies had to borrow at 
commercial rates and charge 9 per cent until reserves were built up, 
when they could charge lower rates. This practice also seems likely to 


reduce the attractiveness of thrift and credit societies, and so 
weaken them as agencies for the encouragement of thrift. 


(3) We noted a tendency to form primary thrift and credit societies 
with limited liability. This we consider undesirable. The security 
offered to depositors is then the share capital plus reserves. The 
alternative, supported by all the leading co-operative authorities with 
whom we talked, is to have primary thrift and credit societies with 
unlimited liability. Security to depositors then consists of share 
capital, reserves and the collective assets of the members. When 
they are collectively responsible they are more likely to exercise 
care over the purposes for which credit is given to members and 
supervise the use to which it is put. Credit from outside agencies 
is likely to be more easy to get and deposits are more likely to be 
encouraged. They are therefore better agencies for encouraging 
thrift than societies with limited liability. 


Other kinds of co-operative societies also promote rural savings; by 
contribution of members to share capital, often by instalments, building up 
reserves and providing facilities for savings. Sometimes the by-laws provide 
that a given percentage of "profit" be held as compulsory savings to the 
credit of members. This is a useful way of helping rural people become 
financially self-supporting. 


CP Population Aspects 


There is a strong presumption that rates of population growth in the 
countries visited will impede development. Health measures now being pursued 
will bring advantages to production, but they will increase the rate of 
population growth unless birth rates decline. We are concerned with community 
development programmes in relation to the problem of population increase. 

We present briefly our views on the matter: 


(1) It is necessary to increase production sufficiently rapidly to 
overtake population growth. 


(2) Plans to increase employment opportunities, especially in the rural 
areas, must take care both of the existing redundant labour and of 
population increase. 


(3) Urbanized industrialization is not a complete or satisfactory 
solution of demographic problems. A programme for decentralizing 
new employment ‘opportunities should, therefore, be developed. 


(4) Settlement on new or lightly used lands may ease population 


pressures but is usually slow and costly and does not offer a 
permanent solution if population growth continues. 
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(5) Attitudes towards the family are deeply imbedded in patterns of 
culture. It is desirable to become more fully informed of the factors 
which determine these attitudes. Means should be devised to change 

some of these attitudes and simple, acceptable methods of family planning 
should be found. These are justified in terms both of population growth 
and the health of mothers and children. 


(6) Community projects or programmes provide the only agency attempting 
an integrated approach to rural settlement. Since demographic problems 
are interwoven with others, they cannot be properly neglected in an 
overall approach. Moreover, the major objective of the programme is 

to change attitudes. By the extent of which they succeed in the various 
ways discussed earlier in this report, they should promote a general 
receptivity to new ideas, including ideas on family planning. Their 
organization provides a mechanism whereby the attitudes of the people 
can be discovered. So we commend for consideration their use for 

field investigations and pilot projects in family planning. 
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ROLE OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


A. Preliminary Considerations 


In this chapter we discuss the role of voluntary or non-governmental 
agencies other than village organizations. Such agencies have -their 
limitations in promoting rural betterment on a national scale, but they 
can make important contributions to national programmes. We discuss both 
the limitations and the nature of the contributions they can make. In drawing 
attention to the limitations of voluntary agencies, we are anxious not to 
be misunderstood. A major theme running through this report is the importance 
of self-help activities. The positive contributions of voluntary organizations 
to this end, which we discuss below, may be very real. However, in emphasizing 
the characteristics of projects if they are to be economically and administratively 
viable, we are not advocating static uniformity. Voluntary organizations may 
provide important elements of flexibility and variety, and thereby contribute 
to progress by exploration of new approaches. 


It is not often that the stimulus to self-organization for formulating 
and giving effect to a continuing programme of village betterment will emerge 
naturally within the village. The bonds of tradition are usually too strong 
and the technical and material resources too small for this to be likely. 
Stimulus, guidance and technical and material help must usually come from 
outside the village. 


Voluntary agencies may assist in this task in several ways. They may 
operate programmes in a village or group of villages, or undertake particular 
activities on a wider scale; such as training, organizing and working with 
village women, encouraging cottage industries or promoting and assisting 
co-operatives; or they may promote voluntary co-operation in governmental 
programmes or formulate and propagate a philosophy which inspires and gives 
direction to community programmes. 


The contribution of voluntary agencies may be judged in terms of a number 
of criteria, among which the following are important: 


(1) (a) their ability in planning the content of programmes and 
formulating methods and techniques; and 


(b) the effectiveness of the methods and techniques in bringing 
about all-round improvement in village life in the area of 
operation, with special emphasis on self help. 


(2) The extent to which villages in the area surrounding the area of 


operation have been stimulated and proved able to undertake similar 
activities to improve their condition. 
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(3) Economy in the use of personnel and resources as affected by the - 
scale of operations, ability to draw on the necessary technical services, 
and administrative feasibility. 


(4) The extent to which the methods and techniques have been adopted 
by governments or by other voluntary agencies. 


(5) The extent to which they have contributed or trained personnel 
for participation in other programmes, especially government programmes. 


(6) Their influence in stimulating national consciousness of the 
importance of, or national interest in, community programmes and 
giving direction to thought and action in‘planning and executing 
programmes. 


B. Voluntary Community Projects as Field Operations Covering a Particular Area 


Our views on the role and effectiveness of community programmes operated 
by voluntary agencies are based on our general conception of the place of 
community programmes in national development schemes, and on our observations 
of a number of voluntary projects. 


We have suggested that the main criterion by which voluntary field 
programmes should be judged is the possibility of extending or duplicating 
them on a national scale. This is not the only criterion, as is shown by 
the summary of the main tests in a preceding paragraph; but it is the 
overriding criterion. 


We may say at once that many of the voluntary projects have formulated 
efficient techniques of work with villagers and brought about improvements in 
rural conditions. These techniques have influenced approaches in other 
projects including government projects. Personnel who have worked on them 
have participated in other programmes, and so extended the work, and they 
have provided training grounds for people who have similarly participated; 
but no programme which we observed conformed to the test of project duplicability. 


Our observations confirm our conviction of the desirability of ensuring that 
the very proper emphasis on the importance of voluntary effort should not blind 
us to the limitations of voluntary area-projects in their contributions to the, 
task of over-allnational development. We believe that voluntary projects have 
made an important contribution in demonstrating techniques and in training 
people for work with villagers and in other ways mentioned earlier; but we 
feel bound to state that no voluntary project which we observed measures up 
to the test that it must be capable of duplication or extension on a national 
scale. Moreover, it is our opinion that the awakening in recent years of 
villagers to their lot and their needs, and the unrest which the accompanying 
dissatisfaction have brought about, necessitate that the tempo of improvement 
must be quickened if the democratic process is to succeed. This conflicts 
with a philosophy in which slowness is: of itself almost regarded as a virtue, 
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There is a very real conflict here between the necessity for an approach slow 
enough to ensure adequate foundations for continuing progress, and for avoiding 
undue disruption in village life on the one hand and the necessity for taking 
into account the pressures for change on the other. Were it not for such 
pressures, our sympathies would be entirely on the side of slowness to make 

very sure that improvements were securely based. But unless people can be 
helped and organized to participate in activities opening up early prospects 

of improvement, more abrupt forces of change may be called into operation instead 
of progressive changes through democratic processes. 


The view of the Mission is that while it will take many years before over-all 
improvement is substantial and secure, it is possible to bring about some 
improvements fairly rapidly. Even more important it is possible to bring to 
the villagers the consciousness of the real prospects of a succession of 
improvements based mainly on their own efforts. This will assist both in 
preventing the pressures for improvement from breaking out with disruptive 
forces, and in promoting the continued participation of the people in 
national plans. It is likely to take ea long time before villagers can be 
persuaded to adopt satisfactory sanitary practices in the villages, but 
quite substantial and enduring improvements in farm practices and production 
can be brought about in the short space of three or four years. We have quoted 
examples of such improvements. Nevertheless the possible disruptive effects 
on existing value systems are so real that they should be given special. attention 
in voluntary programmes so that approaches may be modified in the light of them. 
In the light of the above observations on voluntary projects, we believe that 
rural reconstruction on a national scale cannot succeed by voluntary effort 
alone. Acceptance of this situation by those who believe in the integrated 
community approach with self-help as a cardinal element may clear the way for 
@ proper appraisal of the needs for and requirements of official programmes on a 
national scale and of the role of voluntary agencies in support of such programmes. 


We would make one important qualification to this viewpoint which receives 
further attention later. If a voluntary agency has competent leadership and is 
able to command such financial resources as to provide the necessary technical 
services and facilities on an economical scale, for example to cover an area 
corresponding to an administrative unit, it may then be accepted by the 
government as the operative agency for that area with a reasonable prospect of 
functioning effectively. Continuity and adequacy of finance, consistency in 
its philosophy with that of government and ability to draw on such technical 
resources of government as are required in the same way as a similar government 
agency would do, are necessary for continued success. Such a voluntary agency 
would of course be quasi-governmental and for its area would in part assume 
the functions of government.. So it might eventually be absorbed by government; 
but in the meantime, it would open up a field for voluntary service and where 
there are no official national programmes, might provide a usual demonstration 
later to be extended by government. 


To outline such a possibility might appear to be fanciful. If so, we would 
comment that such a scheme, described in outline in the section on Training, 
at one time operated in China; and that in the Philippines if recently 
established voluntary agencies pooled their resources and operated in a compact 
area instead of dispersing their efforts geographically and functionally, they 
would have more than enough finance to operate a project of this character for 
some years. 
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Short of this somewhat ambitious objective, voluntary agencies responsible 
for community projects might, in some circumstances, be suitable for merging as 
smaller units responsible for compact manageable areas into governmental 
projects. We understand that this has been done in at least one case in India. 
Similarly they have been and might continue to be used for the training of 
village level workers provided that field training could be undertaken either 
in their own or official community projects, and provided that the supplies and 
services necessary to support the field projects could be adequately drawn 
upon from official sources. 


There is one other general observation which it seems important to 
make. 


The results of voluntary projects, including some which we have visited, 
have sometimes been much overpublicized. We hasten to add that this does 
not apply to all, especially to those with the most solid achievement to 
their credit. It does no service to the very real potentialities of the 
community approach to economic betterment, or the real and important role 
Which voluntary agencies may play, to romanticize and exaggerate their 
achievements and potentialities. This prompts us to urge on voluntary 
agencies the importance of systematic and objective evaluation of their own 
methods and results. 


The dangers of romanticizing dpply also to governmental projects, and 
for them also similar evaluation is imperative. It should be noted that 
provision for such evaluation is made in the community project programme 
of the Government of India. 


aya Voluntary Agencies to Promote Particular Activities or Provide Specialized 


Services 


Voluntary community programmes in the villages should be multi-purpose 
and usually endeavour to be so; but voluntary agencies also have a place in 
promoting particular activities or providing specialized services. These 
are not necessarily multi-purpose, but they,may help in a multi-purpose 
approach in the field. We met with a number of activities of this kind, 
but were not able to observe them closely enough to evaluate them. We 
mention one or two by way of illustration. 


The Indian Co-operative Union was established in Delhi in 1948, mainly 
in order to assist refugees to re-establish themselves through co-operative 
activities. It promoted and helped in the establishment of co-operative farms, 
co-operative dairies, industrial co-operatives, co-operative handicrafts, and 
co-operative transportation, assisted in applying the co-operative principle - 
though not the legal form - to the housing of refugees, and established an 
emporium for the sale of village products. Not all the ventures have been 
carried through with success, and certain projects do not now justify the 
optimistic account of two years ago; but the union engages in a type of 
activity which might well be adopted elsewhere and give useful support to 
multi-purpose programmes. 
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Broader in scope, and perhaps more promising because they emerge from the 
co-operative movement itself, are Administrative Co-operative Unions such as 
exist in India and Ceylon. These engage in co-operative education, propaganda 
and promotion and give advisory services. With further experience there is 
scope for the extension of these functions. 


One very general weakness observed in all countries is the comparative 
neglect of work with women and children and of organizing them to promote 
improvements in the home and the village. There is an important opportunity 
for women's organization, but to take full advantage of it requires something 
more than the will to do good. There must be continuity, mowledge, organization 
and resources. Emphasis must be on providing the means for the training of 
village workers and organizing rural women and young people to help themselves. 


The outstanding example in the region of a voluntary organization of, and 
for, women of which we have knowledge, is the Lanka Mahila Samiti of Ceylon. 
This is an association of women institutes covering the whole island. It 
was launched in 1930 and the first institute was established in 1931. In 
1952 there were 763 "Samiti" or institutes registered with the central association. 


The objectives of the institutes are to provide centres for educational 
activities and social intercourse in rural areas, stimulate an interest in 
agricultural pursuits, give training in homecraft, hygiene, social welfare, 
and handicrafts, develop thrift and co-operative enterprises and promote 
village leadership and organization. The central association maintains a 
training centre for voluntary and paid village women workers. Ly 


The institute provides a useful example of collaboration between a government 
and a voluntary agency. Throughout Ceylon there are over 1,100 women societies 
collaborating with the Rural Development Societies which are comprised mainly 
of men, 2/ and the majority of these have been organized by the Lanka Mahila 
Samiti. Other women's village societies are organized by institutes not 
affiliated with the central association or by the Department of Rural Development 
itself. Lanka Mahila Samiti receives a government grant and representatives of 


For a more detailed account, see Lanka Mahila Samiti. Annual report for 
1951-52 of the Association of Women's Institutes in Ceylon. 


Neg 


Cf. Administration Report of the Director of Rural Development for 1951. 
Colombo, July 1952, pp. 5-6 and p. 26. 


oe 
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various government departments are on the Central Committee. ay Officers of the 
Rural Development and other departments advise and assist the Lanka Mahila Samiti 
in its programme, including the training of village workers. 


Like most other voluntary agencies, the association suffers from inadequate 
finance and would derive benefit from technical help in its training and village 
programmes. 


Finally, mention must be made of the various all-India movements which 
receive their inspiration from Gandhi and his followers. Consideration of space 
preclude detailed description, but this must not be taken to reflect on the - 
importance as elements in a constructive programme for rural betterment. First 
came the All-India Spinners Association to organize a movement for the promotion 
ef hand-spinning and hand-weaving in the village. Those which followed include 
the All-India Village Industrial Association to promote village industries, the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh to serve the "untouchables" and remove the rigidities and 
prejudices of caste, the Basic Education movement to reform education in the 
villages, the Kasturoa National Memorial Trust to promote the training of women 
for the improvement of women's and children's welfare in the villages, and the 
Co-Seva Sangh for the conservation and development of the cattle wealth in the 
country. 2/ 


These movements have led to specific activities in many parts of India. 
For example there are training institutions at Sevagram in Madhya Pradesh and 
Gandhigram and Gandhiniketan in Madras; and we were advised that there are 
training institutions for women in every state. Basic education has been 
accepted in National Education Policy. We suspect that emphasis on cottage 
industries in the community projects of the Government of India might have been 
smaller but for the Gandhian influence. The Firka Development Scheme in Madras 
directly owes its inspiration to the Gandhian approach to rural reconstruction; 
and we have suggested earlier that this scheme and the Etaweh project in Uttar 
Pradesh, are the precursors and proto-types of the national community projects. 


It is of special significance that these separate movements are all 
expressive of a philosophy of life. They are derived from the principle of 
"non-violence," 


1/ i.e. Rural Development Industries, Education, Agriculture, Co-operative, 
Health, Local Government and Marketing. In recognition of the role of 
Lanka Mahila Samiti, the report of the Department of Rural Development 
for 1949 (pp.3-4) states: "The scheme worked by the Mahila Samiti being 
in accordance with the accepted principles of Rural Development, this 
Department has considered it unnecessary to duplicate the work of the Lanka 
Mahila Samiti by setting up a parallel organization in the field of 
Women's Welfare Work." 


2/ Cf. A Guide Book for Gramma Sevaks, Rural Welfare Department, Madras 
State, January 1952. Passim. 
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What is of real importance here is not the correctness of the philosophy, 
in all its aspects but the fact that it has exerted an influence on national 
thought, stimulated attempts at constructive action and influenced the approach 
in national plans. 


Ds VYolun Co-operation 


It is our conviction that the success of the community approach on a> 
national scale and indeed of over-all national development plans and programmes 
requires a philosophy, or at least, an ideal, with sufficient emotional content 
to provide the drive needed for action programmes. This philosophy or ideal 
must be accepted and felt by the leaders of national policy and sufficiently 
understood and accepted by a sufficient number of people to provide popular 
support. Voluntary agencies have an important part to play in developing 
such a policy or fomulating such an ideal, and propagating it; in short in 
providing moral leadership. A plan with no moral appeal is just a blueprint. 


There are of course dangers which are likely to arise from fundamentalism 
in ideals of actions. Basic principles may have no chronological content, 
out their interpretation and the action programmes based on them do, - both 
because people are fallible and also influenced by tneir environment, and 
because of changes in the conditions which programmes ere designed to remedy. 
The application of ideals and principles must be flexibly adjusted to the economic, 
social and political realities at any given time. If they are frozen into a set 
of dogmas, they may not only fail to promote economic and social betterment 
but actually impede it. Govermments must make plans which take account of a 
complex of factors, conditions and interests. They cannot disregard and cut 
through these in the pursuit of pure logic. They must adjust and in some 
ways compromise, In the same way, groups must be flexible in the application 
of their philosophy if they are to give real support to objectives which 
broadly meet with their approval. Otherwise they may undermine, rather than 
strengthen voluntary co-operation in official plans. Sometimes of course real 
differences are so great that collaboration is not possible. 


The viewpoint may be expressed differently by saying that voluntary 
participation of individuals or groups in 4 national movement requires that 
they identify their ideals and interest with those of the nation. This is 
needed to give the necessary public sanction to plans. It requires that the 
objectives and methods be explained and understood. A good plan may fail 
because public relations are inadequately conducted, 


Usually, however, something more is needed. The people must be organized 
to co-operate, official plans must be so framed as to provide a place for 
voluntary co-operation and there must be close liaison between official and 
voluntary agencies so that the latter are aware of the opportunities for 
service which exist. Suecess will depend a great deal on the attitude of 
government officials (whether they regard voluntary agencies as helpers or 
intruders) and flexibility in administration and organization. Often it will be 
necessary to provide some financial and technical help to the voluntary 
organizations. The successful participation of Lanka Mahila Samiti in 
development programmes in Ceylon has been possible because these requirements have 
been met, and we have indicated other possibilities for active participation. 
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So much importance is attached by the Indian Government to organizing 
voluntary co-operation that it is embodied in official plans on 4 national scale. 
Advisory Committees of community projects are to include representatives of the 
leading non-official organizations within the project areas. As has already 
been mentioned, some voluntary agencies are being used for training purposes or 
to participate in other ways in community projects. But official plans go 
much beyond this. Two agencies have been established to organize public 
co-operation on a nationwide scale. These are a National Advisory Committee 
on Public Co-operation and the Bharat-Sevak Samaj. The former is "representative 
of different sections of opinion in the country and is to review programmes of 
public co-operation and advise the Planning Commission concerning them." 1/ \. 

The latter "has been conceived as a non-political and non-official national 
platform for constructive work", 2/ and is to promote the organization of 
voluntary co-operation in national plans. So ambitious a scheme for public 
co-operation is likely to raise problems of organization, administration, 
co-ordination and public relations of no small order, and its future will be 
watched with interest. 


In other countries we found no such large scale attempt to stimulate and 
organize public co-operation. On the contrary, we observed the need, where a 
number of voluntary agencies exist, for systematic procedures to co-ordinate 
their activities with each other and with the agencies of government. 


1/ Community Projects. A Draft-Handbook. Community Project Administration, 
Planning Commission, Government of: India, 1952, p. 137. 


2/ The organization and objects of these bodies are discussed in: The First 
Five-Year Plan. A Summary. Government of India Planning Commission, 


December 1952, pp. 44-45. Community sen A Draft-Handbook, 
pp. 137-138; and Bharat-Sevak Samaj. anning Commission, April 1952. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR NATIONAL RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


A. General 


As has been mentioned, the pressure to become self-sufficient in food 
requirements provides one of the main motives for multi-purpose community 
programmes in countries where these are a major element in policy. It was 
realized that the development of self-help in the village was necessary if 
"grow-more-food campaigns" were to be widely successful. It was further 
recognized that while the main attack on poverty in the villages must be through 
increased production, especially in agriculture, such an attack did not 
necessarily solve the problems of disease and ignorance. Nor would direct 
measures to improve agriculture be fully successful unless disease and ignorance 
were reduced. Even though the campaign should be spearheaded by attempts to 
improve agricultural production, it must be supported by attacks on other fronts. 
The concept of a multi-purposeor integrated approach resulting from these 
considerations required reconsideration of the problems of organization and 
administration; for the provision of parallel services by separate agencies 
in the past has not been conducive to the necessary co-ordination. Nor, in 
general, have these services been adequate. 


The need for such re-examination was re-enforced by recognition of the fact 
that the administrative manuals and regulations laid down by colonial governments 
were unsuited to the requirements of growth or the extension of welfare services. 
They might be sufficient to administer a going concern, but not a growing concern. 
To administer a growing concern the needs of the villagers must be assessed. 
There must be adequate field staffs for this purpose and to induce the changes 
needed if village activities were to be in line with over-all development plans 
as well as to provide the necessary technical advice and supplies. In the 
past these requirements have not been met; for field staffs have been inadequate 
for the areas and populations covered, and those in contact with the villagers 
have frequently been mainly concerned with regulatory functions rather than 
services. They have not possessed the necessary technical skill for these 
latter and rates of remuneration have been insufficient to encourage people to 
obtain such skills. Nor have there been facilities for their training. There 
appears to have been little collaboration between workers in different service 
departments. 


The above-mentioned factors are leading governments to organize community 
programmes designed to improve the socio-economic conditions of the villagers. 
The new conception of organization consists'of a pyramid based on multi-purpose 
village level workers who possess a number of technical skills, and who can draw 
on more fully trained specialists in the service of the government. 
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It is apparent, of course, that the organization of multipurpose community 
programmes has little meaning unless there is adequate finance and personnel 
more particularly since such programmes require some intensification of services 
‘in addition to reorganization, co-ordination, flexibility and economy. 


These are the main reasons why we have emphasized, in earlier sections of 
the report, that programmes must be judged in terms of the practicability of 
extending them on a national basis, either now or in the future as national 
revenue grows; and that the limitations imposed on government expenditures by 
the poverty of Asian countries necessitate that special attention be paid to the 
encouragement and organization of self-help activities. It should be stressed 
here that perhaps the greatest weakness of many projects has been their failure 
to take into account the economic limitations of nationwide reduplication in 
evolving the administrative methods of rural reconstruction. 


Existing economic limitations and shortages of personnel often preclude the 
possibility of covering a whole country with community projects at one time. 
It may be undesirable to do so in any case until experience is gained. So the 
projects initially established may in effect be demonstration units pending 
the ability to duplicate them. Even the 55 community projects in India service 
only a small proportion of the total rural population. It is particularly 
important that the initial projects should aim at demonstrating the economic 
and administrative feasibility of extending them, and not simply at demonstrating 
techniques of working with villagers. 


Having in mind the goal of reduplication, the planning of organization must 
be paralleled by long-term planning of training so that future needs may be 
anticipated in time. The training of personnel is discussed in a separate 
chapter. 


Our observations of both official and voluntary projects have suggested 
to us the importance of the following requirements: 


(1) Careful attention to the suitability of sites for the initial 
projects; 


(2) Planning the organization so that the administration of projects 
is self-contained and with special emphasis in the promotion of technically 
conscious self-help; 


(3) Assembling and training the required staff in good time; 
(4) Preparing advance plans for the duplication of projects; 


(5) Surveying at an early date the conditions in the village to 
determine needs and provide a base line for continuing evaluation. 


The planning and implementation of community programmes require the 
establishment of a central agency. In some countries a separate development 
committee has been established consisting of the Chief Minister and Ministers in 
charge of the departments responsible for various services with a Development 
Commissioner as Executive Officer. 
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We now turn to consideration of certain of the requirements referred to 
above. 


B. Selection of Sites 


The location of the initial project has been determined by a variety of 
considerations. In one state in India they were located on the basis of the 
major types of crops, in another on plans for the development of water power and 
irrigation and of the suitability of sites for the development of new towns 
to be integrated economically with the surrounding rural areas. In a third 
state various localities were selected on the basis of language differences. 

The primary requirement, however, should be that the localities selected 
should not be atypical but as far as possible representative. Otherwise 
the earlier projects do not fully serve the purpose of demonstration. 


Cc; Self-contained Administration and the Promotion of Technically Conscious 
Self-help 


As previously indicated, there are certain improvements which villagers 
can undertake out of their own resources, provided that they are organized 
and given technical advice. Others can be undertaken mainly by villagers but 
they must be given some financial assistance as well as technical guidance. 
Others are beyond their capacity and must be undertaken by the government or 
other outside authority. 


The promotion of self-help activities requires an awareness among villagers 
of needs and of the potentialities such as labour power in the village to 
satisfy them. In addition it requires a consciousness of the techniques 
which can be used and either ahility to use them or to draw on those who have 
the necessary competence. 


The problem is well described in a publication of the Department of 
Education of the Philippine Republic: 


"Te progress in the sciences, in literature, and in arts which foreign 
influences have brought into the Philippines and which has seeped into the 
life of the people in the urban areas has not yet affected, to noticeable 
degree, the somnolence of life in the rural communities. For lack of 
inspiration, leadership, guidance, and direction, the individual has tenaciously 
held onto his old ways and modes of living, using the same implements in 
agriculture, in fishing, and in the native industries as those which his 
foreparents have used. His mode of leisure, his enjoyments, his likes and 
dislikes, and even his vices are the same as those of past generations. On top 
of all this, he views his lot with contempt and ignores the future with the 
philosophy of: Let the future take care of itself. It is for the purpose of 
stirring the individual from his long years of lethargic existence that the 
community development programme must be formulated. Community living cannot be 
improved without a desire on the part of the people in the community to improve 
themselves. It is essential that the people develop their own urge to improve."1/ 


Ma Bureau of Public Schools, Department of Education, Manila, Memorandum 
No. 77, S. 1952, the Community School of the Philippines. 
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This lethargy can best be eliminated by developing a technical consciousness 
within the village community itself. The nucleus is thus needed to generate an 
awareness of “enlightened needs" and to plan ways of fulfilling them. 


Organization to stimulate an awareness of needs and of potentialities to 
satisfy them and to promote technical consciousness may take one or both of 
the following forms: 


(1) The appointment of village level workers living and working in 
close contact with the villagers; and 


(2) The organization of village councils, community schools or similar 
nuclei within the village. 


The former approach is best exemplified in India in the provision of a new 
cadre of village level workers each to be responsible for some five villages 
usually with a population of 2,000 to 2,500. They are not highly qualified 
specialists in any one field but are multi-purpose workers trained in a number of 
skills. In addition to the task of stimulation and persuasion by demonstration 
or in other ways and of giving elementary technical advice within their competence, 
they act as liaison between the villagers and the technicians transmitting 
needs and drawing on technical advice, services, and supplies. The effectiveness 
even of the village level workers in close touch with the people will be limited 
unless the desire for self-help is stimulated and given direction by or through 
village organizations, especially in respect of collective activities. Mention 
has already been made of Panchayats, village development councils or similar 
nuclei, and co-operatives as types of organizations for these purposes. In 
India it is usually the responsibility of the village level worker to stimulate 
the organization of village development councils through which he works as well 
as with individuals; but there is much variation in the emphasis so far placed 
on this phase of his work. In Ceylon there are no such multi-purpose workers 
at the village level, but the officers of the various government services are 
more heavily concentrated than in India, and an attempt is being made to find and 
train voluntary village leaders as liaison between rural development societies 
and the technical services of the government. In the Philippines the community 
school undertakes the responsibility for promoting self-help. It brings about, 
through its teachers, the establishment of a neighbourhood development council 
for each 30 to 50 families, which in turn nominates representatives to a village 
council. 


In order to promote technical consciousness it is desirable to go somewhat 
further. It has been found that the most effective method of assuring 
that there is a technically conscious villager in each welfare field is for 
the village development council to set up a subcommittee for each type of activity, 
with one or more members of each subcommittee going to the block or project 
centre for training. 


In Ceylon the problem of training voluntary village leaders is approached 
by giving short courses covering orientation and the acquisition of simple 
techniques in a variety of fields. The best approach which we observed, however, 
was where the village level workers in one state in India promoted the establishment 
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of a village development council which in turn appointed subcommittees for each 
type of activity. These subcommittees co-opted other villagers. Members of 
subcommittees were then given 3 to 5 days in-service training in their particular 
field at the block headquarters. This assures each village of having a resident 
with elementary technical knowledge to discharge the dual responsibility of 
educating other villagers as to the benefits available in his field and of 
organizing self-help activities in that field. 


The functions of village level workers, whether official or voluntary, and 
self-help activities of villagers will not be performed with full success 
unless they are adequately supervised, unless technical services are available 
and unless supplies are forthcoming whenever required. Equally, there must be 
clear and adequate representation of needs to those directing a project. The 
best approach which we observed was in building an organization upwards ‘from the 
village societies, while at the same time having an official servicing 
organization of adequate size. Thus in one state in India the councils from 
approximately 15 to 20 villages elect a representative to serve on a circle 
council; in turn, each of the 5 circle councils elect a representative to a 
block council for approximately 65,000 population. Each of the 3 block councils 
then elects a representative to a project council for approximately each 200., 000 
population. On this project council there are also representatives from each 
government service as well as prominent citizens of the community at large. 
The project council is then truly representative and able to voice the needs 
of the village as well as to assure that the administration of the project unit 
will be integrated and co-ordinated at the top. This building up of organization 
from the village up was also exemplified in Ceylon where it was reported for 1951 
that the 5,118 village Rural Development Societies were constituted into 396 
"Group Societies” which in turn were formed into 117 "Unions". The unions 
approximated to the smallest fiscal unit of government. 


Community projects cannot be efficiently carried out unless all the people 
in & community - men and women, youth and children - participate actively. Women, 
youth, and children make up the majority of the population in any community. 
They should be organized to undertake activities of interest to them and to the 
community. The over-allcommunity approach must be supplemented by the home and 
the group approach. The important role which women, youth, and children can 
play in community programmes has not yet been fully realized by most of the 
officers in charge of the projects visited. Some efforts have been made along 
these lines, but much remains to be done. 


The administrative organization to provide services, supplies, and supervision 
must to a large extent be technically self-contained. This implies that there is 
at headquarters a sufficient cadre of well qualified officers for each major 
service - agriculture, health, education, and so on, as well as facilities such 
as hospitals, senior schools and supply depots. The population covered must 
be such that the overhead cost of these services can be met. The consensus 
appears to be that in countries with a low income the population in a project 
should not be less than 200,000 for economical operation. Nor should it be 
more than 500,000 since beyond this, the staff and facilities must be duplicated 
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to be effective. The project should be divided into blocks or sub-units, with 
local headquarters in which are situated the primary medical units and other 
facilities, and where are stationed technical workers competent to meet the 
immediate needs of surrounding villages and supervise village level workers. 
Such technical workers should themselves bé supervised by the more highly 
qualified staff at the project headquarters. 


The most effective way of organizing multi-purpose community programmes 
is to co-ordinate all the relevant governmental services at the block level. 
These are organized under a single administration for the express purpose of 
advising on all subjects and fulfilling all needs expressed by the technically 
conscious village development council. Any staff already working in the area 
should be placed under the project officer when a new project is set up. 
This implies that multi-purpose community programmes should be established so as 
to coincide with the already established but understaffed units of government 
administration. The importance of such co-ordination under unified direction 
was brought home to the Mission in observing that community programmes spearheaded 
by a single agency of the government such as education or health were usually 
lopsided and failed to elicit the co-operation of other agencies of the 
government. 


While the community projects observed, for example in India and Ceylon, 
provide the set-up for effective co-ordinated action, the potentialities have 
not yet been fully realized, in part no doubt because the projects are new. 
But there appear to be several other reasons for this. There seems to be a 
tendency for heads of government departments to regard community projects as an 
additional responsibility or activity rather than as agencies through which they 
can more effectively operate. In some areas it has yet to be recognized by 
officers of the government that war on poverty, disease and ignorance requires 
as much enthusiasm and concentrated effort if it is to succeed as war against 
an enemy. As is not unnatural, departmental loyaities and jealousies sometimes 
inhibit full co-operation with agencies in charge of community projects. Equally 
as important as a greater will to participate in community projects in the 
necessity for greater resiliency in administration and speed in meeting 
requirements. As mentioned earlier, this is not unconnected with the existence 
of administrative manuals and regulations unsuited to the needs of change and 
growth. Without the decentralization and liberalization of administrative 
policy, the progress of community programmes will be retarded or oa 
frustrated. 


Examples were cited where requests to meet village needs emanating from the 
communities were delayed beyond measure through the necessity for proceeding 


through channels which had been established for unco-ordinated services. We 
noticed one example where the demand was created in several villages for improved 
seeds which were not made available until the planting season was over. Instances 


were even cited where requests were refused, although funds were available, 

on the grounds that the regulations permitted issue only to individuals within 
the specific service itself. It should be axiomatic that demands for needs 
should not be stimulated unless they can be adequately met, and that the 
organization must be designed to meet them. 


It is desirable at this point to draw attention to an inherent danger of 
duplicating administrative services in the organization of a project. A project 
area may or may not coincide with the boundaries of what has been the administrative 
unit of government, such as a province or district, at whose centre are officers 
of previously established services such as agriculture or health. These officers 
are already overburdened with routine duties. 


For the development project special officers are appointed. Thus in the 
Indian scheme a unit of 200,000 population is provided with the following ‘officers 
who are additional to those already posted to the area within which the project 
is sited: 1 project executive officer; 2 assistant project officers; 

12 agriculturalists (college graduates); 3 extension workers (vocational 
level); 3 medical officers; 30 educationists, etc. The question naturally 
arises as to the eventual relation between the more intensive activities and 
those being carried on by the previously existing administration and the 
administrative reorganization required to prevent competitive duplication. 


We would call attention also to the serious need for co-ordination of 
community projects, both governmental and voluntary. In one country there 
were five national agencies which had never consulted jointly with one another. 
In another country, one state is supporting two separately administered and 
unrelated units for community programmes. The steps necessary to correct this 
are too obvious to enumerate. Similarly it should be possible to co-ordinate 
voluntary agencies with each other or with government project agencies without 
loss of identity, although the difficulties are great. 


D. Time Sequence in Community Projects 


The time sequence is important in developing community projects. This 
was well expressed by one commentator who defined the stages as follows: 


(1) A period of psychological stimulation, initiation of programmes 
and preparedness for developing organization and leadership. 


(2) A period of planning local programmes based on surveys. 
(3) An experimental period when development is likely to be slow. 


(4) A period of steady activity and especially local activity and 
leadership, and increasingly effective use of the resources that can 
be developed within the community. 


While we were greatly impressed with the thoroughness of the initial 
preparation, particularly in India and Ceylon, we gained the impression at 
times of undue optimism over the length of time before these stages can be 
satisfactorily completed. Thus the period of three years for which budgetary 
provision is made in the Indian Five-Year Plan may possibly lead to undue pressures 
to obtain quick results. At least careful attention should be paid to this 
aspect, since failure to reach targets may invite disillusionment and retard 
rather than encourage the community consciousness necessary for continued success. 
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E. Steps in Inaugurating a Community Project 


The Mission observed that the inauguration of a project after selecting 
the location and the selection and training of a minimum necessary staff usually 
covers certain steps. These are undertaken either by the village level workers 
or by the sub-unit staff: 


(1) A village survey is undertaken both to provide essential information 
about the village and to permit evaluation of needs. 


(2) A village development council of say six to eight individuals is 
formed. These may or may not be officers of an existing village 
organization. Asian countries almost always had effectively functioning 
village organizations. Colonial administrations in some of these countries 
deputed the functions previously performed by these organizations to one 
individual who assumed statutory responsibility. As a result, the 

village organizations fell into desuetude. With the revival of 
nationalism in the Asian countries, the administrations are beginning, 

to resurrect these organizations and provide them with statutory functions, 
such as the panchayats in India. These organizations may not at first 

be capable of carrying out community projects. Eventually, however, 

new voluntary councils should be merged with old statutory organizations. 

As it has been pointed out, one of the chief drawbacks to immediate 
consolidation is the age of the officers of the old statutory organizations 
and their consequent inability to carry out all the development functions. 
By and large, the future of the villages rests in the hands of its youth. 
The consolidation of new and old village organizations will occur automatically 
when the younger generations attain the status of village elders. This 
however does not mean that the wisdom of the older generations should be 
ignored. 


(3) Following the survey, the village development council meets with one 
or more members of the project staff, including the village level workers, 
to discuss needs and to suggest programmes. 


(4) These meetings also result in the formation of the required 
subcommittees. 


(S) The executive officer of the block then meets with the village 
development council to decide on a programme and determine priorities. 


(6) During this period essential steps are taken to provide the in-service 
training of subcommittee members. 


Whatever organization is formed it is desirable to give it some statutory 
authority if it is to fit in with the administrative. structure and requirements. 
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F, Staff 


The establishment of a new type of organization should carry assurance that 
the best possible staff is recruited. This was not the case in some countries 
for two reasons and consequently those recruited were not of the desired quality. 
The salaries offered were at the bottom of the graded scale rather than well up 
in the scale. Hence, experienced individuals were not attracted. Another 
reason for poor recruitment was the failure of government to assure the civil 
service status necessary to provide security of tenure. , 


G. Extension of Projects 


The successful organization and nation-wide extension of multi-purpose 
community programmes requiré adequate funds and trained personnel. These 
requirements are discussed elsewhere. Even if these conditions are met, 
however, they may fail from lack of understanding and participation by the 
people. It is therefore important not only that initial plans be carefully 
conceived and that the requirements for intensification of activities within 
projects and the duplicaticn or extension of projects be anticipated, but also 
that experience be gained by experimental exploration on a more limited area 
before plans are extended. 


Initial exploration is illustrated in India by Etawah and the Firkas. 
Systematic extension of projects is well illustrated in one state in India 
to cover a population of over 21,000,000 during the period 1952-58. The first 
consideration was that of financial resources available for community development. 
It was found that over and above the funds which could feasibly be provided a 
further sum of approximately 10 per cent had to be found; this the state was 
able to do. The next step was to review administrative integration and 
co-ordination and it was found that the existing administrative structure 
was not adequate for these needs, especially because of lack of co-ordination. 
This lack evidenced itself in the poorly trained lowest rung of the official 
hierarchy in each autonomous department; and in the absence of any existing 
agency to undertake rural development on a co-ordinated basis. It was proposed 
that initially intensive blocks covering every aspect of community programmes 
should be undertaken only in areas with assured rainfall or irrigation. This 
over-all blueprint was approved by the State Advisory Committee, established 
specifically to pass on the recommendations of the State Development Committee 
and its Development Commissioner. Then the Development Commissioner proceeded 
to outline the details of the programme to be aimed at in each village and 
block level in the initial blocks, together with the organization and functions 
of the block headquarters. The first year's objective was 10 blocks of which 
three should be staffed to train village level workers. The plan analyzes in 
detail the financial requirements under recurring and non-recurring items as 
well as under loans to provide agricultural credit, irrigation, reclamation 
facilities, cottage industries, etc. The personnel needs are estimated under 
the requirements of each category of officer, their existent availability, the 
annual output by existing training facilities and the requirements as indicated 
to extend the latter if at present insufficient. 
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H. Evaluation 


The village survey previously referred to provides a basis for subsequent 
evaluation and should be designed by the evaluation administration where such 
exists. The total surveys then provide a base line for future measurement of 
progress both locally and nationally. But equally important - if not more 
important - purposes of evaluation are to assess the relative merits of various 
techniques and approaches, to reveal the strength and weaknesses of individual 
programmes and to judge the effect on community life and relation. Evaluation also 
has a competitive value to stimulate effort in individual programmes. Continuing 
evaluation of community programmes is of such importance for this purpose that the 
Mission considers that a separate evaluation agency should be established in all 
countries in which community programmes are an important element in policy. This 
has been done in India where the objectives of the evaluation programmes are, as 
follows:1/ 


"(1) Help determine progress, by ascertaining: 
(a) How plans for the year are progressing. 
(b) How effective the programme has been. 
(c) What improvements are desirable in future pldénning. 


(2) Help determine the degree to which the Community Development Project 
programme is accomplishing that which we set out to do. 


(a) Help determine the degree to which each of the larger purposes of 
the Community Development programme are being accomplished. 


(3) Help in guidance. 


(a) Help determine what people accept, what they reject, where they 
have differences. 


(b) Help the programme and administrative staff know about the people 
of the project areas. 


(c) Help determine what the people do as a result of the recommended 
practices and programme. 


(4) Help determine what cultural forces, economic considerations or improper 
teaching methods are blocking acceptance of improved agricultural and home- 
making practices advocated by the village level workers. 


(5) Serve as a check on extension and other educational teaching procedures. 


1/ Evaluation of the Community Development Programme, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture - New Delhi - 1953. 
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(a) Help determine from important and objective evidence the 
effectiveness of different methods of working with the people in the 
community development areas. 


(6) Make it possible to demonstrate to the public concretely what is 
happening; and to provide evidence to the villagers of the value of the 
programme. 


(7) Provide guides to training, assuring that training emphasizes vroven 
methods. 


(8) Give to the villagers and all the staff a sense of accomplishment by 
showing to them the measurable results of their efforts. 


Attention has been drawn to the slender financial resources available for 
development and to the need for having projects of such a size that services 
are provided as economically as possible within the limit imposed by these 


resources. There is the danger referred to earlier that the limited finances 
will cause development authorities to spread the resources too thin for effective 
use. In five or ten years achievements may then fall short of targets or 


expectations so that the multi-purpose community approach is discredited. As 

an illustration of the danger we mention the planning of medical services in one 
state in India. A medical planning commission had recommended earlier that a 
primary medical unit should not care for more than 40,000 people and expressed 
some fear that even this might result in too great a dilution. But the typical 
coverage of a primary medical unit in the community project is some 67 ,000 
people and in one project we observed a primary unit responsible for over 100,000 
people. i 


The Mission became keenly aware of the dilemma facing the government 
anxious to extend advisory and welfare services as widely as possible but faced 
with the possibility that too great a dilution of services might cause them to 
go to waste. The dilemma is all the greater if there is the danger of unrest 
among populations not receiving services who observe the benefits accruing to 
populations in project areas. In such circumstances the Mission sees some merit 
in the approach of the Indian Government which makes a relatively concentrated 
attack on poverty in 55 project areas,*but holds the situation by more lightly 
held forces over a wider area. 


The danger remains, however, that the urgency and widespread nature of the 
needs may tempt forces away from community projects in the interests of lighter, 
more widespread coverage so that they do not fully serve their purpose either 
in demonstrating the efficacy of the multi-purpose approach or in increasing 
income which can later be tapped for the further extention of services. It 
would appear therefore that community projects should be conceived so as to give 
careful attention not only to the areas and size of population necessary for 
economy but also to the density and composition of technicians and facilities. 
Evaluation of projects may make an important contribution to informed judgement 
on these matters in relation to the financial resources available and the speed 
with which community projects should be extended. 
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Having regard to the value of community projects as demonstrations for 
future guidance, the Mission considers that: 


(1) It is desirable for a country intending to develop community projects 
to precede their establishment by expert assessment of: 


(a) the minimum area and population to be covered (which will be 
related to the existing administrative structure) 


(bo) the degree of concentration of technicians and facilities 
desirable. 


In both cases judgements are likely to cover a range rather than be precise. 


(2) That if at all practicable, several community projects be initiated of 
different degrees of intensity (within a predetermined range) and with 
modifications in the structure of organization and composition of personnel 
to take account of differences in intensity. 


(3) That special attention be given in evaluation to assessing the ratio 
of costs to benefits in community projects differing in intensity and 
structure. 


ie Quality Demonstrations 


Experience suggests the desirability of planning quality demonstrations to 
set standards and stimulate evaluation. The Mission considers that in countries 
or states where there are a number of community projects it would be desirable 
to plan at least one such quality project. By drawing attention to defects or 
by encouraging competition through reports on comparable achievements, evaluation 
may act as a stimulant; but there will be a much more real appreciation of 
possibilities if outstanding achievements can be shown to result, not from 
particularly favourable conditions, but rather from the quality of the personnel 
working under usual conditions. Moreover, a project of this character would be 
of great value as a training or refresher centre. 


‘The approach which commends itself to the Mission is to give the 
responsibility for a community project to a university in each state or province; 
for a university might be expected to respond to the challenge to exceed other 
projects in achievement. Moreover it would be a natural training centre for 
the technicians needed as projects are extended and for refresher courses. Other 
than the research and teaching facilities required for its work as a university, 
it should not be more favourably treated than other projects. 


An alternative approach would be to concentrate the best personnel in one 
project. This would be less satisfactory as a long-term approach because the 
use of a university would more closely link higher training with service 
requirements and strengthen the contribution of the university to the solution 
of the problems of the society in which it is placed. 
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TRAINING 


A. General 


The countries of Asia have become more acutely conscious than in the past 
of the necessity to fight poverty, disease, and ignorance if effective democracies 
are to be established. This requires an educational system designed to produce 
citizens for a welfare-minded state. General education is in the process of 
reorientation towards this goal. This is evidenced for example by the "community 
schools" in the Philippines; "basic education” in India; and "vocational 
education” in Thailand, each approach being designed specifically towards more 
efficient community living. In each of these reorientated school programmes the 
village needs which can be met by self-help are analysed and the students are 
then being trained specifically to contribute toward the promotion of self-help 
activities. This training not only includes such requirements as improved 
agricultural practices, or village sanitation, but also the manual arts related 
to everyday village life. 


These approaches require special attention to the training of teachers, but 
the problems faced in community programmes require also the training of a large 
number of technicians and other workers. None of the countries visited has 
sufficiently trained personnel for nationwide community development. This shortage 
exists to a varying degree within each country as well as within specific fields 
of activity in each country. 


International agencies may contribute to the task of training technical 
personnel and other workers, by fellowship programmes or training schemes in the 
countries themselves; but the growing needs for personnel, not only in community 
programmes, but also in government services generally require that training 
institutions be expanded or established and that facilities be adequate for the 
training of teachers to staff these institutions. In all the countries visited 
the extension of training facilities is taking place or is planned; but in only 
one country, and that in respect of medical services, did there appear to be 
adequate provision for the training of teachers in respect of welfare services. 


The staffing of nation-wide community programmes would require an expansion 
of educational facilities at all levels, covering not only general education, but 
also vocational and professional training. The shortage of facilities for 
primary and secondary education is paralleled by small admissions to colleges 
and universities which are themselves inadequate. In consequence the annual 
output is far from adequate to meet the needs. It is important to draw attention 
to this situation for the success of over-all development plans is not likely 
to occur unless national educational facilities are adequate to train the required 
personnel. 
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An important aspect of plans for community programmes should be a survey of 
personnel requirements and of the expansion of facilities needed to meet them. We 
visited one State in India which has completed such a survey, and similar surveys 
have been made elsewhere, but more comprehensive national surveys are needed than 
have yet been undertaken. 


Community programmes necessitate the training of workers of two main 
categories: the multi-purpose workers and the single-purpose workers. The multi- 
purpose workers include community organizers, village headmen, village level 
workers, etc.1/ They require training to acquire knowledge of the needs and 
problems as well as of the customs and traditions of the villages, in the 
understanding of human behaviour and human relations and in the methods of approach 
to the villagers, and to acquire a general knowledge of and elementary skill in 
the various fields relating to over-all community programmes. It is preferable 
for such a worker to have more adequate training in any one of the technical 
fields, such as agriculture, health, education, social welfare. 


The single-purpose workers, include specific technical helpers or aids, 
voluntary workers and office holders of various village organizations as well as 
vocational workers and professional personnel. These aids, volunteers and office 
holders in general have no schooling or limited schooling and are given brief 
training to do a simple job, or a certain phase of a job under close supervision 
and guidance. Responsibilities which are more technical and difficult will be 
undertaken or shared by better qualified workers. The "dais" (assistant mid-wives) 
in India and vaccinators, first-aid workers, etc. in the different countries are 
examples of such aids and workers. They are local people trained to serve the 
local community. 


Vocational workers have definite educational qualifications and are trained 
in regular vocational schools or special technical institutes for a vocation which 
requires specialized knowledge and skill. Nutritionists, regular mid-wives, 
health visitors, sanitary inspectors, school teachers, handicraft instructors, 
co-operative organizers, agricultural and engineering assistants, are examples of 
this category. 


Professional workers are those who receive their professional training in any 
one of the technical fields such as agriculture, engineering, education, health, - 
medicine, or social welfare in colleges or higher educational institutions. 


The village headmen and village level workers as well as the technical aids 
and voluntary workers mentioned above are sometimes called auxiliary workers. 
The vocational workers are sometimes called auxiliary or para-professional 
workers. In the medical profession, even a college trained nurse is regarded 
as para-professional because of her role in the medical team as a whole. While 
the term auxiliary worker generally implies a person with limited schooling and 
brief training, it is not necessarily so in respect to the team working on 


1/ The village level workers are also known as "community workers", "mass 
education organizers" etc. The functions of the village headmen are also 
multi-purpose, but their educational background is in general very limited 
and their training, if any, is very brief. 
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community programmes. Most of the village level workers in India have good 
academic background as well as working experience. A number of them even have 
college degrees. In community programmes an agricultural expert may act as an 
auxiliary to a medical officer and vice-versa. In fact all workers of community 
programmes, in addition to being trained for one particular field, should be 
prepared to act as multi-purpose workers where this is required to co-ordinate 
work in various fields. This necessitates that all types of training ae share 
a@ common community ot betaine hy project practice field. 


In each country the training of workers to staff community programmes is 
largely ad hoc and to some extent experimental or improvised. While this may be 
necessary under present conditions, there is the need for long term planning to 
place such training on a permanent basis. 


B. Education of Professional Personnel 


Professional training is in the main a matter for the universities. The 
Mission considers that if the needs for professional work in rural communities 
are to be met, there must be not simply an expansion of university facilities but 
also some changes in university attitudes and conceptions. 


One reason for this is that members of the professions are seldom willing 
to work in rural areas. Another is that the problems to be faced in working in 
the villages are difficult and complex and universities seldom prepare trainees to 
meet then. 


One influential voluntary agency proposes to bring about the necessary 
changes in attitude and to orient professionally trained people for rural work by 
the establishment of a "Rural University.” This development is defined as the 
final of five stages of basic education - adult, pre-basic for children under 
seven, basic education for children of seven to fifteen, post-basic for 
adolescents from fifteen to eighteen, and finally education in the Rural 
University. Adult education is conceived as education of the grown-ups in the 
widest sense, of which literacy is only a small part. The over-all objectives 
of this national voluntary agency are stated to be "the education of the 
community as a whole, and of every individual member, for a happy, healthy, clean 
and self-reliant life. It concerns itself with everything that affects the 
villagers’ well-being and their means of livelihood. It has its roots in the 
realities of village life, as it is today, and is striving towards a better life 
in every sense of the word." The Rural University is organizing courses around 
the basic needs of the’ rural population which are given as follows: 

(a) agriculture and horticulture; (b) animal husbandry (dairying); (c) rural 
engineering; (d) rural industries; (e) rural public health; (f) food 
technology and nutrition; and (g) rural education. 


There seem to be two underlying purposes. In the first place, the "core" 
courses of basic education combine formal training with practice in the 
everyday process of living and working. Second, it is anticipated that 

“university” education in a rural setting would attract more professional people 
to live and work in rural communities and thus overcome the present dearth of 
technical personnel in those areas. 
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Except that it is professional or vocational, the Rural University partakes 
in great measure of the nature of the Danish Folk High School. Such a 
conception has much merit but the Rural University does not provide a substitute 
for the universities as normally conceived. National needs are not likely to be 
met by leaving existing universities unchanged and establishing rural 
universities to meet the needs of community programmes. There still remains 
the necessity for a reconsideration of the role of universities in more 
effectively meeting these needs. While a consideration of the functions of 
universities in extending knowledge and in general education or “culture” is - 
beyond the purview of this Mission, our survey would neglect a major requirement 
for the success and expansion of the community approach to rural betterment if we 
failed to comment on the existing university situation in the countries visited. 


Among the major needs of Asian countries the promotion of economic and 
social progress is of paramount importance and to deny the responsibility of the 
university in helping to satisfy such needs would be to adopt an unduly 
cloistered and scholastic attitude. It was apparent to the Mission that 
universities in the countries visited are very often conservative in organization 
and teaching. Their curricula are often obsolete and they lack practical 
contact with the rapidly changing social and economic structure of the countries 
of* Asia. 


Professional personnel for community projects cannot be adequately trained 
by ad hoc arrangement (save as a stop gap). Rural universities may make some 
contribution, but seem unlikely either to have syfficient resources or to sustain 
sufficiently high standards of training or link training with sufficient research 
of sufficient quality. What is needed, therefore, is a reorientation of the 
curricula and methods of universities to bring them more closely in touch with 
community needs. This involves the responsibility with special reference to 
community projects, to direct their research to the problems with which the 
projects must deal, and relate their training to project requirements by field 
work in project areas. The best way of doing this is for universities 
themselves to be responsible for some community programmes. 


Such an extension of responsibility by universities was demonstrated by the 
North China Council on Rural Reconstruction in the years preceding the Council's 
disruption by the Japanese invasion in 1937. Five university colleges in 
agriculture, economics, engineering, education, social administration, civil 
administration and social medicine, as well as the community development 
administration itself, were constituted into a single body. This body 
administered on behalf of the government rural services for a population of 
approximately two million - a population larger than is either necessary or 
practicable in small countries. The purpose of the new administration was to 
demonstrate successful techniques and methods in each service and to train 
professional personnel in them. In brief, a "rural university” was established 
not separately but by the integrated extension by existing colleges of their 
teaching and research into a rural community. This necessitated that academic 
personnel be transferred to work in the community in a dual capacity. On the 
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one hand they were responsible for developing and administering work in the 
various fields, and on the other hand for developing research and training in the 
community. The institutions were re-vitalized. Traditional conservatism in 
outlook was broken, The general education in the individual collzges was greatly 
improved. The several disciplines had a single practice field and the students 
assigned to “clerkships” in the community in their final academic year were given 
the oppartunity for organized practice and actual participation not only in their 
specific fields but also in welfare services as a whole. The physician learned 
to know the problems of agriculture and the engineer the problems of social 
administration. The people thus trained were qualified immediately to fill 
positions in community projects much more efficiently than if they had been trained 
in an unintegrated separate community field for each discipline. We are of the 
considered opinion that a major contribution to the eventual improvement of the 
welfare of peoples in under-developed areas would be through the reorientation 

of existing universities to extend their training and research activities into 

the rural communities in the manner illustrated above. 


Gs Training of Specialized (Vocational ) Workers 


We visited or were informed of a number of institutions training specialized 
(vocational) workers for co-operatives, women's work, social welfare, various 
aspects of medicine, health, agriculture, etc. 


The information obtained on these institutions was too meagre to evaluate or 
to report specifically on how adequately they operated. Some general 
observations however seem permissible. 


The various categories of specialized workers are greatly needed for 
community development programmes in each of the countries visited; they are very 
much in short supply. 


The existing educational tradition in the countries visited does not 
encourage, and sometimes precludes the integration of formal education with field 
training. We urge consideration to remedy this weakness. We note that, in 
collaboration with the Ford Foundation, the Government of India is taking initial 
steps in this direction in medicine, agriculture and social work. 


The second observation is supplementary to the first. Funds necessary for 
training are channeled by governments through their departments of education. 
Institutions established for training of specialized workers outside of the 
country's traditional educational policy, whether by service departments or by 
private initiative, generally have a hand-to-mouth financial existence. The 
latter is true of many of the institutions referred to in this section. 


The corollary of these two observations is that national planning for 
community development programmes falls short if it does not plan adequately for 
each of the categories of specialized workers required especially to implement 
the non-agricultural socio-economic aspects of such programmes. This reinforces 
the necessity noted elsewhere that planning is incomplete without concurrent 
surveying of its personnel requirements and adequate facilities to meet such 
requirements. 
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D. Approaches to the Training of Village-Level Workers 


The most comprehensive approach to the training of village-level workers is 
in India. There the view is taken that the problem of increasing food production 
and improving conditions of village life can best be approached by training a 
special class of multi-purpose workers, each one of whom is to work in close 
contact with 2,000 to 2,500 villagers. The functions of such workers were 
indicated in the previous chapter, and also the type of organization needed to 
enable them to operate effectively. 


In the first year of operation of the community project in India, thirty 
training centres were established in collaboration with the Ford Foundation. fhe 
three main objectives were "(a) instilling in the future village workers a clear 
and challenging understanding of the nature of rural community development and 
the significance of this bold new programme to the future of India; (bv) developing 
in the trainees a spirit and philosophy of service to the people so essential to 
effectively helping village people help themselves, and (c) providing all the 
trainees first-hand experience in applying the extension principles and methods 
they study in the classroom to meeting the day-to-day problems confronting 2 
village extension worker."1/ 


Each centre is designed to train two classes of forty students simultaneously, 
with each class alternately working in the field and classroom. Training is for 
six months. The major subjects are agriculture in its various aspects; health 
and sanitation; co-operatives; rural local government; social (adult) education; 
and rural extension. 


The budget normally provides for a staff, in addition to the principle, of 
two agriculturalists, two physicians, two educationalists, one veterinarian, 
one co-operative officer and two extension officers. Each training centre is 
located in a “block”, preferably containing an agricultural farm or nursery. The 
Mission noted considerable variations in the educational background of trainees, 
as well as of staff, and also some variations in the curriculum. Generally the 
agricultural staff were better prepared to teach a community approach than the 
personnel in other fields. The variations in teacher qualification were 
especially noticed where the training centre instead of employing its own full- 
time staff utilized the services of the field staff of related government offices 
in the vicinity of the centre, regardless of their teaching qualifications. In 
the best training centre observed a full-time staff was employed, each member of 
which was especially selected for what was considered to be an important and 
difficult assignment. 


India is also establishing extension courses in six agricultural colleges, 
each of which will have a nearby "block" for student practice. The Mission had 
opportunity to visit only one of these colleges. The facilities and staff 
appeared to be of a high level, but it followed a policy of complete separation 
in field practice of the educational activities of agriculture extension from 
other agriculture services including supply. It is our view that the two should 


1/ Programmes in India Receiving Ford Foundation Assistance, 1952, page 14. 
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not be separated, if the agriculture student of extension, especially in under- 
developed areas, is himself to be successful as a member of a community 
development tean. 


Plans are also made to provide three medical colleges with "blocks" for 
the training of much needed medical and health workers in the rural communities. 


In Ceylon, Provincial Training Centres have been set up for the orientation 
of village leaders who are secretaries and other office bearers of Rural 
Development Societies. They are selected for training by the "Group Societies" 
and Rural Development Societies. The course was first planned for a two-month 
period but difficulties experienced in withdrawing villagers from their work 
for so long a time led to a shortening of the course to two weeks. The subjects 
originally covered were similar to those as enumerated above in respect to the 
training programme in India. Because of the shortening of the period of 
training, they were modified in agriculture by concentrating on the seasonal 
practices required at the time of the course. The approach appears to be 
promising in orienting village leaders, awakening technical consciousness and 
giving a knowledge of official services and facilities, but the Mission is 
somewhat doubtful of the capacity of a villager to absorb techniques over a 
variety of fields in two weeks. 


As in India, a major problem is to find officials to participate in the 
programmes who are not only technically competent but also skilled in teaching. 
While there are one or two full-time staff, the teaching depends chiefly upon the 
officers of the various welfare services stationed in the vicinity of the centre. 


In the Philippines, teacher training and school curricula have recently been 
reoriented towards community development. This was done particularly to 
“activate” its elementary schools as community centres. While the schools were 
the most effective which we observed as centres radiating influences for rural 
betterment, in the nature of things their scope and influence are limited and 
they are a substitute for multi-purpose programmes whose processes are intricate 
and have many points of focus. They should be conceived of as a very important 
agency in such programmes. | 


The Republic of the Philippines is also planning the inauguration of training 
for agricultural extension workers at the college level. 


Many of the voluntary agencies observed also undertake to some degree the 
training of village-level workers. The most comprehensive programmes by a 
voluntary agency, as observed in India, give training in agriculture, but place 
special emphasis on "craft-centered basic education” aiming at the development 
of village industries and handicrafts for self-sufficiency. The period of 
training is for six months the last of which is spent entirely in the field. 
The class in session at the time of our visit consisted entirely of college 
students or graduates. The full-time staff were specialists in much the same 
fields as those listed earlier in respect of the official training projects in 
India, but seemed in general better qualified as teachers than those in the 
official programmes. Training programmes of some other voluntary agencies 
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were not so impressive as that referred to, however, and the training periods 
were of shorter duration.1/ 


E. Other Aspects of Training 


The Mission particularly considered the problem of the training of auxiliary 
workers such as technical aids, village headmen, specialized voluntary workers, 
and office holders of the various local community organizations and associations, 
for multi-purpose community projects. 


It is useful here to distinguish between auxiliary workers and vocational 
workers. The latter are of the type already in use in the various countries 
before the advent of community projects: midwives, nutritionists, sanitary 
inspectors, etc. The auxiliary worker may be regarded as one who can be 
identified by the brevity of his training compared to that of professional 
workers, his dependence on better qualified workers for supervision and guidance, 
and his close relationship to the community served. He is trained in one or 
more skills belonging to a field or a group of allied fields, so as to assist 
but not to supplant professional personnel in that field. Although generally 
auxiliary workers are persons having a limited scholastic preparation, 
particularly in rural areas where literacy standards are low, certain persons 
who are considered professional or technical workers in one field, may, with 
limited additional training in a related field, be used as auxiliaries in the 
latter. In every case, it is felt that the sense of belonging to the community 
is an essential part of the make-up of auxiliary workers. 


Multi-purpose auxiliary workers are of primary importance for under-developed 
areas. The rural people in such areas are accustomed to turning to an individual 
whether the teacher, the priest, or the headman in their midst for advice on a 
variety of problems. Thus a multi-purpose worker will be easily understood and 
readily accepted in the rural communities. In order to prepare him to function 
more adequately and to meet community needs in an integrated manner, this meeting 
suggested that the multi-purpose worker should have knowledge and skill in at 
least one technical field, and in addition a general understanding of other 
fields related to community programmes, such as health, education, agriculture, 
social welfare, nutrition and homemaking. It was felt that while it is 
necessary for the multi-purpose auxiliary worker to possess skill in one field, 
his chief function is that of a co-ordinator who funnels technical services to 
the local community with the aid of technical workers and of village leaders 
trained for one specific responsibility. Such village leaders should possess 
an innate aptitude rather than have educational qualification specifically to 
undertake sanitation, adult education, and other self-help village activities 
under the general guidance of village-level workers and the close supervision of | 
vocational or professional workers. These leaders should have at least several 
days training from time to time at a designated centre. 


It is important to ensure that the training of auxiliary workers in 


different fields should be co-ordinated. While the trainee should major in one 
field, at the same time he should be provided with a basic knowledge of other 


1/ Details of some official and some voluntary training schemes are given in 
the Appendix. 
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fields and thus become a multi-purpose worker who can be helpful in co-ordinating 
the services of welfare and other agencies, This recommendation becomes possible 
because of the rapid international extension of multi-purpose community projects 
to provide the required common practice area for the students from each field. 


The Mission also considers: 


(a)- Training of multi-purpose workers should be for not less than one year. 
Aptitude should be emphasized as an important factor in the selection of 
trainees. A useful method of discovering aptitudes consists in inviting 
the candidate to spend four to five days in the training centre where in 
addition to aptitude tests, he is also required to do different kinds of 
jobs involving "the dirty hand" method. Teachers should be full time and 
experienced in community welfare work. Training should be so designed as 
to enable workers to return for additional training for higher responsibilities. 
The content of training should include knowledge of the elements of 
agriculture, animal husbandry, health and sanitation, nutrition, and 
homemaking, recreation, civics, and cottage industries, community organization 
and knowledge of human behaviour and relations. Practical aspects of 
training should be stressed. 


(b) International technical assistance should preferably be given to the 
professional group, who in turn will train workers. Also technical 
assistance is required for the development of audio-visual aids, workshop 
techniques and research for improving methods of training, and, technical 
assistance teams would be helpful to demonstrate the development of new 
techniques and methods. 


(c) Organization for training should include provision for adequate and 
periodic evaluation of work done. 


Two further points should be stressed. First, it has been demonstrated that 
auxiliary workers are effective only to the degree that they are supervised. 
Second, the Mission has observed much variation in the quality of training in 
various centres. The “principal” himself is often unable to evaluate the quality 
of instruction in fields other than his own. Consequently we suggest that any 
central organization for a number of training centres should have a training 
section staffed by at least one officer in each of the major fields of training. 
Such officers must possess high professional competence in the particular field as 
well as experience in the application of their profession in the villages. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


The co-ordinated multi-purpose community approach to rural betterment has been 
tried in many places in the past, but its integration into overall plans for 
national development, and the aim to extend official community projects over a 
whole nation are new in the countries surveyed. For those familiar only with 
small scale and community projects, usually voluntary especially in more developed 
countries, and who have not observed the new type of project in action, it may 
be difficult to realize the scope and great significance of these programmes. 

We most strongly and earnestly urge the importance of considering community 
programmes in the setting of national development programmes and in terms of 
their great potential contribution to such national programmes. We have been 
impressed with the growing technological consciousness in the countries visited, 
and the possibilities of developing this in support of the community programmes, 
and with the importance of directing technical assistance programmes to make a 
contribution to this development. 


We are equally impressed with the necessity for building from the bottom 
up, and we have looked at the process of village improvement from the village to 
the central administration of government rather than from the top down. This 
has impressed us with the significance of community programmes in stimulating, 
expressing, and developing the democratic process of evolutionary improvement 
through participation of rural people in obtaining things they want. We cannot 
argue or illustrate in detail and it is difficult for us to convey in words to 
those who have not accompanied us in the villages, the impressions which, often 
no doubt subconsciously, have affected our judgment on the importance of this 
process and of the groundswell movement which is expressive of aspirations often 
vague and incoherent, for the prospects of betterment. If the democratic way 
is to be pursued and is to succeed these aspirations must be satisfied and not 
simply by government services, which in any case many countries are not yet 
wealthy enough to give on sufficient scale, but by participation of the people 
themselves in government programmes through self-help activities. 
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VI 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


A. General 


The Mission has observed technical assistance programmes under bilateral 
schemes and those of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies, the Colombo 
Plan and of private agencies. We have been interested in those which were 
directly related to community development programmes and to the development of 
national services which were not, but could be so related. These include 
the participation of the Technical Co-operation Administration and the Ford 
Foundation in the Community Projects in India, a Fundamental Education 
Demonstration in Ceylon under UNESCO direction, and assistance to training 
under the Colombo Plan also in Ceylon, as well as health, education, and 
agriculture extension projects under a number of agencies in Thailand, and 
similar projects under several agencies in the Philippines. 


It is beyond the terms of reference. of the Mission to enlarge on the general 
problems involved in technical assistance; but certain of them are so germane 
to the provision of technical assistance for community projects that we feel 
impelled to draw attention to them. 1/ 


a In some cases, technical assistance agencies were conducting projects in 
different parts of a country which, if integrated, could have formed multi-purpose 
community programmes. This possibility should be considered in the reorienting 

of existing projects and in the planning of future projects. To avoid undue 
concentration of personnel and acute technological congestion in one area, the 
parts of an integrated programme would have to be less heavily staffed than is 
now true of some individual projects. This would be more realistic, since 

a project loses much of its value as a demonstration if personnel costs cannot 

be sustained or duplicated locally. 


2d) Sometimes individual projects as now conducted are completely unrelated - 
co-ordination is lacking and possibilities for mutual assistance are neglected. 
In some cases, the first time that separate agencies got together was in 
discussions with the Mission. This is also true of voluntary agencies. 


1/ ‘Our observations are without prejudice to the question of technical 
assistance for specific purposes which cannot for one reason or another 
be integrated into community projects. 
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It would be ideal if each country would set up a continuing national 
planning agency with ex-officio representation from the international agencies 
sponsoring technical assistance programmes in the country. This planning agency 
should have sub-committees for each of the welfare services, where the specialized 
agencies concerned would be represented, such as FAO in agriculture and WHO in 
health. This mechanism would provide greatly needed co-ordination in screening 
requests for technical assistance at the national level and should also improve 
co-ordination at the international level. 


Short of this, it is at least necessary for each country to set up a 
national consultative committee composed of representatives of the inter ney one 
and bilateral agencies and of the governmental departments. 


Ai There appears to be the need for close co-operation at the planning stage 
among the various technical assistance agencies, especially in the case of projects 
directed by one United Nations agency and staffed by other United Nations agencies. 


h, A number of projects did not conform to existing standards for demonstrations. 
We discuss these standards below and recommend that they be taken into 
consideration in planning new projects and, where practicable, in reorienting 
existing projects. 


Ds The capacity for absorbing technical assistance is limited, at times severely, 
because of the inadequacy of existing government administration and the shortage 

of trained personnel. Unless these weaknesses are removed, technical assistance 
will most probably fail. Assistance in the strengthening of administrative 
organization and in training the necessary cadres of administrators and technicians 
should be antecedent to, or at least parallel with the programmes. 


6. One weakness in technical assistance programmes is the recruitment by regional 
specialized agencies of personnel from other regions, who hold responsible 
positions in their countries or regions. Since government salary scales in 
under-developed areas are low, individuals are naturally tempted to apply for posts 
with salaries at the international scale. In order to avoid this shift of 
personnel from regions where they are badly needed, application for a post should 
not be accepted without consulting the regional office where the applicant is 
working. 


ths The Mission noted the fact that governments may request assistance to start 
new programmes similar to those already under way but as yet not completed. This 
is likely to lead to the reduction of support for existing programmes and may 
endanger their success. This tendency, which is closely related to the question 
of over-saturating a country with technical assistance, should be discouraged. 


8. Technical assistance personnel are often appointed for too brief a term, 

thus causing a heavy turnover. In addition, arrivals are often greatly delayed. 
Those responsible for projects have to contend with short-term budgeting. Although 
fully aware of the difficulty of solving these problems, we are convinced of 

the necessity for attempting a solution. There must be increased continuity 

of personnel, and projects must be stable over a long enough period of time to 
permit efficient administration. Counterpart officers, locally provided services, 
and parallel funds should be assured before technical assistance personnel arrive. 
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B. Recommendations regarding Community Projects 


ifs The promotion of self-help activities, and the co-ordination of government 
services in rural areas through multi-purpose community projects, which are 
integrated into national development plans, express the most significant 
approach to rural betterment and improved agricultural production in modern 
times. If successfully organized and administered, they provide a means of 
effectively utilizing the small national resources which can be directed to 
development, and of promoting the democratic participation of the mass of rural 


people in schemes for their own betterment. We therefore recommend that high 
priority be given in Technical Assistance Programmes (a) to extending, among 
countries faced with similar problems, a knowledge of the community programmes 
already being undertaken, and (b) to assisting Member countries in developing 
the community project approach. 

es Consideration should be given to setting up demonstration community 
projects in one or more countries in the region of South and Southeast Asia. 


These would take into account the general requirements enumerated in Sections A 
above and B.4 below. 


ae Existing single purpose of technical assistance projects should be re-examined 
with a view to developing them into multi-purpose community projects which might 
be used for training and demonstration purposes. 


4, A demonstration or pilot community project should conform as closely as 
possible to the following standards: 


(1) The area selected should be equivalent in size at least to the 
smallest administratively and economically viable area. 


(2) It should be designed to continue as an integral part of the . 
administrative structure and as a training centre after the withdrawal 
of technical assistance personnel. 


(3) Preliminary steps to establishing demonstration projects should 
include: 


(a) A clear formulation of objectives. 

(b) Selection of a representative area. Choice should not be 
conditioned by temporary expediency, such as the existence of 
suitable buildings, at the expense of long-term objectives. 


(oa A survey adequate for ascertaining the major characteristics 
of the area and for establishing a datum line. 
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(ad) Arrangements for setting up a top-level national joint 
consultative committee composed of representatives of governmental 
departments and the technical assistance agencies concerned. 


(e) Prior appointment of counterpart personnel and provision of 
transportation and other services. 


(4) Demonstration projects should not be more heavily staffed with either 
local or technical assistance personnel than is necessary, taking into 
account the capacity of the country to continue, duplicate, and extend 

the project after completion of the demonstration. This can be modified. 
so as to provide for the addition of such personnel and facilities as 

are needed for training purposes. 


(5) Technical assistance personnel should be selected on the basis of 
their ability to interpret to governments and to train counterparts as 
well as of their technical competence. 


(6) Counterparts should be capable enough and of high enough status 
in the administrative structure to be able to: 


(a) Carry on the project as a demonstration and training centre 
after withdrawal of technical assistance. 


(vo) Make direct recommendations to the heads of national services: 


as The Mission makes the following additional recommendations for technical 
assistance to community programmes: 


(1) Consideration should be given to assisting specific aspects of the 
programmes, such as training, costing, administration and evaluation. 


(2) Fellowships should be provided, for teams if possible, for the 
purpose of in-service training in countries where community programmes 
are well established. 


(3) Arrangements should be made to permit exchange visits of senior 
officials in charge of community programmes as a whole, or of various 
aspects of them, to countries where such programes exist. 


(4) Consideration should be given to arranging a meeting in 1954 of 
senior officials responsible for community programmes and officials of 
similar status in countries planning such programmes. 


(5) The possibility of encouraging and assisting countries to organize 
national conferences on community development should be considered. Such 
conferences should prove to be an effective means for the promotion of 
closer co-ordination of the activities of all the agencies engaged in 
community programmes in a country. They might be the prelude to the 
establishment of national planning and co-ordinating agencies. 
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APPENDIX A 
Terms of Reference of the Mission 


i; The basic responsibility of the Mission is to assist the Secretary- 
General in the implementation of ECOSOC resolution 390 D (XIII), a copy of 


- which is attached. 


2. The Mission will be concerned with the general field of community 
organization and development and in particular with: 


(a) community welfare centres used as instruments to promote 
economic and social progress, 


(bo) other types of community programmes or projects aimed at 
promoting community development on a self-help basis, and 


(c) national or governmental policies designed to stimulate or 
encourage community self-development. 


os The Secretary-General requests the expert group: 


(a) to observe and study community organization and development 
projects in the area visited and to collect relevant information, 
paying particular attention to: 


(i) the varying objectives and scope of projects and programmes; 


(ii) the varying methods used in establishing and operating the 
same; 


(iii) the successes achieved and difficulties met. 


(vo) to arrange for a group consultation on the subject with the 
leaders of the community development movement in South and Southeast 
Asia participating in the International Conference of Social Work to 
be held in Madras (India) in December 1952, 


(c) to participate in a 2 - 3 day conference for Indian community 
workers organized by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Sevagram, Wardha, M/P, 


(d) to prepare a report for submission to the Secretary-General on 
the group's findings, to be substantially in such form that it may be 
distributed by the United Nations to governments. The report to 
include the main conclusions and recommendations of the survey, 


(e) to formulate recommendations to the Secretary-General with 
regard to possible future international action to be taken jin the 
field of community organization and development, 


(f) to indicate to the governments the various kinds of direct 
assistance available to them through the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies and on their request, to advise them concerning problems 
relating to community organization and development. 
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APPENDIX B 


RESOLUTION 390 (XIII) OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL OF 9 AUGUST 1951 


PART D 


USE OF COMMUNITY WELFARE CENTRES AS EFFECTIVE INSTRUMENTS TO 
PROMOTE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS THROUGH THE WORLD 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Recognizing that the experience gained in several countries indicates the 
value of community welfare centres in both urban and rural areas, 


Recognizing the advantage of placing accurate information on this experience 
at the disposal of Member States asking for it, 


uF 


Requests the Secretary-General: 


(a) To compile, in co-operation as appropriate with the specialized 
agencies and non-governmental organizations, and with the assistance 
of the Governments of Member States on whose territory such experience 
has been gained, full documentation on: 


(1) the varying objectives and scope of such centres; 


(ii) the varying methods used in establishing and operating 
the centres; 


(iii) the success achieved and difficulties met; 


(vb) To put the documentation, as it becomes available, at the disposal 
of Governments requesting it; 


(c) To indicate to Governments the various kinds of direct assistance 
open to them through such sources as the Technical Assistance Board, 
the projects of the specialized agencies and the provisions of 

General Assembly resolution 418 (V); 


(ad) To submit to the Social Commission, not later than at its ninth 
session, a full report on this subject, in order that the Commission 
may, if possible, determine some general principles which underlie 
successful techniques; 


(e) To invite the Technical Assistance Board, meanwhile, to give 


sympathetic consideration to applications from Governments in this 
field; and 
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roe Recommends that the specialized agencies, when initiating or continuing 
projects of a suitable nature in their particular fields of activity, 
co-operate with the United Nations and other organizations concerned in 

the development of such centres. 


APPENDIX C 


SCHEDULE OF THE EXPERT MISSION TO SURVEY AND PROMOTE COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(1 December 1952 - 28 February 1953) 


1 - 12 December 1952 New Delhi (India). Assembling of the 
Mission; discussion of survey plans; 
consultation with officials and 
representatives of governmental departments, 
voluntary organizations and technical 
assistance agencies. Visits to projects 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi, e.g. 


(i) Faridabad Co-operative Community; 
(ii) Village Level Workers Course at Janta 
College; 
(iii) Nilokheri Refugee Colony; 
(iv) Dhuri Community Project and Bhadson 
Training Centre, PEPSU; 
(v) Agriculture Research and Extension 
Project at Bawana; 
(vi) Co-operative Farm at Jaipur Village. 


13 - 18 December 1952 Calcutta (West Bengal, India): 
Prof. Horace Belshaw and Dr. John B. Grant 
to consult Government officials and to 
visit: 


(i) Sriniketan Rural Reconstruction 
Institute; 
(11) Burdwan Community Project; 
(iii) Fulia Urban-CUM-Rural Development 
Project; 
(iv) Rural Health Centres. 


Madras (Madras, India): Mr. H.C. Chang to 
attend the Sixth Session of the 
International Conference of Social Work. 


19 - 2h December 1952 Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh, India): 
Consultation with State Development 
Commissioner arid officials of related 
Governmental departments and visits to: 


atte 


ox 


25 - 28 December 1952 


29 December 1952 - 12 January 1953 


13 - 18 January 1953 


(i) Etawah Pilot Project; 
(ii) Mainpuri Community Project; 
(iii) Allahabad Agriculture Institute and 
Extension Project; 
(iv) Training-cum-Extension Centre at 
Bakshi-Katalab; 
(v) Women's Training College. 


Travandrum (Travancore-Cochin): 
Consultation with Governmental officials 
and visits to: 


(i) Y.M.C.A. Rural Demonstration 
Centre and Rural Welfare Workers 
Training Institute at Martandam; 
(ii) Neyyattinkara Vilarancode Community 
Project. 


Colombo (Ceylon): Consultation with 
officials and representatives of 
Governmental departments, voluntary 
organizations, technical assistance 
agencies and visits to: 


(i) Kaduwela Women's Training Centres; 
(ii) Polgolla School of Co-operation; 
(iii) Provincial Training Centre at 
Nalanda; 
(iv) Arukwatta Mahila Samiti; 
(v) Panadura Community Centre; 
(vi) Arukwatta Rural Development Society; 
(vii) Turuwila Rural Development Society; 
(viii) Amaragedere Adult Education Centre; 
(ix) Bopetta Adult Education Centre; 
(x) Colonists Community at Kegalle; 
(xi) Minneriya Fundamental Education 
Pro ject. 


Nagpur (Madhya Pradesh, India): 
Consultation with Governmental officials 
and visits to: 


(i) Sevagram to attend a three-day 
institute on community organization 
and development; 

(ii) Hoshangabad Community Project; 
(iii) Powerkheda Training Centre for 
Village Level Workers. 
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19 - 24 January 1953 


25 - 29 January 1953 


30 January - 5 February 1953 


6 - 12 February 1953 


Madras (Madras, India): Consultation 
with Director, Community Projects, 
Director of Rural Welfare and other 
officials and representatives of related 
Governmental departments and voluntary 
agencies and visits to: 


(i) Firka Rural Welfare Projects. at 
Tirumangalam Taluk; 
(ii) Gandhiniketan Ashram and the Tamilnad 
Gramasevak Vidyalayam at Kallupatti; 
(iii) Gandhi Gram; 
(iv) Mathurai Community Project; 
(v) Training Centre for Village Level 
Workers. 


New Delhi (India): Final consultation 
with officials and representatives of 
Governmental departments, voluntary 
organizations and technical assistance 
agencies. 


Bangkok (Thailand): Consultation with 
officials and representatives of 
Governmental departments, voluntary 
organizations and technical assistance 
agencies, and visits to: 


(i) Bang Pa Kong Community Development 
Project; 
(11) Chachengsoa Fundamental Education 
Project; 
(141i) Agricultural Co-operative Settlement 
Project at Chiengmai. 


Manila (Philippines): Consultation with 
officials and representatives of 
Governmental departments, voluntary 
organizations and technical assistance 
agencies, and visits to: 


(i) Rural Health and Demonstration and 
Training Centre at Quezon City; 

(ii) Bago-Bantay Resettlement Community 
Project of the Social Welfare 
Administration; 

(iii) Community Schools at Balacan Division 
of the Department of Education; 

(iv) Rizal Pilot Project of the Philippines 
Rural Reconstruction Movement; 
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(v) Bulton Farm and Kapatagan Farm of 
the Economic Development Corps; 

(vi) Bukidnon Farm and Settlement Project 
of the Land Settlement and 
Development Corporation. 


13 - 28 February 1953 Manila (Philippines): Preparation of 
report and formulation of recommendations. 


APPENDIX D 
DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED PROJECTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Altogether the Mission observed 56 major rural community development projects - 
without counting the numerous stations and villages where the activities of these 
projects are carried out. Many important projects were not visited on account 
of the limited amount of time at the disposal of the Mission. Because of the 
increasing efforts made by the Governments in the promotion of community 
programmes, the Mission studied more projects undertaken by Government agencies 
than by private agencies. 


Thirteen of these 56 projects are described below in summary form. Their 
organization and administration, principles and techniques, programmes and 
activities are briefly indicated. To save space and to avoid repetition, many 
interesting projects observed by the Mission are omitted. 


Several of the projects observed by the Mission happen to be among those 
selected for case studies by the United Nations Department of Social Affairs. 
The results of these studies will be the object of a separate publication at a 
later date and, therefore are not described in this report. Moreover, as a 
means to promote the international exchange of information and experience in the 
field of community development, this Department is issuing country monographs 
describing the programmes and achievements in this field in various countries 
throughout the world. It is hoped to incorporate in such monographs the 
important projects in the countries visited by the Mission which have been omitted 
from this report. 


The accounts given of the thirteen projects mentioned in this Report are purely 
descriptive and not in any sense an evaluation. They are based on the material 
and information furnished to the Mission by the project authorities as well as 
on what the Mission itself observed during its visits. It should be pointed out 
that in view of the increasing tempo of community development in these countries, 
the situation within the next two or three years, with regard to these projects, 
may be very different from that which is described in the report. 
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I. INDIA 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 


There are at present 55 rural community projects of the basic type being 
undertaken in selected States by the Government of India in co-operation with 
the United States Technical Cooperation Administration, each project covering. 
approximately 300 villages with a population of about 200,000 people and a 
cultivated area of some 150,000 acres of land. A project area which approximates 
a tahsil or a sub-division of a district under the existing administrative pattern 
of a State is divided into three development blocks, each comprising about 
100 villages and a population of some 65,000 people. In areas where the 
establishment of a full project is not feasible, one or two development blocks 
have first been started. A block approximates a thana or a sub-tahsil under the 
existing administrative pattern of a State. The 55 projects serve about 16,500 
villages and some 12,000,000 people. 1/ 


This programme of community projects "derives its inspiration from the rural 
development scheme in Baroda, Madras, Etawah and Gorakhpur..." 2/ It isa 
part of India's Five Year Plan for Economic Development and is to be implemented 
within a period of three years. It is the first step in an over-all programme 
of intensive development to cover the entire country in the future. 


"The purpose of the Community Project shall be to serve as a pilot in the 
establishment, for the men, women and children covered by the project area of 
the 'Right to Live’. Food - the principal item in the wherewithals for this 
purpose receiving the primary emphasis in the initial stages of the programme." 3/ 
The accomplishment of this purpose requires "the fullest development of the 
material and human resources" 4/ following the guiding principle of self-help 
and joint action. The village people are encouraged to actively participate in 
this comprehensive programme by contributing especially their abundant but 
unutilized labour. 


The activities given top priority in the programme include the development of: 
(a) agriculture and related matters such as land reclamation, rural electrification, 
irrigation works, improvement of seeds, implements and methods of cultivation, 
provision of veterinary aid and breeding centres for animal husbandry, promotion 
of home economics, fruit and vegetable cultivation, encouragement of the use of 
commercial fertilizers, natural and compost manures, creation of credit and 


a) India: Community Projects, A Draft Outline, Community Projects Administration, 


New Delhi, 1952, pp. 39-Ko. 


2a/ India: Community Project, A Road to New India, Community Projects 
Administration, New Delhi, 1952, p. 15. 


3/ India: Community Projects, A Draft Outline, op. cit., p. l. 


4/ India: Community Projects, A Draft Handbook, Community Projects Administration, 
New Delhi, 1952, p. LoS. 


oe 


marketing facilities etc.; (b) communication such as construction of roads etc.; 
(c) education such as provision of compulsory and free education at the elementary 
stage, high and middle schools, adult education and library services; (d) health 
such as improved sanitation (including drainage and disposal of wastes) and 
drinking water supplies, medical aid, midwifery services, control of malaria and 
other diseases, etc.; (e) training such as courses for farmers, artisans, 
extension assistants, health workers, village workers etc.; (f) social welfare 
such as organization of sports activities, community entertainment, village 
fairs, co-operative and self-help movement, provision of audio-visual aids for 
instruction and recreation; (g) supplementary employment such as encouragement 
of crafts and cottage industries, medium and small-scale industries etc.; and 
(h) housing. 1/ 


The organization of the programme has four levels, e.g. Central, State, 
District and Project. 2/ 


At the Central level, there is a Central Committee, whose participants are 
members of the Planning Commission. Its functions are to formulate broad 
policies and to provide general supervision for the community projects. The 
Central Committee is assisted by an Advisory Board consisting of the Secretary, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, the Additional Secretary, Ministry of Natural 
Resources and Scientific Research, the Secretary, Ministry of Finance, the 
Government's "nominee" of the Indo-United States Technical Fund and the Secretaries 
of other Ministries concerned such as Health, Education, Irrigation, Public Works. 
The Community Project Administration is headed by an Administrator with an 
executive staff to advise him on all phases, and is responsible for planning, 
directing and co-ordinating the community projects throughout the country under 
the superivision of the Central Committee and in consultation with the appropriate 
authorities in the various States. 


A State Development Committee operates at the State level and consists of the 
Chief Minister as Chairman, with the Ministers for Development, Agriculture and 
Irrigation, Finance and such other Ministers as are designated by the Chief 
Minister as members and the State Development Commissioner as Member Secretary. 
There is also a State Advisory Board, the members of which are the Secretaries 
of the principal departments concerned with the community development programme. 
In States where u number of projects are in operation, there is a Deputy 
Development Comm’.ssioner specifically in charge of community projects. In 
addition, there is an operating staff in charge of supplies, training, information 
etc. All these officers work in close co-operation with their counterparts at 
the Central, District, and project.levels. 3/ 


1/ India: Community Projects, A Draft Handbook, op. cit., pp. 166-168. 
2/ See Organization Chart, Table I, p. 91. 


3/ India: Community Projects, A Draft Outline, op. cit., p.6. 
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On the lower level, there is a District Development Officer who is 
responsible for the execution of the community projects as well as the general 
development in the District. He operates under the direction of the State 
Development Commissioner and with the advice of a District Development Board 
consisting of the officers representing agriculture, health, education etc. The 
District Collector (Magistrate) serves as its Chairman and the District 
Development Officer as the Secretary. The status of the District Development 
Officer is that of an Additional Collector. 1/ 


A Project Executive Officer is responsible at the project level for the 
rural community programme in the area, if it is a full project or more than 
one development block. The Project Executive Officer operates under the : 
direction of the District Development Officer or the State Development Commissioner. 
There is also a Project Advisory Committee which includes, "besides the principal 
officials concerned, leading public workers, a few representative agriculturalists, 
the Chairman of the District Development Board, local representatives in the 
Parliament and State Legislatures etc." The Project Executive Officer serves 
as Secretary of the Committee. Each Project Executive Officer in charge of a 
full project has on his staff approximately 125 supervisors and village level 
workers. 2/ Project Executive Officers in charge of lesser units have 
proportionate staff. 


As mentioned earlier, a project area is divided into three development blocks 
of 100 villages apiece, each block having an Assistant Executive Officer aided by 
a technical team composed of an agriculturalist, a veterinarian, a cooperative 
organizer, an agricultural engineer, a civil engineer, a medical officer, a 
health visitor, a sanitary inspector, a dispenser, four midwives, and two community 
organizers as well as twenty village level workers. 3/ 


A village level worker is assigned to an average of five villages. A village 
on the average consists of about 100 families with approximately 500 people. 


The village level worker is regarded as a "key worker" in the rural community 
development programme. He is a person who knows the village and its people: 
their religions, customs, traditions, family ties, ways of life, etc. He serves 
all the people in the village - men and women, children and young people, farmers 
and people of other occupations. He helps the village people in all their needs 
and problems. He is a link between the village problems and the nation-building 
services. 4 


1/ India: Community Projects, A Draft Outline, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 


2/ Estimated Personnel for a Rural Community Project (Basic Type) is reproduced 
as Table II, p. 92. 


oye India: Manual for Village Level Workers, Community Projects Administration, 
New Delhi, 1952, p. 5. 


4/ India: Community Projects, A Draft Handbook, op. cit., pp. 10-20. 
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Some of the important principles which guide the village level workers 
in their work are given as follows: 1/ 


(a) To get down to the level of a villager, set an example by own way of 
living, get acquainted with him and be accevted as a friend; 


(bd) To use tact and imagination to win the confidence and respect of the 
villagers and develop an "intimate partnership” with them; 


(c) To guide the villagers to see and recognize their needs and problems, 
inspire them to think and assert themselves, develop in them an urge 
for change and a desire for better life and encourage them to release 
and use their own forces for the improvement of their living conditions; 


(d) To help the villagers to make their own plans and to do things for 
themselves. They should be made to feel that they are important; 


(e) To avoid quick action and too many activities. The problems taken up 
first should be the kind that a great many people understand and 
participate and that the results can be seen in a comparatively short 
period of time; 


(f) To be realistic and thorough in building up village development 
programmes which should differ according to felt needs and available 
resources. The villagers should be helped to keep up their interests 
in the programmes once they are started. The village level worker 
should ensure that he is able to do what is recommended regarding 
the supplies and services required; 


(zg) To discover and train local leaders. They are the people who can 
"mold", change, guide and influence the villagers' thinking and action 
for the common good. They speak their language and can better 
interpret their needs and problems. The village development programme 
can and will become a self-help programme only as village leaders are 
developed; 


(nh) To develop village co-operation. The success of village development 
programmes depends upon the way village people learn to trust each 
other and to co-operate with each other. Co-operative and group efforts 
should start with concrete and simple activities which will give the 
village people a feeling of group achievement. Important but difficult 
co-operative enterprises should be taken up later; 


(4) To enlist the support and co-operation of governmental and voluntary 
agencies. Indigenous organizations should be improved and utilized. 
Group organizations such as women's associations, youth and children's 
clubs should be organized and encouraged to participate in village 
development programmes. 


1/ For details, see Manual for Village Level Workers. 
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The village level workers uses the individual approach, the home approach, and 
the group approach as well as the community approach in his work. The following 
are some of the effective methods which the Community Project Administration has 
recommended that he adopt: 1/ (a) extension methods; (b) individual visits and 
talks; (c) organized visits to model farms, demonstration homes and places of 
interest; (d) group discussions and meetings at religious festivals and village 
markets; (e) "method demonstration" and "result demonstration" to show the 
village people how to do a certain job well and easily with a new tool or ina 
new way. The village people work only as soon as and as long as they see 
results; and (f) other methods to create interest and action such as plays, 
games, radios, exhibits, competitions, discussions, motion pictures, lantern. 
slides, etc. 


Since the village level worker is a generalist and not a specialist in any 
one aspect of rural development, he needs the help and supervision of members 
of the technical team stationed at the headquarters of the development block 
who help the village level worker by: (a) holding discussion meetings to learn 
from him the problems of the villagers in their respective fields and suggesting 
to him ways and means of solving these problems; (b) demonstrating to him how 
to do a certain job; and (c) going to the villages with him to see the conditions 
and help solve the problems. 2/ 


The village level worker performs his duties under the general supervision 
of the Assistant Project Officer who is in day-to-day touch with a number of 
village level workers and with his technical people. The Assistant Project 
Officer performs the village level workers on how another worker solves a certain 
problem and advises the technical personnel on how to help the village level 
worker meet his promises and commitments. 3/ 


The total estimates joint cost of the community development programme is 
$8,671,000 (or Rs. 41,291,300 representing external expenditure to be provided 
by the United States Technical Cooperation Administration) and Rs. 343,834,000 
(or $72,203,000 representing internal expenditure to be provided by the Government 
of India). Loans for self-financing schemes such as co-operative societies, 
cottage industries, etc. are provided by the Central Government. The State 
Governments concerned are expected to bear all the expenses involved after the 
third year. 


In financing the programme, great importance has been attached to the 
villager's contribution. The amenities require expenses which are many times 
more than the finances provided for in the Government budget just mentioned. — 
According to the estimates of the Government, there are about 50,000 adult male 
workers in a project area who, on the average, are idle half of the year. Bh 
even a quarter of this idle time could be harnessed for voluntary effort or self- 
help in programmes which are their own and supposing the wages for an eight-hour 
day are Rs. 1/8/-, it would mean that the villagers' contribution in labour alone 


Vy, India: Community Projects, A Draft Handbook, op. cit., pp. 16-20. 
2/ Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
replete galiogeiey Bhp}. 


will amount to more than Rs. 7,000,000 during the three-year period. The 
contribution of the villagers to the different activities of the community 
development programme are approximately estimated as (a) 10 per cent of the 

cost of irrigation; (b) 25 per cent of the cost of drainage and drinking water 
supply and buildings for schools and dispensaries; (c) 50 per cent of the capital 
cost of community centres and (ad) the entire cost of ordinary roads. Ay | 


l/ India: Community Projects, A Draft Handbook, op. cit., pp- 135-36. 
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STATE 


TABLE 1 


ORGANIZATION 


(Proposed Pattern) 


STATE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Chief Minister 
Development Minister 


Minister for Agriculture 
and Irrigation 

Minister for Finance 
Minister for Public Works 
Development Commissioner 
(Member Secretary) 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Secretary Finance 
Secretary Agriculture 
Secretary Health 
Secretary Education 
Secretary Industries 
Secretary Irrigation 
Secretary P. W. D. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Dep. Sec. Finance 
Director of Agriculture 
Director of Medical 

Health Services 
Director of Education 
Director of Industries 
Chief Engineer 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSIONER 


DEP. DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSIONER <C. P.) 


ADMINISTRATION 


Supplies Co-ordination 


FIELD OPERATIONS 


DISTRICT DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Collector -- Chairman 
Officer representing Agriculture 
: iv Health 


Information and 
Statistics 


Education 
Industries 
Irrigation 
P. W. Dz 


DISTRICT DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 


PROJECT OFFICER 
ASSISTANT PROJECT OFFICERS (2) 


Project Advisory Committee 
Officials 

Public Workers 
Agriculturists 

Chairman of District Board 
Members of Legislatures 
“Project Executive Officer 
(Member Secretary) 


AGRICULTURE 


HEALTH INDUSTRIES CONSTRUCTION INSTITUTIONAL SOCIAL SERVICES 
Secondary Health Unit (1) Agricultural Training and Building EDUCATION Chief Organiser (1) 
Graduates (3) experimental Roads 
M. 0. I/c Animal centres Irrigation Ee Organisers (6) 
Public Health Husbandry (3) 
Engineer (1) Cooperative (3) Assistant Engineer (1) Tranine 
Malaria Inspector (1) Agricultural Civil Overseers (3) institute 


Senior Health Visitor (1) 
Medical Officers (men) (2) 
Lady Doctors (2) 


Engineer (3) 


Superintendent 


Primary Health Units (2) 


M. 0. (2) 
Sanitary Inspectors (2) 
Health Visitors (2) 
Midwives (4) 
Dais (6) 
SUPERINTENDENT 
SUPERVISORS 


UN Presentation 2978 
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TABLE II 


Estimated Personnel for a Rural Community Project, (Basic Type) 


(1) Administrative Project Executive Officers i 
Assistant Project Officers 2 
TOTAL 3 
(41) Agriculture Agriculture graduates 3 
Agriculture graduates with knowledge 
of animal husbandry 3 
Agriculture graduates with experience 
in co-operation and knowledge of 
village participation os) 
Agricultural engineers or civil/ 
mechanical engineers with experience 
of agricultural engineering iS 
Civil overseers 4% 
Village level workers 60 
Stockmen 6 
Messengers AD 
TOTAL 91 
Plus the requisite ministerial staff - 
(iii) Social Education Community Organizers 7 
(iv) Health Medical Officers 5 
Compounders 3 
Sanitary Inspectors 3 
Health Visitors 4 
Midwives 1e 
TOTAL 2k 
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1. HOSHANGABAD COMMUNITY PROJECT 


The Hoshangabad Community Project was started in Madhya Pradest State, one of 
the 55 rural community projects undertaken by the Community Projects Administration 
in October 1952 although the preliminary work began in May of the same year. It 
consists of three development blocks with 345 villages and about 140,000 people. 

It covers two tahsils (sub-districts) of the Hoshangabad District which has 
1200 villages. : 


In accordance with the general method of work, the Hoshangabad Community 
Project started its work with one development block, Development Block No. 1, with 
headquarters at Babai serving 105 villages and some 50,000 people. There are 
about 138,000 acres of land, about 95,000 of which are under cultivation. The 
105 villages are grouped into 20 circles, each consisting of three to seven 
villages according to size of population, distance of villages, etc. Among the 
important facilities provided for the project area, there are 80 schools, a 
dispensary and a maternity and child welfare centre. 


The staff of Block No. 1 at Babai consists of an Assistant Project Officer, 
an Agricultural Assistant, a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon, an Assistant 
Development Inspector, two Assistant Community Organizers, a Civil Overseer, 
four Stockmen, an Assistant Medical Officer, a Sanitary Inspector, a Health 
Visitor, a Dispenser, three Midwives and twenty village level workers. One of 
the two Assistant Community Organizers is a woman to look after the work relating 
to girls and women. Besides providing technical supervision and assistance to 
the village level workers in promoting social education linked with social 
welfare activities, the Assistant Community Organizers co-ordinate and correlate 
all the resources and activities of the agencies working in the block. 


The estimated expenditures for the Hoshangabad Community Project is the same 
as for other projects, namely Rs. 6,500,000 over a period of three years. The 
items of expenditure and the methods of financing are also similar to those 
described earlier. 


The following presents briefly the programme of activities of Block No. l 
aimed at the development of village amenities as planned by the Community wah thers 
Administration. 1/ 


Agriculture 


In the field of Agriculture, action has been directed to: (a) the 
multiplication of improved types of seeds; (b) the extension of the two-crop 
and irrigated areas; (c) the improvement of methods of plowing; and (d) the 
preparation and use of manure and fertilizers. 


1/ (see following page for footnote) 


Since the area is mainly wheat-producing, species of rust-tolerant and rust- 
resistant wheat have been developed by the Experiment Farm at Powerkheda and 
have been distributed to selected farmers for demonstration and multiplication 


purposes. 


Extensive propaganda in the form of films, and actual demonstrations have 
been made to encourage the villagers to use organic manure as a fertilizer and to 
build pits for the disposal of waste used to make compost, and to utilize cow-dung 
as manure, instead of as fuel. The increased use of chemical fertilizers is also 
advocated. The growing of green manure and fodder is encouraged in the seasons 
when no major cereals occupy the fields. Actual demonstration with improved 
agricultural implements and irrigation apparatus has been undertaken as a means 
to convince the farmers of the value of better methods of cultivation and 
irrigation. 


The headquarters of a village level worker is a centre for storing seed 
fertilizers and equipment. These centres are served by a supply warehouse at 
the headquarters of the Assistant Executive Officer at Babai. 


Animal Husbandry 


Efforts have been made towards: (a) prevention of cattle disease; (b) 
improvement of breed and feeding; (c) promotion of dairying and poultry. 


In order to improve the livestock, it is planned to set up at Babai a fully- 
fledged veterinary dispensary with an Assistant Veterinary Surgeon and four 


1/ (footnote from previous page) 


A village on the average will generally consist of 500 people distributed 
in about 100 families. It should have these amenities: (a) two surface 
wells or tube-wells or tanks for drinking water; (b) adequate facilities 
for drainage; (c) agriculture extension service with one agricultural 
extension worker for every five villages; (4d) Veterinary Services through 
a Veterinary Hospital at the headquarters of the project area and through 
peripatetic agencies; (e) Sanitary services through a Sanitary Inspector 
maintained at the Block centres; (f) irrigation of at least half the 
agricultural land through irrigation canals, tube-wells, surface wells, tanks 
and left-irrigation from rivers, lakes, etc.; (g) reservation of one-third 
of the area of the village for village housing, grazing fields and fuel 
forests freshly planted, if not already existing, as well as reclamation 

of culturable waste land; (h) development of a road system to link 
together all villages within the project area up to a maximum distance of 
half a mile from each village to be connected by feeder roads constructed 
by voluntary labour; (i) primary schools for all school-going children; 
(j) primary adult education and recreation centre; and (k) centres for 
fisheries. 


Stockmen. The plan includes a "key village" centre for artificial 
insemination. yy The cattle market at Babai is utilized for the promotion of 
animal husbandry. 


Cultivable waste land is being developed for grazing purposes. To ease 
the pressure on available grazing fields, the removal of useless cattle is also 
under consideration. A herd of about 500 wild cattle in the west portion of 
Block No. 1 constitutes a menace to agriculture. According to the Development 
Commissioner, 90 per cent of the cattle in the area could be eliminated without 
affecting farming activities. 


Land Reclamation 


Soil erosion is a major problem in this area. The moving of the 
headquarters of the State Soil Erosion Expert to Babai has been proposed. The 
opening of fuel forests has also been promoted not only to increase the area's 
fuel supply but also to help in soil conservation and soil improvement. Up to 
now, cow-dung is still used as fuel. 


Education 


Action in the field of education is mainly concentrated on: (a) improvement 
of existing schools; (b) opening of new schools; (c) establishment of social 
and adult education centres. 


The existing schools in the area are being developed into "agriculture-bias" 
schools to fit in with the basic agricultural economy of the area. The opening 
of 25 new middle schools is contemplated. The Senior Basic School 2/ at Babai 
is being converted into an Agricultural Middle School. To provide the people 
with literacy and to help them develop proper habits and attitudes towards health, 
hygiene, sanitation, civic and social problems and to stimulate their desire for 
the improvement of economic and social conditions, the organization of six centres 
for social education (5 for adults and 1 for children) is planned. 


Ly According to the general plan of the Community Projects Administration, about 
600 "key-village” centres, each consisting of about three to four villages 
and including about 500 milk cows will be established in various parts of the 
country. It is designed to improve the breed and productive capacity of 
cattle. Bulls of inferior variety will be castrated and the breeding will 
be confined to a few especially .selected ones; pedigree and milk production 
records will be kept. The technique of artificial insemination will also be 
utilized in these areas. Measures to increase the local fodder supplies 
will also be undertaken. 


2/ Closely related to needs and problems of the villages as well as occupations 
and activities of the villagers. 


Industries 


The major need of the area is to bring the full employment of the people 
who are under-employed for at least half of the year. To accomplish this the 
programme includes: (a) improvement and promotion of weaving through supply 
of cotton yarns to weavers and through teaching them improved methods; 

(bv) improvement of methods of tanning and making use of material which is wasted; 
(c) exploration of fruit preservation industry as a new avenue of employment. 


The establishment of a training centre for six cottage industries to train 
six to twelve artisans per industry for a period of six to twelve months is 
contemplated. The trainees receive a stipend up to 15 rupees per month while 
under training, and a loan of 250 rupees, upon complétion of training, to 
purchase better tools and raw material. 


Health 


Curative and preventive medicine has been provided by the existing dispensary 
at Babai. Plans for the improvement of this dispensary have been made. A 
maternity and child welfare centre has also been established. Mobile clinics to 
cover all the villages in the Block are being organized. Sanitation and 
environmental hygiene are the responsibility of the village level workers and the 
social education teachers. Drinking wells in the villages are being improved 
and it is planned to give every village a protected source of drinking water. 
Drainage is being undertaken whenever necessary, under the sponsorship of the 
Village Development Council. 

Improved building methods and the use of ventilation devices to fit into 
the economic set-up of the villages are demonstrated and propagated. 


Co-operatives 


The establishment of co-operative societies, each with several functions, 
is envisaged. In addition to credit facilities each society is expected to 
provide improved seeds, fertilizers, and agricultural implements. It is also 
designed to serve as a savings bank as well as a marketing agency. 


Communications 


The muddy nature of the soil makes it necessary to construct 20 miles of 
all-weather roads to link up all the villages in the Block. Existing village 
roads are being improved. 


Social Welfare 


It is planned to set up a community centre in each village to serve as a 
rallying-point for all community activities such as meetings, drama, games, songs, 
dances, bhajans (religious songs); kirtans (folk ballads), kathas (folk dances), 
etc. The plan includes a reading room for each community centre. 
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Following the procedure laid down by the Community Project Administration, 1/ 
the work in Block No. 1 began with a field survey of all its villages. it 
comprised important topics such as population, housing, occupations, land and 
land tenure, irrigation and drinking water supply, crops, livestock, communications, 
education, health, rural finance and co-operation, rural organizations, cottage 
industries, fuel, food, etc. 


With regard to organization, at the time of the visit of the Mission, on 
18 January 1953, the Project Advisory Committee had not yet been organized. The 
reason given for the delay was that the District Development Commissioner did 
not want to organize this Committee until the Block and Circle Advisory Committees 
were organized. He wanted to organize these different committees from the base 
to the top, namely, to organize first the Village Development Council, which would 
elect one representative with the duties of forming the Circle Advisory Committee 
which, in turn, would elect representatives to form the Block Advisory Committee. 
The representatives elected by the Block Advisory Committees would constitute a 
reasonable number of the members of the Project Advisory Committee. This, 
according to the District Development Commissioner, would make the Committees 
truly representative of the people. The Circle Advisory Committees were in the 
process of being organized. One hundred and three out of the 105 villages had 
already organized Village Development Councils, each consisting of 6 to 8 members. 
Many of the members of the Councils are also members of the panchayats (Council 
is of chosen elders). The members of the Councils are assigned special functions 
such as revenue, agriculture, health, welfare, education, animal husbandry, etc. 


Meetings of Village Development Councils have been held where the members 
discussed their needs and problems with the village level workers, in order to 
draw up general programmes of activities. The Assistant Project Officer, in 
turn, has discussed and decided these programmes with the village level workers. 


In Gujarwara (1,255 people), one of the villages visited by the Mission, a 
Village Development Council was being organized by the village level worker who 
serves three villages including Gujarwara. The Council consists of eight 
members; four of them, members of the panchayat. The Chairman of the Council 
is also President of the panchayat. Some of the members are harijans 
("untouchables"). All the members can read and write. The Council has 


1/ According to the general plan of the Community Projects Administration, a 

a community project is implemented in 5 stages: conception (3 months); 
initiation (6 months); operation (18 months); consolidation (6 months); 
and, finalization (3 months). 


Conception covers the making of intensive surveys for the preparation of a 
typographic and economic blue-print of the project area and the finalization 
of financial estimates and plans covering all the amenities which the project 
aimed at. Initiation includes the recruitment of personnel, establishment 
of administrative and service facilities, provision of supplies and services. 
Operation covers top speed activity for establishing all the amenities. 
Consolidation covers the winding-up process of the construction activities 
and the switching over of the key personnel to the other project areas. This 
period serves also as a transition for the normal administrative machinery to 
step in to prepare and take charge of the operation area. During the period 
of finalization, finishing touches will be given to the operation area and 
the normal administrative machinery will take charge. 
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committees on agriculture, revenue, health, education, co-operation, animal 
husbandry, etc. 


The Council with the assistance of the village level worker, has succeeded 
in mobilizing the people of the village (a) to build 85 manure pits, 37 urine pits; 
35 soak pits; (b) to repair and widen all the roads in the villages; (c) to 
improve a drinking well for the harijans, with cement provided by the Government; 
and (d) to open a community centre for meetings, prayers, dramas, songs, games, etc. 
The building for the centre was loaned by a villager. 


The village level workers has distributed 85 mounds of better wheat seeds 
and 28 mounds of better gram seeds. 


Gujarwara has two schools: one for boys and the other for girls. There 
are two teachers, 53 boys and 353 girls. In addition, there is a woman adult 
education teacher who takes care of a sewing class and an education class, each 
attended by 28 women. 


2. POWERKHEDA TRAINING CENTRE 


The Training Centre for Village Level Workers for Community Development at 
Powerkheda, Hoshangabad District, Madhya Pradesh, is one of the 30 training 
centres which the Government of India has established in co-operation with the 
Ford Foundation and the United States Technical Cooperation Administration to 
train village level workers to staff community development projects. 


High priority has been given to training because it is believed that the 
success of any community development project depends primarily upon the ability 
of the village level workers to work with the village people, to win their 
respect and confidence, to stimulate their efforts towards improving their living 
conditions, and to help them in these efforts. These specialized tasks require 
new outlooks and special skills. Only with specialized training can the village 
level workers be expected to fulfill them effectively. 


The basic objectives of the training centres are threefold: (a) instilling 
in the future village workers a clear understanding of the nature of rural 
community development; (b) developing in the trainees a spirit of service to the 
people; and (c) providing all the trainees with first-hand experience in applying 
the principles and methods they study in the classroom to meeting the day-to-day 
problems concerning a village worker. ny | 


To facilitate the establishment of these centres, the Ford Foundation has 
made funds available to the Government of India to cover operating expenses such 
as Salaries and allowances of staff, stipends and allowances of trainees, and 
training aids. According to the agreement, the Ford Foundation provides all 
these expenses for the first two years, one-half of the third year and one-third 
for the fourth year. Through 31 May 1952, the Trustees of the Ford Foundation 


1/ Ford Foundation: "Programmes in India", New Delhi, 1952, pp. 14-15. 
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had approved grants totalling US $4,849,000 (Rs. 23,030,000) to India. Of this 
amount, US $2,344,000 (Rs. 11,134,000) are for conducting a programme of training 
for village workers to staff community development projects; the rest is used for 
the promotion of advanced training in health, agriculture, and so forth. The 
Government of India and/or the State Government concerned provide the funds 
required to cover the balance of the operating expenses and the capital costs 

of establishing these centres. Transportation equipment and demonstration 
supplies not available in India are provided by the United States Technical 
Cooperation Administration. 


Each of these centres has facilities for about 100 trainees and two groups 
of training staff. Training is on a practical basis. Because of the great 
demand on the training centres to supply people to work in new projects, the 
training period has been limited to six months. Continuous in-service and 
follow-up training is provided in the development areas. In most cases, the 
training centres have been set up adjacent to a community development project, 
in order to provide ready opportunity to the trainees to learn by working under 
supervision as village level workers. 


The training officers for each of the training centres are occasionally 
brought together in a working conference to help them understand the over-all 
objectives of the community projects and assist them in developing practical 
training methods for use in the training centres. Opportunities to see active 
community development projects at work form a part of the working conference's 
programme. . r 


There are 495 Blocks in the State of Madhya Pradesh. The State Government 
plans to introduce community projects to serve all these Blocks within six years. 
According to the Community Development Commissioner, 5,225 village level workers, 
including 475 as a reserve, will be ultimately needed. The State has now 
1,039 agricultural kamdars (workers), 280 overseers, and 289 multi-purpose 
stockmen and stockmen-cum-health workers. These 1,600 persons will be immediately 
available for employment in the State as village level workers. To meet the 
rest of the requirements, approximately 600 will have to be trained yearly, during 
a period of six years. Four training centres of the Powerkheda type, which 
expects to provide 150 trainees every year, will be required. 


The Powerkheda Training Centre was established on 3 November 1952. It is 
located in one of the three Blocks of the Hoshangabad development area. The 
Block has 112 villages, 18 of which have been reserved for the field work of the 
trainees. Eighty trainees attended the first course of the Centre, their ages 
varying between 25 and 5. Their minimum qualification is matriculation. All 
of the trainees have some experience in the various nation-building services and 
were selected from among the employees of the different departments concerned. 


The training staff consists of a director and 13 instructors: 3 for 
agriculture, 2 each for education, veterinary medicine, public health, 
co-operatives and panchayats, and one each for workshop and civil engineering. 
They were selected on the recommendations of the State Departments concerned. 
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The period of training for the first course was four months. The trainees 
were divided into two groups, each with 40 trainees. While one group received 
their supervised field experience in the neighbouring villages, the other group 
received instruction in the Centre's classroom. The first three weeks were 
devoted to training in the classroom. For two months the trainees spent 
their mornings (7:30-11:30) working in the villages, and the afternoons (2:30-4:30) 
studying at the Centre. During the first month of their field work the trainees 
were accompanied by and worked under the guidance of their instructors. _ They 
worked independently in. the second month, though closely checked by the instructors. 
During the last month of their training, the trainees were assigned to working 
in pairs in one village as village level workers for five days a week (Monday - 
Friday ). They came back to the Centre for discussions and exchange of experiences 
on Saturdays. 


Important aspects of the curriculum at the Powerkheda Centre are: (a) problems 
of rural India, methods of approach to villages, rural extension service, 
organization, administration and principles of Community Projects, etc.; (b) 
agriculture including soil, irrigation, manures, important crops and cultivation, 
seed selection, storing and supply, "trial plots,” use of local and improved 
implements, simple farm accounting, etc.; (c) horticulture and vegetable 
gardening; (d) plant protection; (e) agricultural engineering; (f) animal 
husbandry and veterinary medicine, including knowledge of common diseases and 
common drugs for domestic animals, methods of inoculation of animals, stock 
improvement, "key village scheme," etc.; (g) health, sanitation and hygiene 
including first-aid, "medicine chest", control of epidemics and infectious 
diseases, methods of vaccination and inoculation, village sanitation (improvement 
of water supply, facilities for drainage, bathing and washing, construction of 
manure pits, soak pits, latrines, etc.); (h) co-operatives; (i) panchayats; 
their constitution, functions, powers and operations; and (3) widening of 
villagers participation and social education. 


The curriculum emphasizes both the theoretical and practical aspects of the 
teaching subjects. 


The instructors and trainees all live in army tents. An open mat shed 
without tables or benches is used for classes and lectures. To gain experience 
in manual labour, (the "dirty hand" method), the trainees together with the 
instructors levelled the grounds, set up the tents, constructed the drains and 
latrines, and so forth. 


3. FULIA COMMUNITY PROJECT 


Fulia township is located in the Nadia district, north of Calcutta. Prior 
to the inauguration of the community development projects in 1952, Fulia was being 
developed to take care of middle class refugees from East Bengal. It is now one 
of eight areas in West Bengal selected for community development by the government 
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because of their prospects of improved irrigation and electric power supply. A 
recent report gives the population of the Fulia Community Project area as 65,412, 
comprising 92 villages or "mouzas" occupying an area of 81 square miles. The 
principal crop is paddy. Large scale irrigation through use of tube-wells is 
being introduced. 


Objectives 


The West Bengal Government, in a statement issued on 29 November 1951, stated 
that the purpose of this programme is to build an “interlocked-rural-urban 


"Urban people are too often engaged in activities which are not 
directly suited to meet the requirements of the villages. Again, the 
villagers, languishing economically, have not enough wealth with which to 
purchase the products of the towns. Our task, therefore, is to devise 
an interlocking economy comprehending both the town and the countryside, 
where a mutual exchange of goods and services can develop in a healthy 
and progressive manner. For this purpose, the new townships, as 
contemplated, will plan their urban production in such a manner that the 
bulk of this production will suit the needs of the villagers. At the 
same time, by improving the economic condition of the villagers themselves, 
they will be better able to purchase the products of urban manufacture. 
In this way it will be possible to restore and maintain an integrated and 
balanced economy as between towns and villages. It is thus clear that a 
rational scheme for the location of towns and villages in any area will 
have to be founded on the principle of mutual aid and complementary 
economic functions. 


"We have to develop, in the first instance, our villages along with 
the development of new townships in such a manner that what the town-dwellers 
produce, the villagers are prepared and able to pay for and consume. In 
the scheme given below new towns have to be developed, each to be linked 
up with a group of villages, so that the production and distribution of 
materials in the towns and villages are mutually adjusted. Incidentally, 
such co-ordinated and balanced development of a semi-urban township and 
some villages around it will prevent the present tendency of villagers 
migrating to the cities in search of employment and better amenities of 
Life. This scheme will, as a matter of course, satisfy the natural 
craving of the abler men in the villages to reside in an urban area with 
modern conveniences. The establishment of such rural-cum-urban townships | 
will also help in easing the problem or rehabilitation of refugees, who, 
congregated in cities, are today adding to the urban congestion and slum 
conditions. Furthermore, the large number of young men, who are now 
receiving training in our technical training centres, will get ample scope 
to work in these townships." 


Programme 


The unique thing about the Fulia Project is that its headquarters is being 
developed as an “urban-cum-rurel township". A recent report on Fulia states: 
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"The first Block with some sixty villages to be completed within one 
year was in process of establishment with the Project headquarters located 
immediately outside of Fulia (proper ). Practically every house in Fulia 
itself has its own loom and (it) is expected shortly to extend productive 
industry to include particularly manufacture of agricultural implements, 
household equipment and tools for cottage industry. An excellently 
equipped and supervised technical vocational school is engaged in training 
workers who, for the most part, will presumably settle in Fulia itself". 


Under the national plan for community development projects (see "Hoshangabad 
Community Project"), the Fulia Project will eventually include three development 
blocks containing approximately 300 villages and 200,000 inhabitants. Fulia 
itself, as the headquarters of the Project, is intended to be an urban-cum-rural 
township of 10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. It should then have all of the 
facilities required for the headquarters of a development block as well as these 
additional facilities: 


A Basic Teachers’ Training College. 

A Technical Training Centre. 

Arbitration and Law Courts. 

A Tractor Service and Supply Station. 

A Transport Workshop. 

An Engineering Workshop. 

A Secondary Hospital equipped for all types of medical care. 

A Training Centre for village level workers. 

A Dairy, a Poultry and Agricultural Experiment Station including Social 
Research Laboratories. 


Organization and Personnel 


The Organization, administration, methods, etc. of the Fulia Project are 
to a large extent similar to those of the Hoshangabad Community Project described 
earlier. For agricultural extension work, it is proposed to open a training 
centre at the West Bengal agricultural department's farm at Burduan with funds 
from the Ford Foundation. The trainees will be posted to the villages in 
each development block to mobilize the local people for improved agricultural 
practices. The personnel to man the Technical Training Centre at Fulia, is 
already available from among refugees who have completed their courses in 
technical treining establishments run by the West Bengal Education Department. 
Volunteers, from among the new settlers themselves, have helped in the building 
construction at Fulia. 


4, ETAWAH PILOT PROJECT 


The Etawah Pilot Project, a co-ordinated scheme for over-all rural development 
is regarded together with the Firka Development Scheme as the prototype of the 
55 community development projects undertaken by the Government of India. The 
Etawah project was launched in October 1948 by the Government of the State of 
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Uttar Pradesh, which had conceived the idea for such a scheme long before 
actually initiating the Pilot Project with the assistance of Mr. Albert Mayer. 
The latter was first called to Uttar Pradesh in 1946 with the idea of replanning 
the villages. After six months in the field, he came to the conclusion that the 
first step to be taken was not the re-plenning of villages but economic 
development. Early in 1948, he came again to Uttar Pradesh with a team of 

four workers, a county agent, a soil conservation engineer, a town planner and a 
social anthropologist to assist the State Government to plan and implement a 
co-ordinated project for overall village development. 1/ 


Etawah was selected for the establishment of this Project because it. 
fulfilled the following conditions set by the Government for such a project: 
"(a) neither too good nor too bad for improvement; (b) need for soil 
conservation; (c) neither a town nor too near a town but at an approachable 
distance." 2/ 


The block in the Etawah District which was selected consists of 96 villages 
with a population of approximately 79,000 grouped in 12,720 familes. The total 
area has some 61,400 acres of land, 45,000 of which are under cultivation. 

The area is noted for producing ghee Op! and growing oll seeds. Actual work was 
started in 64 villages in 1948 and was extended to cover 32 more villages the 
following year. 


Central Objectives of the Etawah Project 


The central objectives of the Etawah Pilot Project are: 


(a) "To help the people to help themselves. In other words, Government 
help in the form of technical service, facilities, and supplies is only to 
supplement the self-help of the people. This self-help programme works on 
two planes; human as well as physical, to improve the land through improving 
the people and to improve the people through improving the land." / 
Therefore, the main purpose has been to provide such means, facilities and 
agencies as would create an environment in which the villager is able and 
willing to improve his lot, through utilization of the fruits of research 
and of modern techniques on the one hand, and by the widening of his mental 
horizon through better and more extensive education on the other. These 
services also serve to "energize" community life through more lively village 
organization such as the village panchayats (councils of chosen elders) and 
co-operatives so that the villager may not only accept new and tested ideas 
and practices but make them become "self-generating and self-perpetuating". 


India: "The Project, How it Began" typewritten document furnished by the 
Deputy Commissioner in Charge of Community Projects, U.P.,P-l. 


Ibid. 
A liquid butter made from milk, 


India; Community Projects in Uttar Pradesh, Superintendent, Printing and 


Stationary, Lucknow, U.P., 1952. p.l. 


= 
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(b) "To see what degree of productive and social improvement, as well as 
of initiative, self-confidence and co-operation can be achieved in the 
villages of a district not the beneficiary of any set of special 
circumstances and resources, such as hydro-electric development or large- 
scale industry." 1/ 


(c) “To ascertain how quickly those results may be obtainable, consistent 
with their becoming permanently part of the people's mental, spiritual and 
technical equipment and outlook after the special pressure is lifted." 2/ 


(ad) "To see whether these results, if attainable, could be had at a cost in 
material and personnel which would be within the reach of the State and 
would be reproduced throughout the State by the existing departments and 


agencies." 3/ 


Principles and Methods 
The important principles and methods adopted by the Project have been given 


as follows: 


was 


(a) Simultaneous improvement of the people and of their land, supplies and 
implements ; 


(b) Widening the mental horizon of the people through participation; 
development of systems and methods which can be reproduced elsewhere 
without excessive cost and requirements; 


~ 


(c) "Inner democratization" through informal consultations and field visits; 


(d) Discovery of "key individuals" who enjoy the confidence of their fellow 
villagers before initiating specific activities; 


(e) Development of village leadership to ensure permanence of programmes; 


(f) Undertaking activities through existing local organizations or through 
natural leaders until new ones are organized; 


(g) Co-operation with individuals and research, and educational institutions 
doing similar work instead of competing with them for work or credit; 


(h) Mutual exchange of information and experience with other agencies to 
avoid mistakes and duplication and to ensure that the results of the project 
be of maximum usefulness; 


India; Interim Report on Pilot Development Projects - Etawah and Gorakhpur, 


Superintendent, Printing and Stationary, Lucknow, U.P., 1952, p. 23. 


ibid. 


Mayer, Albert, "Etawah Pilot Project Interim Report", Lucknow, 1949, p.1. 
typewritten. 
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(i) Local self-reliance and local sources of supply to avoid excessive 
burden on administration and dependence on outside supply, and to 
guarantee the timely fulfilment of supply requirements; 


(3) “Intensity and concentration" of efforts and resources on activities 
which answer the felt needs of the villagers and which can produce quick 

- results in order to build up the confidence of the people, and to avoid 
unnecessary confusion; 


(k) Systematic maintenance and follow-up to be provided at the outset 
of programme. 


Mahowa., the Key Village 


Mahowa, situated 18 miles east of Etawah, is the "key-village", the 
"substation" as well as the headquarters of the higher field staff of the Project. 
It serves as the hub of all its activities. In this village, there are 
(a) an Information Centre-Cum-Library, (b) a Rural Workshop, (c) a Veterinary 
Hospital, and (a) a Co-operative Union. 


The Information Centre-Cum-Library was established during 1949-50 to serve 
as the Central Library for the entire Project area. It contains about 3,000 
books and other literature which have been used by the People of Mshowa and other 
villages through "circulating libraries" with the aid of book chests. 
Exhibitions and charts showing the activities of the Project and their results 
have been displayed in the Library as well as a medicine kit consisting of 
23 simple drugs, supplied to and used by the village level worker to treat the 
villagers! minor ailments. Answering the villagers' inquiries is another 
function of this multi-purpose library. One assistant is in charge of the 
information and library services. 


The Rural Workshop was established during 1949-50 to make simple and 
improved hand tools and agricultural implements and also to train artisans and 
villagers to make and repair such implements. Different kinds of farming and 
irrigation instruments and machines have been exhibited and some of them are also 
for rent or sale. The workshop is under the supervision of a Deputy Development 
Officer in Agricultural Engineering with the help of an Assistant Development 
Ofstcer, They are also responsible for the promotion of agricultural engineering 
activities in the entire area. 


The Co-operative Union was established during 1948-49 to supply seeds, 
seedlings, fertilizers, insecticides, drugs, coal, cement, rationed cloth, iron 
goods and hardware, vegetable seeds, tools and implements, and other consumers? 
goods. It has a kiln and a tree and vegetable nursery of about Lilja acres, 
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This Union serves 15 villages representing a population of about 10,000 people. 
It has 46 individual members and 15 society members. The following table 
presents the amount of business conducted by this Union: 


Year Turnover Profit 

Rot RS. 
1948-49 80 , 49h 3,205 
1949-50 163,698 6,194 
1950-51 264 ,64Y, 14,780 
kee - 18,000 (about) 


30 per cent of the profit goes to a reserve fund, 10 per cent each to a 
development fund and dividends, the rest to a building fund. 


The work of the Union and of the societies is supervised by the co-operative 
inspectors. There are four inspectors in the Etawah district. 


The Veterinary Hospital was set up to prevent and treat animal diseases and 
to improve the breed of village livestock. Its staff consists of a Veterinarian 
Surgeon, a Dispenser and a Stockman. An Artificial Insemination Centre is an 
integral part of this Hospital. Efforts have been concentrated on inoculations 
against Rinderpest and Haemorrhage Septicemia. Castration and artificial 
insemination are the principal measures adopted for the improvement of village 
livestock, 


‘Administration and starrh/ 


Until 1952, the administration of the Project consisted of a Central Planning 
Office and of two main branches; the Operational Branch and the District 
Development Branch. The Operational Branch was considered as the "technical arm” 
of the Project, and the District Development Branch as the "public relations, sales 
and negotiating unit." 2/ 


The Central Planning Office abolished in 1952, had a Planning and 
Development Advisor and a Deputy Planning and Development Advisor who was also 
the Chief of the Operational Branch, a Rural Life Analyst, a Town and Village 
Planner, and a limited number of assistants. It was responsible for the planning, 
execution and supervision of the Project as well as the co-ordination of the 
activities of the two Branches. Another important function was "co-operation with 
and from" related State departments, individuals and private organizations. 


Ly, Now the administration is under the Development Commissioner, who is in 
charge of Community Projects of Uttar Pradesh. 


2/ India: “Specific Programmes for the Pilot Intensive Project in Planning, 
Development and Development Co-ordination in District Etawah", Office of 
Planning and Development Advisor, Lucknow, U.P., 1948, Section 3, p.22. 
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The Operational Branch abolished in 1949, was primarily an engineering 
unit. Its responsibilities comprised: control of soil erosion, reclamation of 
waste land, development of irrigation projects (pumps, tube wells, etc.), building 
of roads, drainage, drinking-water wells, etc. Its technical staff consisted 
of a Chief Engineer, an Executive Engineer, and two Assistant Engineers (one civil 
and one mechanical) who were assisted by General Overseers. and Supervisors 
respectively. The duties of this Branch were transferred to the state agency in 
charge of "Grow-more-Food" activities. 


The District Development Branch is responsible for the operation and 
integration of the Project's field activities, including arrangement of services 
and supplies, liaison and co-operation with related departments, private 
individuals and voluntary organizations at the district level. Its headquarters 
at Mahewa are headed by a District Development Officer (now District Planning 
Officer). Its substantive staff consists of six Deputy Development Officers; 
(one each for agriculture, agriculture engineering, village participation, public 
health, training, survey and statistics), three Assistant Development Officers (one 
each for the training centre, rural workshop, and supervision of village level 
workers ) two Assistants (one each for survey and statistics and Information 
Centre-Cum-Library ), an oversee. for building constructions, 24 village level 
workers (each in charge of 4 to 5 villages), and other auxiliary workers such 
as women workers, adult education teachers, etc. In addition, a Sanitary 
Inspector, an Adult Literacy Organizer, and a Senior Economic Intelligence Officer 
from the State headquarters also works with the Community Planning Officer at 
Mahewa. 


In order to enlist the interest and secure the advice and co-operation of 
individuals, voluntary organizations and educational and research institutions, 
the plan of the Project included the establishment of a District Development 
Association. 


The following presents a summary of the functions of some of the Project's 
officers, especially those who work closely with the village people: 


(a) District Development Officer: The major functions of this officer are: 
(i) field administration of the Project, supervision of all the field 
officers with the exception of the Rural Life Analyst, arrangements for 
the provision of supplies and services to all direct activities, staff 
development and training of workers and villagers, checking of targets 
and results; (ii) liaison and co-ordination with other departments at 
district level since the guiding principle is "to help but not to 
replace."; (iii) relations with the District Collector and the public 
through the District Development Association and assuring contact with 
the key individuals in all localities and on all sides. "Enlist their 
interest, advice and assistance, work with them, especially the Chairman 
of the District Development Association, to the maximum, but do not 
involve them functionally and irrevocably with the work, as this may 
not be the most fruitful arrangement in every case." 1/; 


1/ India: "Specific Programmes for the Pilot Intensive Project in Planning, 
Development and Development Coordination in District Etawah", op. cit., 
Section 6, p. 2. 
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(b) 


(c) 


(iv) development of co-operation with other groups interested in community 
development such as missionaries, Gandhi Ashrams, etc. 1/ 


Rural Life Analyst (now Senior Economic Intelligence Inspector): The 
Rural Life Analyst is independent of the "Administration Chain" and 

has no administration function. He advises and can report and recommend 
to anyone directly, with the exception of the village level worker. 

His specific functions cover exploration and recommendations with regard 
to (1) the general structure in villages; (ii) the attitude of the 
villagers towards the Government and the Project's programme and- 
activities; (iii) the possibilities of development of panchayats and 
co-operatives - including the degree of confidence shown by the 
villagers in them; (iv) indigenous organizations and local leaders with 
whom to work in the implementation of the Project's programme; as well as 
key villages that could be used for work; (v) the outlook and the felt 
needs of the villagers; (vi) the possibilities of promoting cottage 
industries, health and sanitation, social and adult education, etc.; 
(vii) local legends, customs, traditions, which have a special bearing 
on the approaches and methods used by the Project. He also observes, 
checks and reports on the progress of activities and records the 

work experiences, the effectiveness and validity of the work being done, 
and its success and failures. Recommendations on changes as well as 

on the next move to be made are among the impoxfant points covered in 
his periodic reports. 2/ 


Deputy Development Officer for Widening Villagers' Participation: The 
major functions of this officer have been described as follows: (i) to 
discover and develop local leaders; (ii) to cultivate school teachers 
and other village workers “as allies"; (iii) to awaken the villagers' 
interests and desires; (iv) to stimulate and organize villagers and 
groups (young men, young women, elderly women, children) to actively 
participate in village development programmes which should be arranged 
according to the villagers' seasonal leisure time or business in order 
to make it easier for them to participate; (v) to focus social and 
adult education activities on the Project's programmes; (vi) to plan 
and implement sight-seeing programmes in accordance with the principle 
of "education"entertainment"; (vii) to help in assuring availability of 
services, supplies and equipment to village projects, especially those 
involving group participation; (viii) to organize fairs, exhibits and 
contents and make use of all kinds of audio-visual methods to stimulate 
interest and encourage competition. In addition to these duties, this 
officer is also responsible for the promotion of health, sanitation and 
public works. 


India: "Specific Programmes for the Pilot Intensive Project in Planning, 
Development and Development Coordination in District Etawah", op. cit., 


Section 6, pp. 1-2. 
Ibid., p. 6. 
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(d) Village Level Worker: At the field level, there are village level 
workers who are trained to perform duties in the fields of agriculture, 
agriculture engineering, animal husbandry, public health, social 
education, public works and sanitation, village participation including 
co-operatives and panchayats. Each village level worker is in charge of 
from 4 to 5 villages, in one of which is his residential headquarters. 


The specific functions of village level workers include: (i) to serve 
the villages and villagers in the various aspects of rural life; 

(ii) to stimulate and organize the villages and villagers for over-all 
rural development; (iii) to introduce to the villagers scientific _ 
knowledge and skills for the improvement of their living conditions; 
(iv) to help them get advice, service and supplies necessary to this 
improvement; (v) to conduct demonstrations on the advantage of improved 
seeds, better implements, the use of manures and better methods of 
cultivation; (vi) to distribute these improved seeds, implements and 
fertilizers; (vii) to inoculate cattle against animal epidemics and 
diseases; (viii) to improve the breed of livestock by castration, 

and by supplying stud bulls; (ix) to introduce new fodders and improved 
feeding practices; (x) to treat minor cattle ailments; (xi) to 
encourage the villagers in keeping clean their environment by means 

of sodk pits, manure pits, improved wells, widened lanes, and other 
sanitary facilities; (xii) to distribute medicine from first-aid kits 
and treat minor ailments; (xiii) to organize and supervise social 

and adult education programmes; (xiv) to promote cultural and 
recreational activities, etc. 


The principles used by the village level worker in performing his duties 
are essentially those set forth in the Section on Community Projects 
Administration, with particular emphasis on identification with the 
villager and the showing of respect for manual labour through the use 

of "dirty-hands" methods. 


Financing of the Project 


The Project is financed by the State Government. The following table shows 
the amount of money allotted and the expenses incurred since 1948-49. 


Year Allotments Expenses 
RS. RS. 
1948-49 832,900 269,112 
1949-50 D15 , 000 667 ,877 
1950-51 Pods HAH 68,8: 228, 500 
1951-52 _ 345 ,500 - 


The increase in the allotment for 1951-52 was due to the plan to expand the 
Project from 97 villages to about 200. This allotment included Rs.138,700 
for new extensions. 
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Programme of the Project 


The programme of the Pilot Project includes (a) agriculture and animal 
husbandry ; (b ) agricultural engineering and agricultural implements; 
(c) irrigation; (d) public health and sanitation; (e) co-operative services; 
(f) women's work; (g) social and adult education; (h) village participation; 
and (i) training of workers and village leaders. The soil conservation and 
building programmes continued for about a year after which they were transferred 
to the governmental agency in charge of the "Grow-more-Food" movement. 


One of the primary aims of the Project is the increase of food production. 
For the first two years, most of its efforts were directed towards that end. With 
a few exceptions, such as training of personnel, inoculation of cattle, improvement 
of agricultural implements, all other activities were initiated either in the 
second or the third year of the Project's establishment. 


Agriculture 


According to the plan, the agricultural improvement programme has three 
stages, namely (i) demonstration; (ii) multiplication; and (iii) saturation, 
each stage lasting in principle one year. After saturation is reached, the 
farmers are expected to carry on without spoiling the purity. of the improved 
seeds. 


"Saturation demonstrations" have been undertaken in most instances. It 
consists of (i) finding the activity for which most of the village cultivators 
show some interest; and (ii) attempting to secure enough of their co-operation 
so as to bring about a decisive change in that particular activity in the village, 
to make the village an example to other villages. 


At the beginning of the programme, improved seeds were distributed to 
"certified growers" through regular channels.("basic seed stores") and to other 
growers who had shown the greatest interest in concentrated demonstration and 
who lived in the two or three villages, in the vicinity of Mahewa, which had 
irrigation facilities. Distribution of seeds was either on a loan basis from 
the seed stores or by direct sale or exchange on an equality basis for “usual 
planting seed", at the option of the cultivators. 1/ 


The village level workers approach the cultivators to get their agreement on 
demonstrating the advantage of using improved seeds and fertilizers in their 
fields, part of which is still cultivated by the farmers with native seeds and by 
traditional methods. When the crops are harvested, their results are compared. 
If the demonstration has been successful, the cultivators continue to follow the 
Baadvice of the Project's officers. If it is unsuccessful, the Project compensates 
for any loss incurred by the cultivator. 


A total of some 34,050 maunds (one maund = 82 2/7 lbs.) of improved seeds of 
various kinds were supplied to the farmers in four years (1948-52). 


1 India: "Specific Programmes for the Pilot Intensive Projects in Planning, 
Development and Development ‘Coordination in District Etawah", op. cit., 
BECtLON cy Ds 2. 


Pa a ake 


Up to July 1952, almost 92 per cent of the wheat-growing land and about 
80 per cent of the potato-growing land had been covered by the Project. The 
use of improved wheat seed has now already reached saturation point and potatoes 
have almost reached it. Other seeds are still in the demonstration and 
multiplication stages. 


The average yield of wheat per acre is 22 1/2 maunds, more than double the 
average yield in other districts of the State, and represented an edditional 
production of over 75,000 maunds worth more than 1,000,000 rupees. 


The increase of the yields has also been attributed to the promotion of green 
manure cultivation and to the use of chemical fertilizers. Up to July 1952, about 
3,200 maunds of fertilizers were used; of this, some 1,000 maunds were employed 
in the year 1950-51. Though over 1,000 manure pits were built, the movement 
was carried out chiefly on the grounds of cleanliness. The problem of convincing 
the farmers to make use of compost manure to fertilize their fields still remains 
to be solved. 


Besides the introduction of improved seed varieties, better cultivation 
practices have also been introduced. Line sowing, regulated seed rate and 
inter-cultivation form other important parts of the agricultural improvement 
programme of the Project. 1/ By the end of June 1952, some 2,880 demonstrations 
of this type had been held. 


Since the second year of the Project, fruit and other trees such as papaya, 
banana, mango, and vegetable seedlings have been available to villagers who have 
shown interest and are willing to pay a nominal charge. Instructions and 
demonstrations are given in the planting and protection of trees. Up to the end 
of June 1952, 9,315 fruit trees (4,498 supplied by the Government - 4,817 by the 
villagers) and 5,317 fuel andtimber trees (1,006 supplied by the Government - 
4,311 by the villagers) were planted. 


Animal Husbandry 


To improve village livestock, the Project's plan calls for the complete 
replacement of inferior male cattle in villages which have agreed (a) to castrate 
all male cattle and use only stud bulls; (b) to use only superior female cattle 
for breeding purposes; (c) to inoculate animals against rinderpest and haemorrhage 
septicemia; and (d) to improve animal feeding by growing forage crops, etc. 
Selected villagers and village level workers are given special training to perform 
these tasks. 


sella Dh Ah. 
1/ India: "The Project How It Began", op. cit., p. 3. 
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Agricultural Engineering 


In addition to running the Rural Workshop as described earlier, the present 
agricultural engineering activities of the Project include (a) demonstration of 
new and improved agricultural implements; (b) supply of such implements by sale 
or rent; (ct) training of artisans; (d) construction of sanitary facilities; 
(e) development of minor irrigation and small public work projects; and 
(f) provision of technical advice, etc. 


Each village level worker is provided with at least one set of simple 
improved implements for demonstration and for loan to cultivators. The 
demonstration moves from one village to another. The supply of tested and 
accepted implements is handled through regular channels (supply stores, co-operative 
unions). - By the end of June 1952, some 660 demonstrations were held. One hundred 
and sixteen thrashers and 54 bullock reapers were on hire and made RS 2343 and 
RS 602 respectively. During the same period, about 1,400 agricultural implements 
of various kinds were sold. The sales became active only in 1951-52. While 
a seed drill cuts by 80 per cent the time used by the bullock and saves one third 
of the amount of seeds usually employed, it is beyond the purchasing power of 
most of the individual farmers. Co-operative unions, societies and panchayats 
have been encouraged to purchase them for rent to individual cultivators. 


In order to keep these implements and other simple machines in use, a 
training programme has been undertaken by the Rural Workshop at Mahewa. Ten 
blacksmiths, 8 seed-drill operators, and 6 pump repairers were trained. But the 
need for such trained artisans is great. Eighty blacksmiths are considered 
necessary to meet adequately the requirements of the area. 


~ 


Irrigation 


Lack of adequate power prevents farmers from putting certain lands into 
cultivation. They can neither build contour bunds nor lift water from deep 
wells to irrigate the land. The major achievements of the Project include 
the construction and repair of 27 bunds in ravines (7 by the Government, 20 by 
the villagers), 21 pump wells (14 for drinking and 7 for irrigation), 4 artisan 
wells, 15 tube wells, 9 miles of roads with 36 culverts (7 1/2 miles by the 
Government and the rest by the villagers). 


Tube wells are in great demand. They do not require pumps which the 
villagers have found difficult to maintain. They make the harvesting of two 
crops possible, thus increasing food production. It costs RS 15,000 to build 
a tube well. Since the Government grants a subsidy of RS 5,000 and a loan of 
an equal amount at an interest of 4 1/2 per cent to be paid in 5 to 10 years, 
the sum to be raised by the cultivators is RS 5,000. One tube well can irrigate 
500 acres of land. Because the size of the holdings are small and the cost 
involved in the building of such wells is beyond the means of most cultivators, 
co-operative societies have been created for this purpose. Fifteen out of the 
20 tube wells built in the District of Etawah are run on a co-operative basis, 
a fee of 3 1/2 rupees per hour being charged for the use of the water. 
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Public Health and Sanitation 


To improve village health conditions, efforts have been made to: (a) distribute 
simple drugs to treat minor ailments; (b) provide sanitary water supply; 
(c) construct drainage and "treatment" of stagnant ponds, pools and other sources of 
malarial infection; (d) build soak and manure pits; (e) initiate other "clean-up" 
campaigns including the use of DDT to control household pests, etc. 


Beginning with the second year of the Project, sixty medicine kits consisting 
of 23 simple drugs each, have been applied to the village level workers trained 
in methods of vaccination, inoculation and treatment of minor ailments. By the 
end of July 1952, 3,865 people were vaccinated against smallpox and about 
7,400 malaria patients and some 18,500 other patients were treated. Five villages 
were under malaria contro] and control of scabies; 68,000 paludrine pills were 
distributed. The sanitation activities resulted in the building of 2,947 manure 
pits, 5,678 soak pits, 6 drinking wells, 4 urinals, about 1,950 yards of village 
lanes and some 2,700 yards of village drains. Health demonstrations are also 
conducted to create health consciousness among the villagers. In six villages,. 
concrete platforms for bathing and utensil washing were constructed with village 
appropriations in the harijan ("untouchable") houses. Voluntary labour was 
contributed by the harijans themselves. 


Co-operative Services 


Much emphasis has been given by the Project to the formation of co-operative 
societies and co-operative unions with the guiding principle that anything 
successfully demonstrated and accepted by the farmers would be taken up by the 
unions as their own activity, either on a sale or rental basis. 


Up to July 1952, 93 co-operative societies and 7 co-operative unions were 
formed. The share capital received was RS 5,001; loans made to societies 
amounted to RS 156,335; «and loans made by societies totalled RS 55,430. 


Bach union possesses a seed store, a kiln and a vegetable and tree nursery. 
These unions supply manure fertilizers, rationed cloth, hardware and iron goods, 
vegetable seeds, insecticides and other goods. The. average annual profit of 
a union varies from 6,000 to &,000 rupees, whereas before the Project came into 
existence, the normal annual profit was only 200 to 300 rupees. Bach union has 
about 15 member societies. 


Women's Work 


Women's work is still organized only on a small scale. The indifference and 
sometimes the hostility of the villagers and the negative attitude of the workers 
in the initial stage as well as the "lack of complete suitability and training of the 
women" have been given as the major causes for the comparative weakness of the 
Project's programme in this field. However, the importance of women's work has 
been fully recognized by the Project authorities. "It is the women who give 
children the pills, get them vaccinated, watch their habits. Vegetable growing 
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and improved diet require their active co-operation" 1/ 


Women's work was started in the third year of the Project. There are now 
four Women and Child Welfare Centres in the area. They are all located in the 
harijan villages. Each centre has three Grama Sevikas (village women workers ): 
one for maternity and child welfare, one for education and literacy and one for 
craft-work such as weaving, knitting, toy-making etc. Anti-scabies, village 
sanitation and children's nurseries have been organized; courses on handicrafts, 
fruit preservation and adult education have been held. i 


Social and Adult Education 


This field of activity forms an integral part of the Project's programme 
regarding "village participation". The method of combining entertainment such as 
songs, dances, games, plays, movies, dramas, film strips, lantern slides, 
sight-seeing with health, educational and other "purposeful" activities is reported 
to be very appealing to the village people. 2/ 


Up to the end of June 1952, 51 panchayats were organized, 263 people including 
80 village level workers, trained, 156 adult education classes conducted, one 
central Information Centre-Cum-Library and some 50 Library-Cum-Community Centres 
opened. A sum of RS 30 was contributed by each of the villages where such 
centres are located for the purchase of books, lamps, etc. The 50 libraries 
have altogether some 1,200 books and 620 paid members. Each library is serviced 
by an adult education teacher, specially trained at the Project's training centre 
at Lakhna. 


The Project publishes a fortnightly entitled Mandir Se (Newsletter). It 
contains local and general news, stories; "seasonal information" relating to 
the work of the Project, "questions and answers", etc. It has 1300 subscribers. 


Village Participation (Widening of Villagers! Horizon) 


To broaden the villagers’ outlook and stimulate their desire for better 
living, the following activities have been undertaken: (a) to organize and 
conduct tours taking a limited number of selected villagers; (b) to conduct 
orientation institutes, making full use of demonstrations and using pictures, 
slides, film strips and other audio-visual aids; (c) to take opportunity of 
local fairs and "achievement days" to show the results obtained by various 
demonstrators and encourage competition by offering prizes to the best ones and, 
as much as possible, enlist their aid toconvince other villagers of the merits 
of the demonstration in question; (da) to organize "clean-up campaigns", to 


1/ Mayer, Albert, "A Progress Report on Pilot Development Projects at Etawah 
and Gorekhpur", U. P. India, reprinted from Report No. 573 mimeograph 
series No. 2l2 published by Agricultural Missions, Inc., New York, p. 8. 


2/ India: Interim Report on Pilot Development Projects - Etawah and Gorakhpur, 
ODeChla. 6D sinks 
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enlist the active participation of both adults and children and to grant prizes 
for superior achievements; and (e) to organize sight-seeing trips for potential 
youth leaders and others. 


To stimulate village participation, the plan of the Project includes the 
establishment of (a) sub-committees on civil rights and duties, and on health 
and sanitation; (b) village economic councils; and (c) community centres. 


The following standards have, been adopted in the selection of villages to 
establish these organizations (a) the relatively central position of the village 
(which will form the nucleus of 8-9 villages); (b) the relative consciousness 
of its people as well as their willingness to participate in the Project's work; 
(c) the size of the population and the status of the people in the eyes of the 
surrounding villages with regard to education, economic conditions, traditional 
importance, etc.; (d) the land conditions and facilities for irrigation; and 
(e) the easy accessibility to the central point in order to facilitate the 
visit of people from neighbouring areas and villages, and therefore assure useful 
radiation (a market place is preferred). 


In the opinion of those responsible, these organizations should pave the way 
for successful panchayats. In the promotion of these organizations, the high 
quality and the voluntary character of services have been emphasized. Village, 
family and individual contests have been arranged by these organizations to develop 
the spirit of fair competition and village, family and individual pride. 


Training of Village-Level Workers and of Village Leaders 


At Lakhna (6 miles from Mahewa) is the training centre of the project. 
Its full-time staff consists of a deputy development officer, an assistant 
development officer and a training assistant. Part-time instructors are 
other officers from the Project and experts from governmental departments and 
private agencies. 


The Project's training aims are: (a) to train multipurpose workers for 
all-round village service by introducing scientific knowledge to the village 
people; and (b) to provide the trainees with the knowledge and skills to perform 
their duties in connexion with the Project. 


Two types of people edmitted by the Centre to receive such training have 
been: (a) those who hold a diploma in agriculture; and (b) those who have 
studied up to high school and have an aptitude for or experience in rural work. 
Personal qualities such as initiative, integrity, humility, enthusiasm, patience, 
devotion, leadership, self-confidence, love for the villager, willingness to do . 
hard work, etc. are important factors in the selection of candidates. Before 
being admitted, the applicants are placed under close observation for 4 or 5 days. 
During this period they are asked to participate in discussions and debates, to 
do manual work (construction of latrines, manure pits, cleaning of surroundings ) 
etc. These tasks are performed under the guidance and observation of the 
instructors who appraise the trainees and give them marks. In addition, they are 
given an aptitude test prepared by the Headquarters at Lucknow for the recruitment 
of village level workers. On. the results of the observation and of the test is 
based the admission of the candidates. 
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The duration of training was 15 days and three months respectively for 
the first and the second group. It has later been increased to six months. 
According to the Deputy Development Officer in charge of the Centre, a minimum 
of one year is required to provide adequate training for these workers. 


The training concentrates on the philosophy, principles and methods of the 
Project, with special emphasis on the functions of the village level worker in 
the operation of the Project's programe. The training is divided into three 
parts: (a) orientation during the first two weeks; (b) special practices, 
discussions and examinations during the last two weeks; (c) lessons, demonstrations , 
field practices etc. during the time in between. The trainees spend half of 
the day in classes and the other half in villages, rural workshops, veterinary 
hospitals, etc. Group discussions stressing community approach to village 
problems take place in the evenings where opinions and experiences are exchanged. 


Special emphasis is put on demonstration and practice in order to ensure 
that the trainees get the skills to perform the specific functions connected 
with the Project. Sightseeing to agricultural schools, community centres, 
demonstration farms, model villages, etc. represent an important part of the 
training programme of the village level workers as well as that of the village 
leaders and other project workers. Songs and ceremonies are also important 
daily features. 


During the training period, a trainee receives a monthly stipend of Rs. 30. 
After the training they are employed as village level workers in the project 
area in which they agree to serve for at least two years. Fortnightly staff 
meetings and yearly refresher courses constitute the follow-up of the trainees. 


Other training activities of the Project have been reported as follows: 
(a) a six months' course to train selected Panchayat Raj secretaries to be 
multi-purpose village workers. The subjects and methods of teaching are similar 
to those of village level workers. After completion of the course they are 
employed either as village level workers or as Panchayat Raj secretaries in the 
Project area; (b) a 15 days* course to train secondary school boys to be village 
leaders and adult education teachers. Training covers skill in organizing and 
conducting adult literacy classes and general knowledge of rural reconstruction, 
stressing the Project's programme and activities, sightseeing, practical 
demonstration, group discussions. Audio-visual aids are the major methods 
used in the running of such courses; (c) a 15 days’ orientation course for the 
training of Panches and village leaders (selected presidents, vice presidents 
and important members of Gaon Panchayats (village panchayats ). Its purpose 
is to help these leaders to become friends and "allies of the village level 
workers and to co-operate fully with them in the effective implementation of 
the Project's programme. Attempts have been made to select 5 or 6 officers 
and members from each panchayat so that their views and efforts might be more 
effective. The training subjects include (1) various aspects of the Project's 
programme; (ii) rules and regulations of panchayats; (iii) Government service 
to the people; and (iv) skills in group techniques. 


Palys 


Response of the Village People 


In the initial stage of the Project's development, the atmosphere was quite 
hostile among the villagers who had grave doubts about the sincerity of the 
Government officials. Some mistook project workers for foreign agents. Others 
thought that the project workers had come to the villages for the consolidation 
of holdings. The general feeling of the villagers was that another department 
had been set up with the purpose of enhancing taxation. The ability of the 
workers to carry out their ideas and to fulfil their promises was also doubted. 
The few activities which started the work were (a) inoculation against 
Haemorrhage Septicemia which was prevalent at that time; and (vb) introduction 
of improved wheat and potato seeds. The satisfactory results of these two 
activities helped remove the doubts of the village people. Public health and 
adult education, though important, did not meet ready acceptance in the first 
year, for the people did not feel then the need for such activities. Only in 
early 1950 did the building of soak pits and roads catch the imagination of the 
people. The harijans were the first to become interested in social education 
and public health. The average cultivators showed more interest in the 
utilization of improved seeds and implements. 


5. FIRKA DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


The Firka (group of villages) Development Scheme (now Rural Welfare Scheme) 
was introduced by the Government of the State of Madras, with a view to making 
the villagers self-confident and self-reliant as well as to create in them an 
intelligent interest and desire for active participation in an all-round 
improvement of their own living conditions. 


The overall purpose of the Scheme is "to organize the villagers for 
a happier, fuller, and more prosperous life in which the individual villager 
will have the opportunity to develop both as an individual and as a member of 
& well-integrated society. This has to be done by using local initiative 
and local resources to the utmost extent possible in the economic, political 
and social fields of reconstruction on co-operative lines... self-reliant, 
self-dependent and properly organized life in the villages will thus be the 
aim of Firka Development work... (and) should ultimately lead to the establishment 
of a just and democratic social order along peaceful lines. In Gandhiji's 
words such a new social order should be 'casteless and classless'." 1 The 


1/ Rural Welfare in Madras, Government Press, Madras /n.d./ p. 7. 
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underlying idea of the Scheme is based on the "Constructive Progranme” of 
Gandhi, which is designed to translate into action his idea of "Village Swaraj".1/ 


Intensive work of the Scheme was first started in the last quarter of 1946 
with 34 selected firkas 2/ (1010 villages), with a view to extending it throughout 
the entire State. The area of work was extended to 50 more firkas (1394 villages) 
in April 1950. The total population of the 84 firkas is about 405,000. In 
October 1951, another 25 firkas were added, making a total of 109 firkas. 


Although the Scheme was launched towards the end of 1946, concerted and 
substantial efforts were actually made at the end of 1947. It was only late 
in 1947 that a definite scheme was drawn up by a sub-committee appointed by 
the Provincial Firka Development Board (now State Rural Welfare Board). 
Besides, the collection of data, the setting up of machinery, the recruitment 
of personnel, etc. took time. 


Selection of Firkas 


The cardinal criteria in the selection of firkas to carry out the 
intensive work of the Scheme has been the enthusiasm shown by the villagers 
for the improvement of their own living conditions through active participation 
and voluntary contribution in money, material, or labour. Firkas where such 
manifest enthusiasm existed and where some model village work had already been 
undertaken or where some non-official agencies had been at work were selected 


ay Village Swaraj is "a complete republic, independent and yet interdependent 
for many other wants in which dependence is a necessity. Thus every 
village's first concern will be to grow its own food crops and cotton for 
its cloth. It should have a reserve for its cattle, recreation and 
playground for adults and children. Then, if more land is available, 
it will grow useful money crops thus excluding tobacco, opium and the like. 
The village will maintain a village theatre, school, and public hall. 
It will have its own waterworks ensuring clean water supply. This can 
be done through controlled wells and tanks. Education will be compulsory 
up to the final basic course. As far as possible every activity will be 
conducted on the co-operative basis. There will be no castes as we have 
today with their graded untouchability." 


2/ The State of Madras has 28 districts, each comprising 10 talukas (sub- 


districts comprising about 5-6 firkas). Each firka consists of about 
25-30 villages covering an area of approximately 40-50 square miles. 
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first. Other considerations include general backwardness in regard to 
communications, sanitation, water-supply, etc. as well as the presence of 
electric installations and of conditions favourable for the development of 
khadi 1/ and other cottage industries. 2/ 


Administration of the Scheme 


The execution of the Scheme is the responsibility of the Department of 
Firka Development (now Department of Rural Welfare). It has a Director 
assisted by two Deputy Directors. 


To formulate policies and to co-ordinate the execution of the Scheme, 
a Provincial Firka Development Board (now a Rural Welfare Board) consisting 
of the heads of the Departments concerned (Health, Education, Agriculture 
Co-operation, Industries, Irrigation, Communications, etc.) and leading 
"Constructive Workers" 3/ was established in 1945. A Sub-Committee of eight 
members was appointed in October 1947 to draw up detailed programmes of work 
in the selected firkas. , 


The Collector (magistrate) of a District is responsible for the operation 
of the Scheme in his district. A District Rural Welfare Board has been 
constituted in each district to advise and assist the Collector in the co-ordination 
of the work of the various Departments. The membership of the Board consists of 
the district heads of the Departments concerned and civic leaders. The District 
Collector serves as Chairman and the District Rural Welfare Officer as Secretary. 
All programmes and budget estimates related to the districts are scrutinized by 
these boards. 


A Firka Development Officer (now District Rural Welfare Officer) is in charge 
of two to four firkas. He is assisted by 10-15 Grama Sevaks (general village 
workers ). A Grama Sevak is responsible for one of the 3 or 5 groups of villages 
(5-10 villages per group) into which each firka has been divided. A technical 
staff consisting of Public Works Supervisors, Junior Irrigation Overseers, 
Agricultural Assistants, Junior Inspectors of Co-operative Societies, etc. has 
also been provided for in the area of a District Rural Welfare Officer. 


Native cloth of hand-spinned yarn woven by hand. 
India: Administration Report of the Firka Development Department for the 
Year ending 31 December 1949, Government Press, Madras, 1950, p. 2. 


Workers engaged in the "Constructive Programme" in the villages originated 
by Gandhi. 


=e 
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A Firka Development Committee consisting o: officials and representatives of 
the villages and non-official agencies in the respective firkas has been 
constituted to decide what the needs are and to make subsequent plans. Non- 
official bodies known as "Grama Seva Sanghams" representing adult villagers have 
also been constituted in a village or a group of villages to develop local 
leadership and to mobilize local forces. 


Great importance has been attached to organized educative propaganda. A 
Central Publicity Committee was organized in 1949 to undertake the task of arousing 
public opinion to support the Scheme by means of audio-visual aids, simple 
pamphlets, organized tours, etc. 


Financing of the Scheme 


A special fund of Rs. 40,000,000 has been constituted by the State Government 
of Madras to finance "General Schemes of Rural Reconstruction", Harijan Uplift,1/ 
Cottage Industries, and Khadi Production. Out of this, a sum of Rs. 10,000,000 
has been earmarked for general schemes of rural reconstruction, Rs. 600,000 for 
payment as grants-in-aid to deserving agencies and institutions for undertaking 
activities such as improvement of means of communications, sanitation, agriculture, 
drinking-water supply, development of adult education, cottage industries, 
co-operative societies, etc. This grant-in-aid system has been introduced with 
a view to extending rural welfare work to more firkas and to stimulate competition 
between official and non-official agencies engaged in rural welfare. An additional 
sum of Rs. 1,000,000 has been subsequently allocated from the fund for Harijan 
Uplift work. 


The Government of India has been giving substantial assistance towards 
the financing of the Scheme. The grant has covered the entire expenditure 
incurred during 1947-48 and half of the expenditure for the later years. 


The cardinal principle of the Scheme is not to provide all-out governmental 
aid but to assist the villagers to help themselves. The Government grant has 
been used "as a kind of tilting lever" to obtain large local contributions in 
cash, material or labour. 


A sum of Rs. 50,000 was appropriated for expenditure on water supply and 
the same amount on village communications, to each of the 34 firkas originally 
selected. These appropriations have been cut in half with respect to the firkas 
later added. A large number of villages have no clean drinking water supply. 
The provision of protected water supply has therefore been given the highest 
priority in the Scheme. Similar priority has also been given to the development 
of village communications. Roads connecting villages with each other and with 
larger towns are lacking. 


1/. Welfare work for the lowest caste ("untouchable"). 
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A "Discretionary Grant" of Rs. 10,000 per annum for each of the original 
firkas and Rs. 8,000 for each of the additional firkas has been placed at the 
disposal of the District Collectors (magistrate) to meet urgent needs. ‘The 
Director of the Department of Rural Welfare has at his dispoal a grant of 
Rs. 20,000 for the entire State. 


The expenditure of the Scheme since its inception up to September 1952 
is given as follows: 1/ 


Year Establishment 2/ Activities 
RS RS 

196-47 102 , 463 53 , 866 
1947-48 593 152 292 ,604 
1948-h9 402,824 1,404 ,692 
1949-50 516 ,662 1,418,947 
1950-51 620,829 1,299,590 
1951-52 813 ,966 1,484,572 
1952-53 (up to Sept. 1952) 510,496 569,968 
3,360,992 6,524,239 


The value of the various works done under the Scheme is claimed to be about 
double the expenditure met from Government funds. In many cases, the percentage 
of voluntary contribution to that of the total cost is more than 50 per cent. 
Statistics compiled in respect of 22 out of 25 districts show that the villagers 
contributed Rs. 3,342,000 in money, material or labour to projects to an 
estimated total cost of Rs. 6,733,000. "In many villages, roads were built, 
wells were dug, drains, public latrines and bathrooms were constructed with 
only several hundreds rupees granted by Government. However, without the small 
grant from the Government, the villagers would never have taken up the works."3/ 


Wp Supplied to the Mission by a letter of 3 March 1953 from the Director of 
Department of Rural Welfare. 


2/ Expenditure on establishment includes pay for the technical staff on 
agriculture, health, co-operatives, engineering, cottage industries, 
animal husbandry, etc. 


3/ India: Rural Welfare in Madras, Op. Cit., p. 2h. 
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Programme and activities 


The Sub-Committee of the State Rural Welfare Board proposed that the main 
lines of work of the Scheme should include: (a) agriculture and village 
industries; (b) sanitation, health; (c) housing and communications; (d) village 
education and culture; (e) village organization. 1/ 


Agriculture and Village Industries 


These two subject are considered the foundation of village economy which 
should aim at "self-sufficiency in food and clothing as far as possible.” 
According to the Sub-Committee, high priority should be given to activities such 
as (a) balanced cultivation to provide the villagers with a well-balanced diet 
and help keep the “balanced fertility" of the soil; (b) improvement of the existing 
wells and tanks for irrigation purposes and increase of their number; (c) soil 
conservation and prevention of erosion through afforestation and land reclamation; 
(d) promotion and development of vegetable gardening to improve nutrition together 
with poultry-raising, bee-keeping, fish-breeding, fruit-tree planting, to increase 
the villagers' income; (e) animal husbandry through improvement of the breed of 
dairy and working cattle, raising of milk goats, 2/ prevention and treatment of 
animal diseases, development of pasture lands, organization of dairy co-operatives, 
etc.; and (f) village industries through the development of food processing, 
khadi production, handloom weaving, tanning and leather work, pottery, carpentry, 
blacksmithy and the making of mats, toys, paper, scap, baskets, etc. oy. 


Pesticides, phosphatic fertilizers and better seeds of certain crops and 
vegetables have been supplied at half price or at controlled rate. Loans free 
of interest have been provided for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, and 
agricultural implements. A sum of RS 2,000 has been allocated to each firka 
to sell at half price improved agricultural implements to poor farmers. Measures 
against pests, insects and any other form of disease affecting crops have been 
taken. Up to the end of March 1952, 45,377 compost and manure pits were constructed 
(a subsidy of one rupee has been paid for every ton of compost made); 1,029,2h2 
trees were planted; 6,000 acres of land were brought under cultivation; 87 model 
farms and 811 demonstration plots in farmers' fields were established. 


1/ India: The General Plan for Firka Development Work, the Provincial Firka 
Development Board, Madras, 1947, p. 2. 


2/ According to the Sub-Committee, the whole of Indian villages’ economy is 
“more or less bullock or cow centered". The milk goat is "the poor man's 
cow’. 


By! According to the Director of Rural Welfare, in most of these industries the 
need is for improved design, technique and instruments. 
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Six Village Livestock Improvement Centres with altogether 226 stud bulls 
and 122 rams have been set up in six firkas, to demonstrate methods of "concentrated" 
livestock improvement. To advise villagers and to increase the production of 
improved breeds of poultry and eggs in villages, three firka poultry farms, 
each with 2 cocks and 10 hens of improved breed have been set up. Each farm has 
a Poultry Extension Worker and an Assistant. 


High priority has been given to the selected firkas in the supply of 
electricity primarily for irrigation. The rent and purchase of motor-pump sets 
and accessories on a priority basis to cultivators has also been undertaken. Up 
to the end of 1951, approximately RS 7,700,000 have been appropristed to finance 
small rural electric schemes. Electric power has been supplied to some 120 
villages in the selected firkas. By the end of March 1952, other irrigation 
works including 35 ponds,and 18 dams had been built, 198 tanks repaired, 171 
channels excavated or repaired; 3 irrigation schemes completed (at a cost of 
RS 114,000 to irrigate 710 acres of land; additional yield 480 tons); 125 other 
minor irrigation works undertaken. 


During the same period, in the field of cottage industries, artisans were 
supplied with improved tools (RS 600,000 in value) and raw materials 
(RS 1,200,000 in value); 16,284 charkas (a special kind of spinning instrument) 
were distributed; the two established model centres for cottage industries have 
trained 2,000 artisans in the use of improved tools. A set of such tools has been 
supplied, free of charge, to each of the artisans upon the completion of their 
training. 


Sanitation, Health 


Gandhi advocated that sanitation should be the first step in village work. 
Traditional habits of personal cleanliness should be encouraged. Collective 
cleanliness, which is considered the "weakest link" in-Indian village life, 
should be promoted. There are no common latrines in villages and the villagers 
have to answer the calls of nature anywhere. Most of the houses are too small 
to permit the installation of latrine facilities. Therefore, the construction and 
proper maintenance of common latrines and public bathing rooms should be given 
top priority in the Scheme, together with the conversion of night soil and all 
other waste into manure. Such a programme is considered necessary from the point 
of view of sanitation as well as that of village economy. 


Positive efforts have been made towards the development of sanitary ; 
consciousness among the villagers; sanitary squads have been formed in each 
village. Since the inception of the Scheme, 3,061 latrines, 1,154 cesspools, 
636 dust-bins, 203 common bathrooms, 37 septic tanks, 22 miles of drainage have © 
been constructed; 9,166 unsanitary pits have been filled up. Drainage has been 
built at no cost to the Government. The only assistance given by the Government 
is technical guidance and the supply of cement at controlled price. Each 
villager pays for the length of the drainage touching his house. 
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The health programme recommended by the Sub-Committee emphasizes balanced 
diet, supply of clean drinking water, promotion of preventive measures as 
well as curative measures of ordinary ailments by "natural methods and simple 
remedies with suitable village herbs and drugs." The provision of clean water 
Supply has been given the highest priority. Up the end of March 1952, the 
construction of 1,076 new wells and the repair of 732 old wells. were completed 
or near completion. 


In order to provide the village people with the minimum medical and health 
protection, a plan for the establishment of 10 primary health centres in the 
34 firkas is in the preparatory stage. According to the plan, each primary 
health centre will have a medical staff comprising an Assistant Civil Surgeon, a 
Dispenser, a Midwife and an Assistant Nurse; and a health staff consisting of 
a Health Inspector, two Midwives, 20 sweepers and 20 scavengers, etc. 


Housing and Communications 


The Scheme emphasizes better and healthier housing. , Village housing 
congestion is being relieved by providing extension sites and developing 
"model colonies". It is proposed that houses be built according to a definite plan 
and on a co-operative basis. Construction and improvement of village roads is 
being undertaken. 


To implement this phase of the Scheme, a project for housing the harijan 
families has been undertaken in one of the villages. Out of the 54 acres of 
land allocated for this purpose, 24 acres have been reserved for streets, schools, 
dispensary, playground and other community facilities; the rest of the land for 
200 house-lots. A house-lot is leased to a settler on a nominal rent of four 
annas per annum. After ten years, these lots will become the property of the 
settlers. These people have constructed their own houses with mud, bamboo, and 
other inexpensive materials available locally. The Government has granted 
a subsidy of RS 125 for each house, which is paid in the form of doors, windows, 
hardware, etc. Up to the end of 1951, 130 lots had been assigned and RS 13,000 
of Government money had been spent. 


As an experiment in mixed living, a model harijan colony is also being 
constructed alongside the caste Hindu quarters. 


By the end of March 1952, 717 miles of roads had been constructed; 144 miles 
improved; 11] miles of cart tracks, village streets built; 486 culverts installed 
or improved; 120 road dams and small bridges constructed. 


Village Education and Culture 


According to the Sub-Committee's recommendations, all elementary schools in 
a firka are to be converted, within a period of five years, into Basic Schools: 1/, 


1/ Basic Schools are "craft-bias" and are closely related to the needs and 
problems of the villages as well as to the activities and occupations of the 
village people. 
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for children between the ages of 7 and 15. Two teachers from each of the existing 
schools will be trained as Basic School teachers within one or two years, and 
the rest within the following three years. 


Adult Education is of extreme urgency. The Scheme's success centres on the 
intelligent co-operation of the adults. "Adult Education should neither begin 
nor end with literacy; it is the education of the adult for life and throughout 
life for a happier, fuller and more prosperous existence." 1/ One qualified 
worker from each of the selected firkas is trained for six months in adult 
education. In the selection of trainees, love for the village people, experience 
in one or more aspects of "Constructive Work" 2/, organizing ability, and 
knowledge of village conditions are preferred to a university degree. 


Each trained adult education worker is required to start an adult education 
centre in his firka to train local workers in the technique of adult education, 
with a view to establishing a network of such centres throughout that firka. 
Such adult education centres for firka development are being provided with craft 
and educational equipment, a radio set, a village museum, a library with a 
reading room, a workshop, etc. 


Up to the end of March 1952, 373 Elementary Schools, 530 Night Schools, 
581 Adult Schools, 43 Basic Education Schools, 25 Central Libraries, 623 Branch 
Libraries, 270 reading rooms had been started; O47 radio sets were installed; 
114 Elementary Schools converted into Basic Education Schools; 150 reading rooms 
and libraries improved. The villagers' financial participation towards 
construction of buildings for 228 schools, 73 reading rooms and 53 radio sets were 
3 or 4 times greater than that of the Government. In addition, 16 Basic 
Education Training Centres were opened, giving preference especially to adult 
education trainees from the selected firkas. 


Village Culture, according to the Sub-Committee, should be "rediscovered, 
valued, and developed" to give the villager a sense of values that should govern 
his life as an individual and as a member of a new society. The programme “to 
nourish village culture" should include (a) study of village history, traditions, 
institutions, folk songs, folk tales, folk art; (b) improvement of handicrafts 
and village art; (c) organization of bhajans (religious songs), kirtans (folk 
ballads), dramatics, folk dances, village “recreational libreries", museums and 
study circles as well as religious festivals without distinction of caste and 
community. 


Village Organization 


To promote village organization the Sub-Committee recommended the development 
of the following three types of institutions: (a) a village panchayat for 


1/ India: The.General Plan for Firka Development ‘Work; Op! cit.,; p. 7. 


2/ “Constructive Work" is aimed at the realization of Gandhi's idea of 


"Village Swaraj" (a complete village republic). 
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self-government; (b) a multi-purpose co-operative society for economic 
development; and (c) a Grama Seva Sangham to stimulate local initiative and 
participation as well as to mobilize non-official support. They are the three 
instruments of village organization, the ultimate aim of which is to achieve, 
through democratic end peaceful means, self-reliance and self-dependency 3s far 
as possible, in food, clothing and other goods. 


Kach village is to have a panchayat, the village being divided into sections 
to facilitate election and administration. The panchayat will have direct 
responsibility for developing all village services such as roads, education, 
health, sanitation, water supply, administration of justice within certain limits, 
to be compulsorily provided for by local revenues and Government grants. 

Services such as libraries and village hells are being finenced partly by local 

contributions and partly by Government grants. There is to be a panchayat union 

in each firka in order to supervise and co-ordinate the activities of the village 

panchayats and also to promote services within the firka's scope such as secondary 

education, hospitals, etc. The union will be formed by representatives from 

_the various panchayats in the firke and financed by contributions from panchayats 
and by grants from the Government. 


A Multi-purpose Cooperative Society is the instrument for the economic 
development of the village. It deals with (a) obtaining, processing, storage 
and marketing of food produce; (b) purchase and supply of implements and raw 
material for agricultural operations and village industries; (c) organization of 
important village industries on a co-operative basis and marketing of finished 
products; and (d) provision of up-to-date techniques and instruction to artisans 
for the improvement of their work. 

A Grama Seva Sangham is a non-official autonomous body undertaking activities 
which help the panchayat and the multi-purpose co-operative society fulfil their 
tasks towards village reconstruction. Rural welfare officers and their assistants 
make all possible efforts to organize, improve and utilize the Grama Seva Sanghams 
which are in charge of organizing bodies of voluntary workers and mobilize non- 
official support for different village amenities. For every paid government, 
panchayat, or multi-purpose co-operative society worker, there are a number of 
voluntary village servants trained by the Grama Seva Sangham. 


Up to 1950, panchayats were constituted in 975 of the 1010 villages in the 
34 firkas originally selected. By the end of 1951, out of about 2,400 villages 
in the 84 selected firkas, some 2,100 villages were served by co-operative 
societies. Seventy multi-purpose co-operative societies were also organized in 
three firkas for demonstration purposes. During the same period 2,431 Grama Seva 
Sanghams were formed in the important villages of the selected firkas. 


Training of workers 


The Sub-Committee stressed the need of giving adequate training to all 
workers engaged in the implementation of the Scheme. "The Scheme will be 
defeated and frustrated without enthusiastic and trained workers." To initiate 
the Scheme in the 34 firkas, an equal number of District Rural Welfare Officers 
and 175 Village Development Officers (now Grama Sevaks - village workers) would 
be required. © A certain number of voluntary workers with suitable qualifications 
would also be necessary for each category and would be considered as reserve 
workers. 


Weta 


According to the Sub-Committee, the District Rural Welfare Officers and 
Grama Sevaks should be trained separately and in different places: the former 
to be trained in the main subjects at existing centres specializing in such 
subjects; the latter to be trained in two centres to be especially created 
for this purpose in the firka headquarters: one for the southern districts 
and the other for the northern districts. 


Since the District Rural Welfare Officers should not stay away from their 
firkas for an extended period, the Sub-Committee proposed organizing every 
three months a training course of three weeks on the subject of rural welfare. 
In this way, a District Rural Welfare Officer completes his six months of 
training within two years. The estimated cost for a three-week course is 
RS 4,320. The staff needed to give such courses comprises at least two full-time 
resident members and a certain number of visiting part-time teachers. One of 
the two full-time members serves as a Superintendant. He is an expert in either 
agriculture, co-operatives, or cottage industries; the other serves as 
assistant chief, and also as an expert, alternatively, in any one of these three 
fields. In the selection of staff, the departments concerned as well as the 
leading institutions engaged in "Constructive Programmes" are consulted. 


The period of training for the Grama Sevaks also lasts six months, and is 
separated into two separate periods of three months each. Every centre gives 
training for a three-months' period to three groups (40 per group) of Grama Sevaks 
in one year. Those trained in the previous year return and receive the next 
three-month training course the following year. 


A centre requires two teams of teaching staff consisting of a Principal, 
one instructor each on co-operatives, cottage industries, and five part-time 
instructors for other crafts and subjects. The estimated cost for a permanent 
training centre is RS 83,420; RS 62,000 are non-recurring and RS 21,420 are 
recurring costs. 


The curriculum of studies in the centre follows closely the programme of 
activities under the Scheme. It teaches the trainees to fit into the Scheme 
and be equipped with special knowledge of the important fields of work and a 
working knowledge of the other fields. "The trained District Rural Welfare 
Officer should have a clear idea of the objectives and of the nature of the 
over-all plan. He should.be capable of supervising and guiding the work being 
done. The trained Grama Sevaks should be capable of accomplishing similar 
functions in a small area.’ 1 


Ay India: The General Plan for Firka Development Work, op. cit., p. 14, 
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The major subjects of the Centre's teaching cover the following categories: 
(a) a clear grasp of the"new sociel order"to ve created in rural areas, with a 
thorough understanding of the aims and methods of Firka development as part of 
national reconstruction, plus familiarity with the ideology and methodology of 
the Gandhian Constructive Programme; (b) training in and understanding of the 
panchayats, their organization and work, the functions of multi-purpose co-operative 
societies of the Grama Seva Sanghams; (c) village economics and village sociology 
and proficiency in at least one village handicraft; (d) village politics and 
techniques of organization; (e) study of the village mind and outlook with 
particular reference to habits, customs, traditions and culture; (f) techniques 
of village survey; and (g) an apprenticeship period of at least thirty days 
in village work. 


There are no formal written examinations to assess a trainee's success, 
which is judged in the light of his daily progress throughout the period of 
training, with particular reference to earnestness in work, village-mindedness, 
skill in a craft, organizing ability, general knowledge and perseverance in 
practical work. 


The recommendations of the Sub-Committee have been adopted and implemented. 
During 1948 and 1949 the District Rural Welfare Officers in the first 34 firkas 
attended only three training courses; the first one on agriculture, the second 
on khadi production, spinning and weaving, and the third on general rural 
development work. Almost all the Grama Sevaks had their first three months' 
training; only 40 had attended the second three months' course. The two 
permanent training centres trained 145 Grama Sevaks in 1950 and 129 in 1951. 


District Rural Welfare Officers have been given training for a short period 
in the preparation of estimates relating to simple tasks such as road-building, 
well-digging, drain-making and in the check-measurement of such works after 
completion. They have also been trained in other activities such as scouting. 


Difficulties encountered 


According to the Director of the Department of Rural Welfare, the major 
difficulties encountered in carrying out the Scheme were: (a) absence of Indian 
precedents and examples in rural reconstruction work on a State level; (b) loss 
of desire and initiative on the part of the villagers for organization and 
improvement resulting in their dependence on the Government for "every small and 
simple thing" which could be done easily and quickly if they did it by themselves 
or through joint efforts; (c) age-long inertia and the apathetic attitude of 
the villagers; (d) lack of properly trained personnel to operate the Scheme; 
(e) limitation of financial resources to help the villagers to initiate the 
reforms; and (f) problems of administrative bureaucracy, departmental jealousy 
as well as ineffective co-ordination on the different levels of operation. 
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6. SRINIKETAN INSTITUTE OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The Institute of Rural Reconstruction, one of the oldest rural welfare 
centres in India, was founded at Sriniketan, Birbhum District of West Bengal 
in 1921 by Rabindranath Tagore with the assistance of its first Director, 
Leonard K. Elmhirst. It is one of the 12 branches of Visva Bharati 
(International Centre of Culture) which was established by Tagore, with its 
headquarters at Santiniketan. 


Purpose and Aims 


The purpose of the Institute is "to bring back life in its completeness into 
the villages, making the rural folk self-reliant and self-respectful, acquainted 
with the cultural traditions of their own country and competent to make an 
efficient use of modern resources for the improvement of their physical, 
intellectual and economic conditions." 1/ 


The progremme of activities of the Institute aims at (a) winning the affection 
and confidence of the villagers by taking a genuine interest in rural welfare work 
and trying to help them in the solution of their urgent problems and (ob) making 
attempts jointly and on a co-operative basis for an all-round regeneration of 
rural life. 


Area and Population 


The Institute started its work with three villages in Birbhum, considered 
one of the poorest and most backward districts in West Bengal. The area now 
served has a total population of about 40,000 living in 85 villages. The area 
of some 200 square miles has been divided into two zones: an "intensive area" 
containing 17 villages with about 7,000 people and an "extensive area” comprising 
68 villages with approximately 33,000 people. These villages are served by 
16 welfare centres. 


Personnel and Finance 


There are 11 village workers who live and work with the villagers. Each 
worker is responsible for a population of approximately 600 people, and serves 
as the link between the villagers and the Institute which has a Director and 
seven specialists assisted by a number of other persons. In addition, there’ are 
four women workers whose services are confined to the "intensive area". The 
Institute is reported to be the pioneer in developing among other things, the 
village worker system. 


uy "Sriniketan: Institute of Rural Reconstruction", Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan | 
(Bengal), Bulletin No. 11, 1946, p. 1. 
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The budget cf the Institute for 1952-53 was about 687,000 rupees, 423,000 
of which derived chiefly from the sale of goods made by its Department of Cottage 
industries. A grant-in-aid of some 100,000 rupees was made by the State 
Government of West Bengal and the rest of the deficit was met by Visva-Bharati, 
of which the Institute is an integral part. The major items of expenditure were 
RS 74,000 for general costs, KS 105,0CO for education including cottage industry 
training, RS 24,300 for nes Ten and sanitation, RS 45,0CO for agriculture, 
RS 11,300 for economic survey, RS 19,900 for village organization, RS wae 000 for 
cottage industries. 


Activities and Achievements 


The Institute's activities are undertaken by six departments, each directed 
by a technically qualified head: (a) agriculture, including animal husbandry, 
fishery and co-operatives; (b) education comprising adult education, primary 
education, women's welfare, boy scouts, etc.; (c) Cottase Industries; (d) Public 
Health; (e) Rural Survey and Research; and (f) Social Welfare. 


The activities of the Department of Agriculture comprise agriculture, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, piscicuiture and co-operatives. The Department has 
a farm which improves the quality and yield of existing crops, introduces new 
crops and plants and teaches the villagers improved methods of farming. Since 
paddy is the main crop of the district, seeds of better, varieties, of paddy 
which are quick-maturing and suited to the soil of the area have been distributed 
free samons, the.fearmers,. Agricultural production has been increased by 20 per cent 
through the use of improved seeds and compost manure, and sugar-cane cultivation, 
the growing of vegetables as well as new food crops such as ground nut, soy-beans, 
casava, etc., have been introduced through the distribution of seeds preceded by 
persuasion and demonstration. Planting of fruit-trees and quick-growing fuel 
trees has been promoted with a view to increasing the income of the villagers 
and promoting soil conservation. Furthermore it is believed that if other fuels 
become available, the farmers can be persuaded to use cow-dung as manure instead 
cues. [aek Crop-rotation and methods of compost-making have also been 
demonstrated and encouraged. 


In the field of Animal Husbandry, experiments have been made with dairy cattle, 
poultry, bee-keeping and goat-raising. Better breeds of bulls have been made 
available to improve local livestock; scientific feeding of dairy cows and the 
growing of fodder have been promoted; improved strains of eggs have been 
distributed to farmers following wholesale destruction of native cocks; farmers 
have been taught scientific methods: of feeding chickens. In co-operation with the 
Directorate of Fishery, a scheme for pisciculture has been implemented, and several 
tanks have been used for fish breeding. Spawn and fry have been distributed to 
villegers and a Cooperative Fishery Society has been organized. 


Tagore considered co-operation as the bed- rock OL rural reconstruccvion. The 


Institute has therefore concentrated its efforts "to get the villagers to form 
groups or societies of their own to face their problems together, to pool their 
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resources and work for the solution of their common difficulties."1/ One of the 
early results of these efforts was the inauguration of a Central Cooperative Bank 
with about 240 agricultural co-operative societies affiliated to it. Weavers * 
societies, irrigation societies, fishery societies, co-operative stores, supply 
societies; health co-operatives, anti-malaria societies, etc. have also been 
organized. Training courses for co-operative workers have been held. 


The Department of Education conducts a model school for village boys, 


following the principles of "Basic Education".2/ The objectives of this school 
are "to relate education to basic crafts, to teach the practical benefits of 
associated endeavour and thus train up a band of village boys who may one day 
become enlightened leaders in rural communities.” It also serves as a practice 
field for the training of rural school teachers. This training is subsidized by 
the State Government of West Bengal. The Department supervises and partly 
finances the schools in the "intensive area". To develop local leadership and 
to encourage the spirit of social service among the village boys, a Village Boy 
Scouts Association has been formed. More than 2,500 boys and young men, inside 
and outside the "intensive area" have joined the Association. The members, 
besides regular scout activities, have participated in useful social service 
activities, such as first-aid, jungle clearing, drain and pond-cleaning, etc. 


The Department of Rural Industries was first organized at Santiniketan in 
1922 but was later moved to Sriniketan. Its object is to provide the students 
of Santiniketan with an opportunity for training in artistic handicraft, to 
promote the revival of indigenous industries and to train the villagers in 
handicrafts so as to enable them to earn more money by utilizing their slack- 
months for this purpose or by taking up cottage industries as a full-time 
occupation. In order to provide training and employment, workshops for weaving, 
pottery, carpentry, paper-making, bookbinding, artistic leather work, etc. have 
been established at Sriniketan. According to the report, these workshops are 
run on a@ commercial basis and contribute more than half of the budget of the 
whole Institute. The workshops act as intermediaries between the artisans and 
the market. Technical advice and loans for the purchase of tools and raw 
material are provided to the artisans to enable them to start their own business, 
and the finished goods are sold in the various stores of Sriniketan and in major 
cities of India. More than 500 workers are engaged in the activities of this 
Department; about 200 in the workshops on a daily wage basis; more than 300 
work in their own houses with raw materials supplied to them by this Department. 


The Department of Health concentrates its efforts on the establishment of 
health co-operatives. Birbhum is one of the worst malaria-ridden districts 
in West Bengal. The Institute believes that the chronic apathy of the villager 


1/ Oe ea ea Institute of Rural Reconstruction", Visva-Bharati, op. cit. 
Dp. 


"Basic Education" is closely related to the needs and problems of the villages 
and to the activities and occupations of the villagers. 


1b 
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to all schemes of improvement and reconstruction is due largely to his bad health. 
The improvement of health and sanitation therefore has been one of the chief 
concerns of the Institute. Stimulated by the health co-operatives in Yugoslavia, 
the organization and use of health co-operative societies as an instrument to 
make health services available to the villagers were started by the Institute in 
1930. Eight health co-operative societies, each with a membership of about 

200 families have been formed primarily in the “intensive area". In this area, 
the percentage of membership is between 80 per cent and 90 per cent of the 
population. A Health Union has been set up as the central medical organization 
to supervise and co-ordinate the work of the health co-operatives and to provide 
technical services for the more difficult cases. The facilities of the central 
organization headed by a Chief Medical Officer include a hospital, a dispensary, 
a clinical laboratory, a maternity and child welfare centre, and a separate 
leprosy clinic. The central organization is also responsible for village 
maternity and child welfare work which includes pre-natal and post-natal care, 
distribution of milk, etc. A health co-operative generally maintains a 
dispensary with a sub-assistant civic surgeon and a dispenser. The annual 
subscription is Rs. 10 for a member who owns land and Rs. 3 for a member who is 
landless. The latter may pay his subscription in the form of labour. Members 
are given medicines at cost price and free medical treatment and advice with a 
nominal charge for home visits. One of the important results of the activities 
of these health co-operatives has been the control of malaria in the "intensive 
area . 


In the Department of Survey and Research, emphasis has been laid on the 


importance of research into the different aspects of rural life. Tagore said 
"There is nothing so dangerous as inexpert advice - If we want to serve we 
must learn.” af Over-all village surveys were undertaken initially. Later, 
the investigations became more technical and they included such subjects as 
rice cultivation, irrigation facilities, land problems, cost of production of 
certain cash crops, etc. 


The Village Welfare Department is the link between the Institute and the 
villages. It carries to the villages the results and findings of all the other 
Departments of the Institute in both the intensive and extensive areas. Rural 
life as a whole comes within its purview. In performing its duties, the 
Department encourages the spirit of self-help and co-operation among the 
villagers. Improvement measures have been initiated through village panchayats 
and various kinds of co-operative societies. 


ay, "Sriniketan: Institute of Rural Reconstruction", Visva-Bharati, Op. Cit., 
Deno: 
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7. GANDHI GRAM 


Gandhi Gram was founded in October 1947 by Dr. (Mrs.) J.S. Soundram 
Ramachandran and a group of "constructive workers” to train women in social 
services for village women and children. It is situated in the Sirumalai 
Valley near Dindigul in the Mathurai District of Madras. 


Gandhi Gram and the Constructive Programme 


Gandhi Gram has dedicated itself to the Constructive Programme of Gandhi 
"for the creation of a casteless and classless society through wholly non-violent 
means". Samagra Seva (service by all in all ways) is its motto. 


The Constructive Programme based on self-reliance and on "as much self- 
sufficiency as possible" is a "many sided" programme for the service of the 
village people. Gandhi believed that India would prosper or perish in the 
villages where 80 per cent of the Indians live. He advocated that the 
Constructive Programme in the villages should be adopted as the basis of national 
reconstruction. Broadly speaking, the Constructive Programme includes (a) the 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving movement through All-India Spinners Association; 
(bo) the village industries movement through the All-India Cottage Industries 
Association; (c) the untouchables! emancipation movement through the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh; (d) the national language movement through the Hindustani Prochar 
Sabha; (e) the basic education movement through the Hindustani Tamili Sangh; 
(f) the cattle improvement movement through Go Seva Sangh; and (g) the woman's 
welfare movement through the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust. All 
these agencies are reported to have branches in the provinces and districts and 
their training and operational programmes are scattered throughout India. 


Gandhi Gram and the Kasturba Trust 


Gandhi Gram is the Talmil-Nad headquarters of the Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust which was organized in 1944 in memory of Kasturba Gandhi, wife 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The object of the Trust was laid down by Gandhi himself. 
"Kasturba was a simple woman devoted to village life and living and working 
among villagers. The object of the Fund would therefore properly be the welfare 
of village women and children." 


The programme of the Trust includes pre-basic and basic child education, 1/ 
adult education, village sanitation and health, mid-wifery and medical aid, 
child welfare, village industries and general organization of women for co-operative 
living in villages with a population of less than 2,000. 


1/ ‘Basic education is "craft-bias and is closely related to the needs and 
problems of the villages and to the activities and occupations of the 
people." 
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The activity given high priority by the Trust is the training of women 
workers for the carrying out ofgits programme among the other women of the villages. 
During the period of 1947 to 1950, the Trust had established 17 Grama Sevika 
Training Centres which trained 645 Grama Sevikas (general village women workers), 
159 pre-basic and basic education teachers, 110 midwives and 4O workers in 
village industries. 


As the Tamil-Nad headquarters of the Trust, Gandhi Gram is responsible for 
all programmes and activities in the area, including the training of midwives 
and Grama Sevikas. Nearly 200 Kasturba women workers of various types were 
trained in Gandhi Gram. In January 1953 there were 12 girls at Gandhi Gram 
receiving training in general village service; 5¢ others training in pre-basic 
and basic education and 19 in midwifery. 


The course for midwives lasts 43 months and those for Grama Sevikas and for 
teachers in the pre-basic and basic education two years. All the trainees 
undergo the same preliminary training. Most of the trainees subsequently 
choose to specialize in midwifery and nursing or in pre-basic education "linked" 
with adult education which are considered the "crying needs" of the villages and 
regarded as the most effective means of winning the good will and co-operation 
of the villagers for other important but difficult activities. 


In training these workers Gandhi Gram emphasizes practical activities rather 
than theoretical knowledge. Midwifery trainees spend their last three months of 
training as apprentices in rural maternity hospitals and village maternity and 
child welfare centres. Grama Sevikas have six-weeks! field work in selected 
villages. 


Training is also closely linked with the life and activities at Gandhi Gram 
itself. The preparing and serving of meals, the cleaning of dormitories and 
classrooms, the performance of songs, games and other cultural and recreational 
activities are considered integral parts of the training programme. Trainees 
rotate from one task to the other, and have their own Am Sabha (General Assembly) 
and "Prime Minister" and "Ministers" for food, culture, sanitation, etc. Every 
trainee devotes about three hours a day to agriculture, gardening and handicrafts 
and five hours to studies and practice teaching. Daily community life begins 
and ends with “common prayers" on an "inter-religious" basis. 


Age, aptitude, health, character, and general education are emphasized in 
the selection of candidates. The educational qualification required is the 
VIII Standard (Tamil) pass. Average intelligence with high capacity for hard 
work is preferred to high intelligence with low capacity for hard work. 
Applicants are divided on the basis of districts in which they live and are 
referred to one or two leading "constructive workers" in the district concerned. 
These leaders interview the candidates and submit their reports. The candidates 


who have been recommended are given preliminary admission. They are observed 
for a period of from four to six weeks. Those found unsatisfactory are then 
eliminated. 
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Most of the training expenses are met by the grant from the Trust. Trainees 
pay only one to five rupees towards the monthly cost of Rs. 50 for tuition, 
board, lodging, etc. Trainees are required to work under the Trust for a period 
of five years. 


Generally the trainees are sent to work in the village maternity and child 
welfare centres run by the Trust or are employed by public and private agencies 
engaged in rural welfare. Jt is reported that midwives from Gandhi Gram are 
especially sought after because they prove useful in a variety of ways. Not 
only do they know midwifery but general village work as well. 


Other Activities of Gandhi Gram 


The Basic Education Training School: Men and women who have completed their 
secondary education are selected for a two-year course in Basic Education. 
The curriculum drawn up by Hindustani Tamili Sangh for the training of Basic 
School teachers has been adopted. The teaching staff consists of a principal, 
a language teacher, a craft instructor and a weaving assistant. During the 
past few years, 182 Basic School teachers were trained or retrained and 73 women 
were coached to assist or staff the schools which the District Board has converted 
into Basic Schools. At the time of the Mission's visit, 25 women and 21 men 
were undergoing training. A Basic School with a six-grade system and six 
teachers for 168 girls and boys has been attached to the Training School for 
practice purposes. In addition, there is a balwadi (nursery) with two teachers 
and 42 children. The State Government has financed this project in Gandhi Gram. 


The "Constructive Workers" Training Centre: The Mathurai District 
Constructive Workers Sangham opened at Gandhi Gram a centre to train “constructive 
workers" for the village centres which they set up in the District. Twenty-two 
workers completed a one-year course and have joined the village centres for which 
they were trained. A forty-day institute was held to train 24 adult village 
volunteers to co-operate with trained workers in promoting the Constructive 
Programme in their own villages. Three groups of university students each 
received a six-week training in village centre activities. These students 
helped in getting other students interested in constructive works in a number of 
colleges in Madras. The Firka Development Officers of Madras State held a 
six-week refresher course at this Centre. 


The Sevikas Ashram (Service Home): Widows, deserted wives and destitute 
women between the ages of 15 and 35 years are recruited to live, work and study 
in this Home. They are first coached in education up to the 8th Standard. 
Those who demonstrate the necessary ability are trained as teachers, midwives 
or Grama Sevikas, while others learn weaving. The staff consists of three 
teachers for the 40 women receiving care and training. 


The Balamandir (The Children's Home): Village orphans and destitute 
children from two months to twelve years of age are admitted. They receive 
care and education as well as training for village work or village industries. 
Women of the Service Home help the three nurses caring for the children in the 
Balamandir. 
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Medical Service: Gandhi Gram is running a Kasturba Maternity Hospital in 
Chinalapatti. Its staff comprises two doctors, a health visitor, a nurse a 
pharmacist, and three mid-wives. It has twenty beds and a mobile medical unit 
which makes weekly visits to the ten village maternity and child welfare centres 
in the vicinity to assist the local workers and to bring the more difficult 
cases to the hospital. Simple medical treatment is given at Gandhi Gram to 
enable all its trainees to secure experience in first-aid and preventive 
measures (vaccination and inoculation) which they are usually called upon to 
practice in the villages. Four of the ten village maternity and child welfare 
centres were built by the villagers. These centres are multi-purpose in 
character, each serving three to five villages. The staff of a centre usually 
consists of a Grama Sevika, a midwife and 2 woman attendant. The activities of 
such centres generally cover health and sanitation including pre-natal and 
post-natal work, conducting of home deliveries and treatment of minor ailments; 
child welfare, including a balwadi (nursery) or pre-basic education classes, 
adult education, social and cultural work, promotion of cottage industries and 
organization of women's committees. Leprosy clinics are held at the hospital 
and at the Leprosy Relief Centre in a near-by village by a specialist seconded 
by the All-India Leprosy Relief Association. During the past five years, 
147,641 out-patients, 1,721 deliveries, 10,612 pre-natal cases, 2,161 post-natal 
cases and some 2,500 leprosy cases were handled by the hospital and these 
maternity and child welfare centres. Kasturba midwifery students come to the 
hospital for a three-months'! internship. The hospital alone costs Gandhi 
Gram RS 1,500 a month. Those who can afford it pay one anna for drugs and 
two to three rupees for a delivery. 


Cottage industries: The major cottage industries in which the students 
at Gandhi Gram are trained include cotton craft, khadi-weaving, paper-making, 
oil-pressing, mat-making, carpentry and blacksmithing. Trainees are sent to 
Gandhiniketan, a vocational training centre situated in the Mathurai District, 
to learn other crafts not available at Gandhi Gram. All Gandhi Gram students 
and staff members gather daily for spinning and learn the various processes of 
cloth-making. After meeting their own needs, the khadi which they make is sold 
to meet part of the institution's expenses. During the past five years, the 
value of the khadi production was RS 35,000. 


Farm and dairy: Gandhi Gram has acquired some 335 acres of land; 180 given 
by the Government, 115 acres purchased and 40 acres donated by the villagers. 
Some 50 acres of the land are under cultivation. It supplies about half of the 
grain and the vegetable requirements of Gandhi Gram. There are 58 dairy and 
working cattle, including a stud bull available for breeding purposes. The 
farm provides the trainees with an opportunity to learn farming, gardening, and 
the use of animal and green manures. 


Rural Development Work: The Government of Madras has ertrusted Gandhi Gram 
with the rural development work in Athur Firka, Dindigul Taluk, Mathurai District. 
The area of Athur Firka is about 120 square miles, with some 144,000 inhabitants 
living in 37 main villages and 238 hamlets. Due to financial and personnel 
limitations and the heavy drought in this area as well as the time and resources 
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involved in purchase of land, construction of buildings, undertaking of training 
and other activities at Gandhi Gram itself, it has not yet been possible for 
Gandhi Gram to give adequate attention to rural development work in the villages. 
Some work has been done in half of the Firka. Five village development workers 
have been appointed to work in the selected villages of the Firka. A special 
agricultural assistant attached to Gandhi Gram advises the villages on farming 
methods, improved seeds, pest control and the use of compost manure, etc. The 
Director of Gandhi Gram, each evening, conducts social education classes in the 
villages. During the past five years' work in the Firka, 75 existing wells 
were deepened and 74 other wells constructed; a scheme for the improvement of 
the cattle breed was introduced; two high schools were built; 13 schools were 
converted into Basic Schools and staffed by teachers trained or retrained at ~ 
Gandhi Gram. 


Dr. (Mrs. ) Soundram Ramachandran has recently been appointed by the 
Government as Project Executive Officer of the Mathurai Community Project, 
which includes Athur Firka. several staff members of Gandhi Gram joined 
her to serve in the new project. A Village-Level Worker Training Centre was 
set up in Gandhi Gram, and the new Director of Gandhi Gram was asked to serve 
as the Principal of the Centre. 
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II. CEYLON 


8. ARUKWATHA RURAL DEVELOPMENT SOCIETY 


Arukwatha Rural Development Society is one of the 5,000-Rural Development 
Societies in Ceylon. The main objective of such societies is "to instil 
into the minds of the rural masses the possibility and desire for a fuller and 
better life on the basis of self-help and common effort". The societies are 
organized by the heads of the households in the villages under the sponsorship 
and supervision of the Rural Development Department which was specially created 
in 1948 to promote and co-ordinate rural development work throughout the entire 
Island. 


Arukwatha Village 


Arukwatha, regarded as a typical Ceylonese village, is located in the 
Hewagam Korale of the Western Province. In 1951 its population was 1,48h. The 
main products of the village are paddy in the lowlands and coconut and rubber 
in the highlands, with some areas set apart for vegetables and subsidiary crops. 
Farms are mainly small and owner-occupied. Conservatism and lack of unified 
effort were given as the main factors which prevent the village people from- 
improving their living standard beyond subsistence level. 


The Society and Its Achievements 


In 1948, Arukwatha along with many other villages in the Islands, organized 
itself into a Rural Development Society. Those responsible listed the 
activities and achievements of the Arukwatha Society during the past five years 
as follows: 


(a) Agriculture: To avoid the disadvantageous management which results 
from the sub-division of land on the death of parents, the Society introduced 
"succession-farming", a system under which each person farms the land as a 
whole in successive years rather than cultivating his own small farm separately. 
This system affected 50 per cent of the paddy lands of the village. The farmers 
were induced to adopt improved methods of paddy cultivation such as transplanting, 
weeding, harrowing, selection of better seeds, use of improved implements, making 
of compost, growing of green manure, etc. These resulted in an appreciable 
increase of yields. Irrigation works such as repairing of channels, construction 
of "better-placed" ridges were undertaken by the voluntary efforts of the 
villagers. Under a "k-year plan", undulating areas of the village were "contour- 
bounded" with the labour provided by the farmers. Other agricultural activities 
of the Society included the development of vegetable and fruit cultivation 
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through the distribution of seeds, grafted fruit trees, the setting up of a 
"communal farm" on jungle lands donated to help Iandless farmers, the improvement 
of cattle breeds, the provision of winnowing machines and other implements 

for the use of cultivators, and the encouragement of bee-keeping and pig raising 
as well as the organization of a young farmers' club to ECHOLS kitchen gardening, 
savings schemes, etc. 


(b) Co-operatives and Cottage Industries: Three co-operative credit 
societies, one co-operative consumers’ society and one mat weavers’ society were 
formed. With the co-operation of the Department of Cottage Industries, one 
mat weaving centre and one needle work centre were set up to train village girls 
in mat weaving and sewing, knitting and embroidery. 


(c) Health: With the assistance of the Health Department, the Society 
conducted preliminary health surveys. Villagers were persuaded to construct 
latrines, drinking wells, communal bathing facilities and to hold regular 
periodical clean-up campaigns. To eradicate tuberculosis, a mass BCG test and 
a vaccination programme were conducted. Following a confidential survey of 
venereal diseases, treatment was given to affected persons. A milk feeding 
centre was opened and milk provided by the Government was distributed to needy 
children. Maternity and child welfare services were organized with the 
assistance of the health nurse and the midwife. 


(d) Social: Regular night patrols throughout the village were undertaken 
by the Rural Volunteer Patrol Squad which resulted in a decrease in the number 
of thefts and the incidence of crime in the village. The Conciliation Board 
settled many village disputes and saved the villagers concerned much time and 
money. The Buddhist Sunday School and the Community Centre carried out the 
religious and other social and cultural activities of the Society. The Community 
Centre, equipped with a radio set, was also used as a library and for indoor 
games. Assistance and relief were given to needy villagers. Men, women and 
children were organized into savings groups. Each member of a group agreed to 
save weekly a given amount which was posted in a book. These: books were collected 
regularly and taken to the Postal Savings Bank where deposits were made to the 
credit of the members. 


In carrying out its activities, the Arukwatha Society co-operated with the 
Women's Institute in the village. This Institute was organized in 1948 by the 
Lanka Mahila eat (Association of Women's Institutes in Ceylon) for the 
promotion of women's welfare with special emphesis on the use of boiled drinking 
water in the homes and the introduction of properly built latrines, general 
cleanliness, home gardens and cottage industries. Its achievements up to | 
October 1952 included the opening of 48 home gardens and the construction of 
14 latrines and 54 compost pits, while sixty-six homes started to use boiled 
drinking water. 


According to those responsible, one of the significant developments in the 
village after the organization of the Rural Development Society was the general 
reawakening towards corporate life and communal enterprise. Village amenities 
such as roads, irrigation channels, contour bounds, public wells, a community 
centre and other public facilities were constructed mainly through self-help and 
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the co-operative efforts of the Society members on a voluntary basis. These 
tangible achievements were regarded as only an indication of the psychological 
effect which the Society had on the life of the villagers. 


9. BOPETTA ADULT EDUCATION CENTRE 


Bopetta Adult Education Centre is one of the 120 new Adult Education Centres 
in Ceylon. These are established under the sponsorship of the Education 
Department with a view to developing a comprehensive programme of adult 
education by means of the community approach. The new centres deal with all 
the main aspects of adult education, mental, spiritual, physical, social and 
economic. Reportedly, previous attempts to conduct adult literacy classes in 
schools in rural areas proved to be unsuccessful because the village people 
were reluctant to attend classes conducted solely for the purpose of adult 
Lixveracy. 


Bopetta Village 


Bopetta is a remote village in the Kuruwiti Korale of the Sabaragamuwa 
PROVINCE. The entire area is an upland with low ridges running from north 
to south in a parallel formation. The principal economic crop is rubber. 
While there are a few villagers who own small tracts of paddy lands, the majority 
of them are dependent on imported rice for their sustenance. The surrounding 
rubber estates provide the only avenue of employment for the villagers and over 
seventy-five per cent of the permanent population is engaged in tapping rubber 
to earn their livelihood. 


The vast majority of the permanent population belongs to a so-called 
"depressed class" with a low average standard of living in comparison with more 
advanced areas in the Island. The standard of housing is poor, nearly ninety 
per cent of the houses being constructed with wattle and daub. Sanitary 
conditions are unsatisfactory, with many families lacking elementary sanitary 
conveniences. 


Until 1940, there had been no school within a radius of 4 miles. Hence, 
the literacy standard among the adults was low. Through the voluntary efforts 
of a few enlightened villagers, a temporary school building was put up ona 
piece of land donated by a landlord and a primary school was opened at Bopetta 
in September 1940. The school was later taken over by the Education Department 
and was converted to a Government Sinhalese Mixed School. The school did not 
make much headway owing to an absence of harmony between the then Headmaster and 
the village population. Children on reaching standard V or VI left the school 
to work on rubber estates. Even as late as 1951, no classes above standard VI 
were conducted in the school. 
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Organization of Centre 


The coming of the present Headmaster of the school marked the beginning 
of a period of improvement in Bopetta. He assumed his duties on 1 June 1951. 
The school was at the time dilapidated, while the school-garden was a barren 
waste and the school well had been abandoned. There was no co-operation between 
the school and the village. 


The Headmaster realized that no improvements could be brought about without 
adult education to enlighten the adult population. He contacted the Regional 
Organizer of Adult Education and invited him to visit the village and Wick: the 
possibilities of setting up an adult education centre. 


On 26 June 1951, the Regional Organizer visited the village and paid house 
to house visits in the company of the Headmaster and a few influential residents. 
A literacy survey was carried out and the following data was gathered: 


Total population 1460 
Males 653. 
Females 608 
School-going population 190 
Literacy (Males) 21% 
Literacy (Females ) 9% 


A public meeting of the adults was convened on 28 June 1951 at which the 
importance of adult education and the benefits that could be derived through an 
adult education centre were explained fully by the Regional Organizer. Those 
present resolved to set up such a centre with the Headmaster as Supervisor and 
two assistant teachers as his helpers. The supervisor and the assistant 
teachers receive a monthly subsidy of RS 30/- and RS 20/- respectively. 


Activities and Achievements 


The programme of activities of the Bopetta Centre includes (a) educational 
work comprising literacy classes for illiterates, follow-up classes for semi- 
literates, advanced classes in Sinhalese language and literature for literates, 
Classes in English and Tamil for those who are proficient in their mother tongue, 
lectures on government, civics, history, geography, co-operation, sanitation, 
physical training, organized educational tours, discussions on current affairs 
and national problems, etc.; (b) handicrafts such as carpentry, basket making, 
lacquer work, needle work, domestic science, etc.; (c) cultural works comprising 
folk dancing, community singing, indoor and outdoor games, etc.; and (d) other 
projects such as home gardening, road building, sanitary improvement, religious 
activities, etc. 


Those responsible gave the main achievements of the sph gah Centre as 
follows: 


(a) The literacy class which was started with 35 men expanded both in 


attendance and in activities. By the end of 1952, the attendance 
rose to 126. A separate class which was started for women illiterates 
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helped in the improvement of health, sanitation and handicrafts in the 
village. With a view to widening the mental horizon of the adults, an 
educational tour was organized; thirty eight adults who had never been 
more than a few miles away from their homes, were taken around the 
country for a week. The economic, geographical, historical and 
cultural significance of the numerous places visited was explained to 
them. 


(bo) The adults of the village, realizing the importance of providing: 
educational facilities for their children, volunteered to repair the 
school building. With their co-operation, the average school 
attendance rose at the end of 1952 to 360. Once again the adults 
built another school building by voluntary efforts to meet this 
expansion. 


(c) The villagers became active in community improvement activities. Seventy - 
four home gardens were introduced and the road to the village was repaired 
and improved. Thirty latrines, 50 compost pits and 92 dust bins were 
built. Eighty-one houses started to use boiled drinking water. During 
the All-Ceylon Health Week, a competition was held among 51 villages in 
Kuruwiti Karole. The first three prizes for the best kept rural houses 
and a shield offered by the District Medical Officer for efficient 
health work were won by members of the Bopetta Centre. 


10. NALANDA RURAL DEVELOPMENT TRAINING CENTRE 


The General Training Scheme of Rural Development Workers of the Government 
of Ceylon, initiated under the Technical Cooperation Scheme of the Colombo Plan, 
includes the establishment of a Provincial Training Centre in each of the nine 
provinces to train village leaders in the elements of rural development. The 
Nalanda Rural Development Training Centre inaugurated in March 1952 is one of 
these Centres and serves the training needs of the Central Province in which there 
are some 850 Rural Development Societies. About 200 of these societies are 
in Matale District where the Nalanda Centre is located; 20 societies are within 
five miles of the Centre. The important physical facilities of the Centre 
comprise a main building and several huts each designed to accommodate five 
trainees. A 14-day training class is conducted once a month for 25 to 50 
trainees. It is a full-time resident course. Some 120 trainees had been 
graduated up to January 1953. 


The organization and training programme at the Nalanda Training Centre is 


similar to that contained in the General Training Scheme which is outlined 
below: 


Purpose and Duration of Training 


The General Training Scheme is designed to give the trainees a comprehensive 
and "first hand" knowledge of matters pertaining to village welfare activities. 
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Some of the chief aims are (a) "to create the correct attitude towards rural 
welfare work by instruction in the basic principles of rural development, 
co-operatives, and community centre work; (b) to acquaint the trainees with 
the activities of governmental departments and voluntary agencies engaged in 
rural development work; (c) to instil into the trainees a true spirit of 
service before self which is the very essence of rural leadership; (d) to 
teach the appreciation of self-help in rural areas". It does not prepare the 
trainees for any particular job or profession. It provides them only with 

an opportunity to become oriented in rural welfare work and to learn to be more 
useful citizens. 


Financing of the Scheme 


The Scheme is financed by the Colombo Plan. According to the arrangement, 
the Colombo Plan makes an annual grant of one million rupees for a period of 
three years to help the Government of Ceylon to establish Provincial Training 
Centres to train village leaders. Out of this grant, a daily allowance of 
RS 1/50 is paid to a trainee. The travelling expenses ta and from the Centre 
are met by the trainee himself. 


Recruitment of Trainees 


Each Rural Development Society or "Group Societies" is asked to nominate 
one or two candidates to receive instruction at a Provincial Training Centre. 
While educational qualifications are regarded as useful assets, a person who has 
no inclination for rural development work is not qualified. Sincerity of. 
purpose and usefulness to the community as a leader and as a guide are considered 
important factors in the selection of trainees. Persons who are over 60 or 
under 21 years of age are not selected, except in special circumstances. At 
present, no women trainees have been admitted. 


Teaching Staff 


The permanent staff of a Centre consists of three instructors from the 
Rural Development Department. The lecturers on specialized subjects are drawn 
from the Departments of Health, Education, Agriculture, Co-operatives, Social 
Services, etc. The assistance of Government officers and other persons engaged 
in aor activities are sought in connexion with field visits and practical 
work. 1 


Wa To help in the organization of the Provincial Training Centres and in the 
training of Rural Development Officers to man these Centres, it is reported 
that the Government of Ceylon is considering, with the assistance of a 
specialist from UNESCO, setting up a training course for Rural Development 
Officers. 


~Lyh. 


Subjects and Methods of Teaching 


The Scheme provides three hours a day of theoretical training and three 
hours of practical work on the Centre's premises and in the surrounding villages. 
The evening hours are for reading, religious discourses, cinema shows, lantern 
lectures, as well as social and recreational activities such as games, music, 
drama, community singing, folk dancing, etc. 


The Scheme emphasizes practical work in every aspect of the trainees" 
activities. Life at the Centre forms an important part of the training. An 
easily accessible rural setting is selected as a site for a Centre which is 
built in the. form of a village. Trainees are divided into groups. Each group 
consists of five persons living like an average family, and each family selects 
a house leader whose term of office is one week. 


Other opportunities are provided for the trainees to develop initiative, 
self-help and collective action. They organize themselves into a "model" 
Rural Development Society and select their own officers. The Officer-in-charge 
of the centre and his assistants serve as advisers. The Society attends to 
matters such as keeping the premises clean, undertaking recreational activities, 
maintaining discipline in the centre etc. Economic, health and social committees 
are organized by the Society to perform these duties. The president of the 
society also serves as the leader of the village. The trainees thus learn the 
methods of organizing, planning and conducting the affairs of a Rural Development 
society. 


Other practical work on the Centre premises includes cooking, laundering, 
fence making, compost-making, bee-keeping, cultivation of different crops, 
tree and vegetable nurseries, planting and grafting of trees, ‘building of poultry 
pens and cattle sheds and construction of terraces and contour roads. 


The prectical work done by the trainees in the strrounding villages consists 
in helping families and villagers to construct and repair houses, settling 
disputes, building roads, digging wells and participating in night patrols. 


Studies of village problems and the conducting of social, health and economic 
surveys in selected villages also form part of the practical work of the 
trainees. The data thus collected is used as subject matter for discussions 
and forms the basis of a village development programme. 


Important subjects covered in the theoretical work include: 


(a) Rural development movement giving the basic principles of rural 
development with special emphasis on rural development work through 
a chain of Bural Development Societies, Group Societies, Unions, 
Divisional Committees, etc. Trainees are required to attend and 
participate in the meetings of these organizations. 


(>) Woman welfare work stressing the importance of the organization of 
women welfare workers with special emphasis on the assistance which 
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men's societies can give to such work. Trainees are required to 
attend and participate in the meetings of the women's societies. 


(c) Agriculture outlining improved agricultural methods, cultivation 
problems and soil conservation. Aspects of agricultural training 
include maintaining of "model plots", demonstration of improved 
methods of cultivation and compost making, as well as visits to 
neighbouring government farms. 


(ad) Cottage Industries presenting the organization of cottage industries 
with special reference to the questions of financing, methods of 
operation and marketing of products. Observation trips to different 
types of agencies engaged in such industries form the practical part 
of this aspect of training. 


(e) Co-operation outlining the principles of co-operatives and methods 
of organizing different types of co-operative societies such as 
agricultural produce and sales societies, co-operative consumers 
societies, etc. Practical aspects of this course comprise visits to 
such societies in the area and the maintenance by the trainees of a 
co-operative canteen at the Centre. 


(f) Savings showing the importance of the National Savings Schemes and 
the techniques of interesting Rural Development Societies in these 
Schemes. Practical phases of this course comprise forming "saving 
groups'and visits to savings organizations. 


(g) Health covering sanitation, nutrition, school health, milk feeding 
centres, maternity and child welfare, etc. Trainees are required 
to take care of the sanitary conditions of the camp and to practice 
"clean up campaigns" and other methods of rural sanitation. 


(h) Education presenting the current organization of educational institutions 
together with the services rendered by them. Methods of operating 
parent teacher associations, adult education, physical education, 
nursery schools and their importance are indicated. 


(i) Local Government giving the principles of local government with special 
reference to the village committees. Emphasis is laid on the 
importance of close working relations between the Community Centres 
and the Rural Development Societies. 


(j) Central Government showing the relation between the Provincial 
Administration and other levels of Government, the importance of volunteer 
work in crime prevention, temperance work and conciliation boards as 
well as the promotion of village development on self help lines, etc. 


(k) Religious Activities showing the importance of religion as the basis of 
all development work. 
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Work of the Trainees 


After the course, the trainees return to their villages and societies to 
render service on a voluntary basis and place at their disposal the knowledge 
and skills ay, acquir-d from the training course. 


Difficulties in Implementing the Scheme 


In the opinion of those responsible, the difficulties encountered in getting 
good trainees have been (a) that the generally low standard of education .in the 
villages makes it impractical to require any specific minimum educational 
qualifications; (b) that it is hard for persons with regular occupations to be 
away from their work for two weeks to a month to attend a resident training course; 
(c) that the trainees ave all volunteers and their work after training is also 
"one hundred per cent" voluntary service. Since the training will not result 
in gainful employment, the Centres have not been able to get the most suitable 
types of persons for training, and (ad) that no adequate follow-up system for 
the trainees has yet been worked out. The supervision provided by the Rural 
Development Officers has proved to be unsatisfactory. 


Training of Women Welfare Workers 


The Scheme does not include at present the training of women welfare workers. 
This is claimed to be due to the fact that the efforts of the Government have been 
concentrated upon the promotion of men's Rural Development Societies. 
Suggestions for more intensive women's welfare work including training of women 
welfare workers is being considered by the Government. This gap has been to 
some extent filled by the Lanka Mahila Samiti (Association of Women's Institutes 
in Ceylon). This Samiti-has a resident training centre at Kaduwela about 
11 miles from Colombo, where women social workers known as Gram Sevikas have been 
trained. Its training programme includes (a) rural development involving the 
Rural Development Scheme, the villagers and their problems, village surveys, 
"model villages", Rural Development Societies, etc.; (b) education comprising 
the "Education Scheme", nursery education, adult education, civics, local 
government, etc.; (c) co-operative development; (d) Lanka Mahila Samiti 
consisting scope and possibilities of the movement, duties of the Gram Sevikas, 
study of the "handbook", organization and sale of handicrafts and cottage 
industries; (e) Sinhalese art; (f) agriculture; (g) health, composing maternity 
and child welfare, "Samiti Health Points", etc.; (h) industries, covering 
mat-making, needle work, textile dyeing and bleaching, etc.; and (i) home 
management emphasizing household cleanliness, laundering, thrift and savings, etc. 


si) The Government services available for rural development and the procedures 
to be followed to apply for such services; the need for effective co-operation 
between the village people and the Governmental departments; and the methods 
of harnessing the village people to take an active part in village problems, 
etc. 
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III. THATLAND 
11. BANG PA KONG COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


The Bang Pa Kong Community Development Project was established in July 1952 
in Chachoengsao Province, sixty kilometres south of Bangkok. It was transformed 
from one of the eight "self-help settlements" which the Thai Government through 
its Ministry of Interior organized ten years ago to provide landless people with 
salt land along the Gulf of Thailand for reclamation and cultivation. The 
Government built a long dike to shut out the salt water and dug canals to provide 
fresh water from the rivers to wash and irrigate the land. Governmental loans 
were made -available to the settlers to build houses and to purchase implements, 
animals, windmills and other necessary equipment. The settlers also received 
loans at an annual interest of five per cent to meet family expenses until the 
first crop was harvested. 


The settlement at Bang Pa Kong has 2,709 rai (2.5 rai = one acre) of land 
allotted to 85 families comprising 600 people. A recent report states that 
1951 rai have been cleared and are under cultivation. The size of farms varies 
from 25 to 75 rai according to the location of the land and the size of a 
settler's family. The average farm is 50 rai. The settlers reside in five 
different neighbourhoods. 


The Fundamental Education Pilot Project organized by the Thai Government in 
co-operation with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and the United States Mutual Security Agency is situated in 
Chachoengsao 60 kilometres from Bang Pa Kong Community Development Project, which 
thus has not only the benefit of the settlement's ground work but also the 
advantages of using the facilities of this Pilot Project. These appear to be 
the reasons why Bang Pa Kong was selected as the site of the community development 
project. 


Objectives 


A "Statement of Policy" adopted by the Bang Pa Kong Community Development 
Committee at its first meeting in July 1952 declared that it planned to develop 
the colony "into a model rural community in all aspects of life, economic, social, 
cultural, educational, physical as well as spiritual for demonstration and training 
purposes. Since life is a whole, the improvement of one (aspect) cannot be very 
satisfactorily accomplished without the improvement of others." Secondary 
purposes are listed as follows: 


1. To develop competent agricultural and rural leadership. 


2. To encourage the Colony farmers to improve home and farmstead 
surroundings. 
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fe oot To participate in worthy undertakings for the improvement of agriculture 
in the Colony. 

ee To encourage Colony farmers in the development of individual farming 
programmes. tee 

5. To develop character, train for useful citizenship, and foster 
patriotism. 

6. To participate in co-operative enterprises. 

{.- To build confidence of farm boys and girls and young men and women 
in themselves and their work. 

a. To get settlers out of debt and encourage the practice of thrift. 

9. To encourage improvement in education through schools and home 
efforts. 


Principles 


The statement also declared that the guiding principle in all these 
activities should be "self-help". "One should never try to work for the people 
but rather work with them. It is through their own organizations that the 
farmers are trained and local leadership is developed. No programme should ever 
be imposed on the people. The ultimate goal of the community development is to 
bring about better farms, better homes and a better community by the people 
themselves, through the realization of their own strength and making use of 
whatever services they can obtain from the government.” 


The opinion of the Secretary of the Committee was that "for a pilot project, 
the community should never be big because of the shortage of trained local 


pérsonnel and because of the necessity of doing a thorough job. The community 
may be the size of a natural rural community ... typical of a large area, so that 
the results of the project can be used for wide application." He also stated 


that it should be “possible for the project to experiment with new ways of doing 
things or new systems of organization". 


Organization and Personnel 


The interesting feature of this experiment is the extent to which international 
and national agencies appear to have been drawn together to participate in joint 
planning through representation at the monthly meetings of this Community 
Development Committee which consists of seven members, as follows: 


1 from the Ministry of Interior (Director-General of Department of 
Public Welfare), 

1 from the Ministry of Agriculture (Chief of Extension Division), 

1 from the Ministry of Education (Adult Education Officer), 

1 from the Mutual Security Agency (Extension Co-ordinator), 

1 from the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Adult Education Specialist), 

2 from the Food and Agriculture Organization (Extension Specialist 
assigned to this project and the Regional Agricultural Officer). 


The Chairman is the Director-General of the Department of Public Welfare. 
The Regional Agricultural Officer (FAO) serves as Secretary. The Chief of the 
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Bang Pa Kong Colonization Project (under the Department of Public Welfare) attends 
each monthly meeting although not a voting member of the Committee. The voting 
members frequently bring with them two or three other staff members from their 
organizations who have special interest or information concerning matters on the 
agenda. 


Representatives of other national and international agencies concerned 
(such as the Department of Irrigation, Ministry of Co-operatives, Ministry of 
Public Health, International Labour Organisation, World Health Organization, 
United Nations International Children's Emergency Fund, and the Regional Office 
of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration) have been invited to 
sit at the meetings of the Committee from time to time. 


In September 1952 a Sub-Committee of three was appointed to study a proposal 
that the Community Development Committee take steps to organize a formal settlers 
association. The Sub-Committee studied this proposal and reported in 
October 1952: 


"The original thinking that a formal, financially responsible 
Association be formed appears to this Committee to be unworkable at the 
present time since it is based on premises of farmers’ interest and 
abilities which are probably entirely outside their experience and 
tradition ... The first step should be to work with the five neighbourhood 
groups into which the Colony is naturally divided. Local meetings of the 
farmers should be held to discuss their problems and needs and to select 
a leader to represent them on a Central Committee. A Central Settlers 
Committee of five may be formed from the representatives of the local 
groups. The supervisor of the Colony will need to train these officers 
in the performance of their duties. The Colony Supervisor and the FAO' 
Extension Specialist, and the Changwad (provincial) agricultural and education 
officers when available, should attend the Committee meetings as advisors 
but care should be taken not to dominate the meetings by their numbers or 
authority." 


"The formation and operation of a voluntary organization expressing 
the desires of the members is probably a considerable departure from 
century-old custom and tradition in Thailand. Farm people have for 
generations expected the government to do things for them and the Bang Pa 
Kong Colony has been operated so far on this basis, thus, the colonists 
doubtless have little concept of coing things for themselves or the 
community through activity in a voluntary self-help membership association." 


The proposal for the formation of a settlers association further recommended 
that when (and if) a self-governing settlers association was formed, its Board 
of Directors should employ a manager to direct the development work but that 
“since the Colony is small, his salary may be subsidized by the government in 
full". There seems little probability that the settlers themselves can bear 
even a portion of the expense of the Project. In 1949 the average annual income 
per family at Bang Pa Kong was 3,284 baht (US $1.00 = 18.60 baht). In the 
summer of 1952, fifty-six of the families were in debt, owing a total of 
161,000 baht. Forty-nine of the farm families were in need of 20,000 baht to 
buy rice for home consumption until the next harvest. 
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The salary of the Chief (or supervisor) of the Project is paid by the 
Department of Public Welfare. The services of the FAO specialist assigned to 
the Project are furnished under a contract with the National Committee of UNESCO. 
The Ministry of Agriculture provides an extension worker to assist him. The 
Ministry of Education supplies an agricultural teacher for the Bang Pa Kong 
Settlement School. 


In July 1952 the proposed annual budget for the Project was 195,000 baht 
to cover deepening canals, farmers' training, printing, travel and per diem 
allowances, supplies for demonstration purposes and miscellaneous items.- 


Activities 


The Project is still in the formation stage. Its present major activities 
as reported include (a) education, (b) agriculture, (c) irrigation, (d) credits, 
etc. 


Education: A primary school has already been opened at Bang Pa Kong by 
the Ministry of Education. In co-operation with the Fundamental Education 
Pilot Project, a “progressive school" including a workshop and a home economics 
laboratory has also been built. It is a new type of secondary school designed 
to meet the needs of village boys and girls who are unable to go beyond the 
primary grades. It is a three-year course and its curriculum comprises the 
usual subjects of general education and practical subjects such as agriculture, 
carpentry, and home economics. The contents and methods of teaching are designed 
to relate to the actual living conditions and to the "proved" needs of the people. 


The literacy rate at Bang Pa Kong is comparatively high. According to a 
recent survey, only 15 people are unable to read and write. However, suitable 
reading material for the literates is lacking. MThe Adult Education Specialists 
have prepared simple reading lessons for slow readers who may have learned to 
read years ago but who have not had sufficiently easy reading matter to keep in 
practice. The lessons concern practical matters such as growing fruits and 
vegetables, housing, sanitation, etc. The lessons have been printed in the 
Chachoengsao newspaper and reprints have been secured for distribution to the 
people. The Popular Education Station's Movable Unit visits the settlement 
every three weeks and books are circulated to the literate adults. This Movable 
Unit at the same time also shows educational and entertaining films and film 
strips. 


Agriculture: The chief crop is paddy. The farmers have been persuaded 
to grow corn, vegetables, coconuts and pineapple and to raise pigs, ducks and 
chickens. School children and adolescents are encouraged to undertake projects 
in home gardening and duck and chicken raising. Under the farmers training 
programme, separate forums and meetings have been held for adults and children. 
The forums attended by adult farmers have been conducted at frequent intervals 
at the school in co-operation with the Adult Education Specialists of the 
Fundamental Education Pilot Project. About 70 of the 89 farmers usually attend 
the meetings. Better agricultural methods, control of plant diseases, growing 
of new crops and fruit trees, etc. are discussed. The farmers have used these 
forums to present their needs and problems such as loans, irrigation, etc. 
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Regular meetings have also been held for boys and girls ranging in age from 
12 to 19 to discuss home improvement, kitchen gardening and poultry raising. 


Irrigation: Every summer the farmers must wash the surface soil and drain 
off the salt. This together with ordinary irrigation requires a great deal of 
fresh water from the rivers. The farmers have about 120 windmills known as 
Chinese dragon wheels and considered one of the simplest, cheapest and most 
efficient implements. If the wind is right, the windmill works constantly at 
practically no cost to the farmer. If the wind fails, the crops suffer. To 
ensure regular fresh water supply and to increase production by planting two 
paddy crops, auxiliary power pumps have been secured to supplement the windmills. 
Arrangements are being made to widen and deepen the canals. 


Credit: As mentioned earlier, in the summer of 1952, fifty-six of the 
eighty-five families were in debt totaling 151,000 baht. About half of this 
amount was borrowed from money lenders at high interest rates. In the same year, 
4Q families needed 20,000 baht worth of rice for home consumption until the next 
harvest. Furthermore the farmers requested additional loans to repair and 
install windmills and to purchase other implements. To handle short and long- 
term loans, a Bang Pa Kong Capital Fund was set up with 25,000 baht as the first 
appropriation towards this "supervised credit" scheme. Before the farmers are 
trained in co-operative work, it is considered “of no use to have them organized 
into co-operatives". 


Recreational programmes such as music, plays, dances, films, are occasionally 
held. While festivals and fairs are a common element of rural life in Thailand, 
there seems to be a relative lack of these traditional activities at Bang Pa Kong. 
The construction of a sports field is being discussed. Medical services are 
also lacking. Although there are medical facilities at Chachoengsao and at 
Cholburi, they are 60 and 30 kilometres respectively from the project area. Steps 
have been taken to send a girl from Bang Pa Kong on 2 scholarship to be trained as 
a midwife. A specialist in cottage industries assigned by the ILO gives some 
of his time to assist the families in the development of simple crafts like 
weaving and bamboo basketry. 


Problems 


In the opinion of some quarters, there are certain major difficulties in the 
operation of the Project. 


Although the Committee desires to work with the farmers, rather than for . 
them, as yet the farmers are not represented in the planning or administration 
of the project. In a normal village or muban, there would be a headman or 
puyaiban, elected by the people. Bang Pa Kong does not have this traditional 
organization. There is not even a local Buddhist wat (temple) which in most 
villages serves as a community meeting place as well as a centre for social and 
religious activities. 


Another difficulty which affects the success of the Project is that the 
Bang Pa Kong farmer is engaged in a fight to reclaim waste salt marsh land from 
the sea. He must continue to wash the salt from his land annually with a supply 
of fresh water which is not always available in sufficiency. He faces many 
difficulties which probably do not confront the Thailand farmer further inland. 
To conduct a demonstration for so small a unit is costly and it would be difficult 
to duplicate the experiment elsewhere. 
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IV. PHILIPPINES 
THE COMMUNITY SCHOOLS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The movement to make the school a part of the community took a definite shape 
and became national in character in 1949 when the Bureau of Public Schools of 
the Department of Education introduced the subject "Education for the Improvement 
of Community Living" as the central theme of the National Convention of 
Division Superintendents of Schools. By the end of 1952 about 5,950 communities 
in the Philippines had community schools. chy There were in the country 22,879 
public schools with 87,575 teachers and 3,998,987 pupils in the same year. 2/ 


The community school is defined by Vitaliano Bernardino as "a school that 
is totally orientated towards the improvement of democratic living in the 
community. To make a community school, its curriculum, its social relations, 
its extra-class activities and all other aspects of its programmes and processes 
must be motivated and dominated by the all-embracing goal of improved social 
living in the community. 3/ 


The Objectives 


The general objectives of the community school are (a) to improve the lives 
of the pupils in and out of school through the "enrichment" and "vitalization" 
of the curriculum by the "liberal" utilization of the human and material 
resources of the community and (b) to improve the life of the community through 
stimulating the people to participate in the community school programmes on a 
grass-root level 4/ and through marshalling the potentialities, resources and 
facilities of the school for community development by means of self-help and 
joint efforts. It endeavours to build a bridge to connect the school and the 
community leading to the eventual "fusion of the school and the community into 
an institution that will be one and inseparable."5/ 


1/ "A Happy Tiding", The Philippine Community School Bulletin, Bureau of 
Public Schools, Manila, Vol. XI, No.1, 1953, p.ii. 


oy Pangilinan, Benito, "The Community School of the Philippines", Bureau of 
Public Schools, Manila, 1952, p.1. 

3/ Bernardino, Vitaliano, "Developing Community Schools in Bulacan", 1951, p.5. 

4/ Philippines: It Can Be Done ~- Community Schools in the Philippines, Bureau 
of Public Schools, Manila, 1952, p.7. 

5/ Pangilinan, op. cit., p.d. 
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In the opirfion of those developing the community schools, the great rural 
masses are ignorant and "deprived of the finer things of life." "Their economic, 
social, cultural, and spiritual life is characterized by traditionalism, old mores, 
and age-worn practices."1/ The school in the past educated apart from the 
community and had failed to prepare the child for life. 


The school has been chosen as the logical centre to provide the leadership in 
the improvement of community living because it is believed that (a) "The school 
offers the greatest possibilities for social salvation," (b) "There is no other 
institution that society can avail itself of in order to improve itself,"2/ and 
(c) the school is the only governmental agency which reaches people widely. It 
has been a place where the village people usually go for assistance in matters such 
as paying taxes, answering letters, settling family problems and other 
difficulties .3/ 


Organization and Administration 


The community school is sponsored and supervised by the Bureau of Public 
Schools of the Department of Education through the Division Superintendents and 
District Supervisors of Schools. The Bureau of Public Schools has a Vocational 
Education Division and a Home Economics Division as well as health personnel 
attached to the General Office of the Bureau. The staff of these two units 
together with the health personnel work hand in hand with the Division 
Superintendents and District Supervisors in the promotion of school community 
programmes. 


In developing community school programmes, the schools in some places have 
used the parent-teacher associations, while in others, the parent-teacher 
association has not proved to be a satisfactory nucleus because its members do 
not necessarily come from the same locality and may not have the same needs and 
problems. The parent-teacher association has therefore been kept intact and its 
activities are still confined to helping the school itself, especially in matters 
involving finance. 


In general the community school programme is undertaken by a "school-sponsored" 
agency known as the pook or purok with its own constitution and officers elected by 
the heads of the families living in the section. A pook or purok is a section of a 
barrio (village) or town where people are closely united by common traditions and 
interests. There are 20 - 60 families in a pook or purok, of which there are 10 or 
more in a barrio. yee i 


The Community School Workers 


As mentioned above, the school is the sponsor of the community school 
programme. Its teacher is the community school worker. In the opinion of those 


1/ Philippines: It Can Be Done - Community Schools in the Philippines, 
OOuC sites 

2/. Bernardino, op. cit., p.l. 

5/ \Pangilinan,’/op. ‘cits, pio: 
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responsible, the success or the failure of the programme depends upon the school 
teacher. In order to fulfil her important task, she should possess: 

(a) confidence in and love for the common people and the ability to identify 
herself with the interests of the under-privileged; (b) loyalty to the cause and 
faith in democratic principles as means of seeking truth; (c) enlightened leadership 
to inspire, guide and help the masses and sympathize with them; (d) right approach 
to the people which requires tact and patience and the ability to co-operate with 
individuals and agencies; (e) understanding of the needs, problems and possibilities 
of the common people as well as the philosophy and principles of the community 
school; (f) proficiency in the study and analysis of the community and in'‘the 
techniques needed for planning and operating community improvement programme; 

(g) knowledge of local resources, such as local "natural": leaders, civic 
organizations, governmental agencies; (h) knowledge of methods and techniques of 
adult education; (i) proficiency in observing and guiding the pupils in their 
learning and activities aimed at the development of self-directing, self-discipline, 
group consciousness as well as the development of their total personality; 

(j) ability to promote and participate in the development, improvement and 
enrichment of the curriculum so as to make it correspond to the primary needs of 

the children as well as the adults.1/ 


The training of community school workers has been designed to develop tn them 
such qualities and to provide them with such techniques. The two-year elementary 
teachers' curriculum has been extended to four years. The expanded courses 
embrace all phases of the community school including child development, guidance 
and counseling, and rural sociology. Workshops, seminars, conferences, conventions, 
discussion groups, summer schools, guided tours, issuing of bulletins and other 
literature, all have been used as in-service training for the community school 
personnel .2/ 


Principles and Methods 


The following indicates some of the major principles and methods adopted by 
the school authorities in carrying out the community school programme: 


(a) The utilization of mores, traditions and cultures as leverages: The 
Not only do we study the needs and 


community school uses the ‘native approach. 

problems of our people, but we also learn their ways of thinking, methods of doing 
things, their hopes and fears, their customs and traditions"3/ and approach them 
from the lowest level. Such a study is regarded as the starting point from which 
the community school proceeds with its work of social reconstruction and 
amelioration. It includes topics such as the history of the community, its 
dominant mores, the intellectual level of its people, local organization and 
Beacers,, etc. 


1/ Bureau of Public Schools, Department of Education, Manila, Bul. No. 30, 1952; 
"Adult Education, Its Community School Development Programme" by 
Benito Pangilinan, Director of Public Schools, p.2. 


2/ Pangilinan, "The Community School of the Philippines", op. cit. pp .49-51. 


oy Philippines: It Can Be Done - Community Schools in the Philippines, 
OpaeeL bay P.O 
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(b) The encouragement of self-help, "neighbourly co-operation" and local 


initiative: The community school is built on the conviction that “an individual, 

no matter to what section in life he may belong, is a potential factor in economic 
and social uplift, he needs only. encouragement and -sadership". He is capable of 
thinking and doing something for himself and for-the welfare of the group to which 
he belongs. Improvement of rural living conditions should not be handed out to the 
people as a gift. Nothing can take the place of the confidence, initiative, 
interest and participation of the people and the potentialities, resources, support 
and co-operation of the community. These are indispensable to the successful 
realization of any community development programme and should, therefore, be 
discovered, encouraged, developed, and utilized to the fullest possible extent. It 
is always a good policy to stimulate the people and leaders to make their own plans, 
and use their own efforts to improve their own living conditions. Unless the urge 
to improve is first developed in the people themselves, community school programmes 
cannot succeed.1/ The community school is also built upon the tradition of bayani 
("neighbourly co-operation") which was very popular in the past. The village people 
still practice traditional mutual help and collective assistance in plowing and 
harvesting, in building huts and on other occasions such as weddings, funerals etc. 
In the opinion of the school authorities, this tradition should be invigorated and 
serve as a foundation for organized community development based on the principle of 
self-help.2/ 


(c) The application of democratic process: Conscious of the importance of 
the individual and of the part that he plays in any social undertaking in his 
relation with others, the community school has exploited group dynamics through the 
pook or purok councils. Their functions are performed with the combined efforts of 
the school and the community through group deliberation, group decision, group 
action and group evaluation. Group problems and needs are pin-pointed not by a 
single individual but by the entire group. Leadership emerges from within the : 
group and not from without. Action, concerted and organized, follows in the spirit 
of self-help. In these pook or purok councils, a common person learns his rights 
and privileges, his duties and obligations, not only to himself but to the community 
as a whole. He also learns the value and strength of group action and realizes the 
need for co-operation. With his neighbours, he devises ways and means to raise the 
level of his existence, both materially and spiritually. 


(a) The enrichment and vitalization of the school curriculum: According to 
advocates of the community school, the curriculum of the school should include local 
conditions as well as the needs and problems facing the children, the people and 
the community. The energy the school generates should flow in two directions: from 
the school to the community and from the community to the school. It involves an 
inter-action between the school, the home, and the community: through the children 
to the parents and through the parents to the community. 


(e) The "partnership" or "associated" plan for home projects: The plan 


‘consists of a joint enterprise in which a pupil and his parent or guardian with the 
sanction of the principal or teacher-adviser enters into an agreement to undertake 
a home project with his child attending school. The agreement stipulates that the 


1/ Pangilinan, "Adult Education - Its Community School Development Programme", 


op. cit., pp.3-k. 
2/ Pangilinan, "The Community School of the Philippines", op. cit., pp. 3, 8, 9. 
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older partner will observe the instructions and use the methods of work learned by 
his younger partner at school. The practical skill and experience of the older 
partner is utilized in the execution of the project. The teacher supervises the 
project and offers the necessary suggestions for its successful implementation. 

It is reported that this plan has proved useful in combining scientific knowledge 
and practical experience and in insuring the adoption and extension of "know-how" 
for the improvement of agriculture and animal husbandry, public health and 
Sanitation, handicrafts and other cottage industries, etc.1/ 


in) Pthes"little helpers" and the "each-one-teach-one" method: The services 
of "little helpers” through the 


each-one-teach-one method is claimed to have made 
substantive contribution to the eradication of illiteracy. By this method the 
illiterate parents are taught how to read and write by their own children. It is 
reported that these parents react favourably to this method. 


(g) The community project demonstration: The holding of demonstrations is 


regarded as one of the effective means to promote the community school programme 
among the masses living in the countryside and barrios. These demonstrations are 
not held in the schools but rather in the homes or in a free and natural community 
setting. For instance, a bamboo hut is considered a good place for demonstrations 
of home improvements, child care, cooking and better diet. Holding these 
demonstrations in the homes and farms in a free and natural atmosphere, eliminates 
all formality and leaves the "unlettered" farmers or "unschooled"” housewives free 
to act and feel their own way. This would not be the case if the demonstrations 
were conducted with the usual formality in a school or in a government building. 


The Approach 


School "divisions" (education administration areas) have differed in their 
practices and techniques. In general, four methods of approach have been practised, 
namely: (a) the direct approach, (b) the indirect approach, (c) the unitary 
approach, and (d) the dual approach. 


"In the direct approach the teachers and pupils go out to the community to 
render public service. Through this approach, streets and backyards are cleaned, 
fences mended, town plazas beautified by the planting of trees and flowers, etc. 
These services are done during class periods in some ‘divisions’, and on special 
days like Saturdays, Labor Day, Citizenship Day, Clean-up Week, etc., in others. 
In initiating projects most of the divisions use the direct approach to stimulate 
the interest of the people."2/ 


The indirect approach is aimed at the improvement of the curriculum geared to 
the needs and problems of the community and designed to prepare the pupils to be 
intelligent and efficient members of the community. The plan to improve the 
curriculum has been implemented by: (a) developing it into a "dynamic body of 
experiences"; (b) organizing it around a functional basis through closer 
correlation between subjects; (c) securing greater flexibility in the schedule of 
classroom activities to facilitate surveys, field trips, community service projects; 


1/ Pangilinan, "Adult Education - Its Community School Development Programme", 
op. cit., pp.4-8. 


2/ Pangilinan, "The Community School of the Philippines", op. cit., pp.22-23. 
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(a) utilizing varied techniques and procedure, such as "resource persons", local 
studies, field practices to supplement traditional methods; (e) making the classroom 
a laboratory for democracy through group process and "pupil-to-pupil-to-teacher" 
inter-action; (f) putting more emphasis on social development by providing 
opportunities for "pupil-directed" activities; (g) providing opportunities for 
social action (for example, a unit of social study may be used by the class to 

Bey i a drainage area in a public place, or to collect gifts for the poor, 
etc.)..1 


The unitary approach combines the education of both the child and the adult 
through activities in which both participate. This approach has given birth to the 
idea and to the technique of "the little helper", in which a boy or a girl of a 
certain grade at school teaches his or her illiterate parents how to read and ~ 
write. This reportedly has led to the mutual undertaking of activities such as 
home economics, gardening, etc. 


The dual approach is the opposite of the unitary approach in that it separates 
the education of the adult from that of the child. It is said that this method is 
not popular among the teachers because it doubles their work.2/ 


The Programme 


The activities undertaken by the community schools in the different "divisions" 
vary according to the needs and conditions of the community as well as to the 
interest and enthusiasm shown by the people and the leaders of the community. In 
some communities, the pook or purok councils begin their work with the health 
problems; in others, economic projects are given priority; and in still others, the 
priority is given to literacy and recreational activities. In some "divisions", 
the programme is carried out only in selected schools and in others, it is carried 
in all the schools of the entire province. 


The programmes of the community schools as reported include the following .3/ 
Those dealing with the school curriculum are not presented here because of space 
limitations: 


(a) Economic rovement comprises (i) increase of food production and family 
income through better farming, home gardening, mushroom growing, fish raising, 
planting of trees, raising of pigs, ducks, turkeys, pigeons, and chickens etc. and 
(41) encouraging net and hat-making and other handicrafts and cottage industries, 
and providing vocational training etc. Experimentation, demonstrations, course 
and lectures are used to teach the farmers and their wives. ’ 


(bo) Health, sanitation and home life cover (i) improvement of diet and living 


conditions; (ii) keeping clean of homes, yards, public places, roads and streets; 


Bernardino, op, cit., pp.10-le. 


Pangilinan, "The Community School of the Philippines", op. cit., pp.23-ah. 


Soe 


Pangilinan, "Adult Education - Its Community School Development Programme", 
Op. cit., pp Gal10% 
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(iii) provision of trash and garbage cans and dumping pits; (iv) construction of 
wells, drains, toilets and fences. To protect against stray animals, many people 
have built wood and bamboo fences around their homes. This has helped the 
beautification of the homes and the community. It is said that the roads, streets 
and other public places have been kept clean not by the school children alone but 
also, because of the stimulation from the school, by the families living in and 
around the locality. 


(c) Civic project include (i) opportunities for participation in community 
enterprises (ii) help in tax collection by encouraging the people to comply with 
this civic duty, (iii) organization of forums and lectures on duties and rights of 
citizens, laws and regulations, how to vote, government aids and services to 
farmers etc., and (iv) setting-up of co-operative societies, citizens! clubs, 
farmers associations, women's and children's clubs etc. 


(ad) Promotion of literacy and cultural betterment comprise (i) literacy 
courses through organized classes and ‘little helpers’ or "each-one-teach-one"” 
method, Cri) reading centres generally located in convenient places where people 
of a pook or purok come to read, to talk, to enjoy themselves, to spend their 
leisure time profitably, and to hold social and civic gatherings. All the reading 
centres have reading material and equipment for games; some have radio sets, meeting 
places, recreational facilities, medical clinics, fire squads, arbitration boards, 
etc., (iii) classes in home improvement, current events etc., and (iv) performances 
of folk dances, folk songs etc. 


Achievements 


The latest report shows that in the school year of 1951-52, there were 24,521 
pook or purok councils organized in 5,943 communities all over the country, with no 
less than 800,000 members and some 87,500 school teachers working to promote higher 
literacy and better living conditions. From three to five million people 
participated in the various projects promoted by these councils.1l/ To show the 
details of the tangible achievements of this programme during the same year, a 
table has been reproduced on page 161.2/ 


It is reported that in the Philippines, community after community is undergoing 
transformation in their ways of life as a result of the community school programne 
which is receiving "whole-hearted" support and co-operation from the people and 
that the pook or purok councils have proved to be an effective instrument in 
marshalling unity and collaboration among its members and in directing efforts 
toward the physical and social improvement in the homes and in the community .3 / 
Some schools have been reported as successful in "tying up what takes place in the 
class-room with what is going on outside" and in the "democratization of 
administration, supervision and class-room instruction" The co-operation and 
relationship between the principals and the teachers, between the teachers and the 
pupils are reported to have much improved. 


1/ Pangilinan, "Adult Education - Its Community School Development Programme", 
op. cit., p.3. 
2/ “What the Provinces are Doing for the Community School", The Philippines 
Community School Bulletin, op. cit. , yO BE MN 
he Pangilinan, "Adult Education - Its Community School Development Programme", 
op. cit., pp.3 and ll. 
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Problems 


The major problems and difficulties of the community school movement as pointed 
out by some quarters are: (a) the direct and the dual approach has entailed 
additional work for the already over-burdened teachers; (b) the time and energy of 
the pupils have been misused and the community school has invaded the fields of 
activities which properly belong to other agencies; (c) the over-enthusiasm of 
teachers and school officials to use locally-prepared teaching material has caused 
ineffective instruction; and (da) outside influences, such as partisan politics, 
religious propaganda, business interests, have interfered with the normal and 
effective functioning of the school.1/ 


It is said that while the people have been enthusiastic about the community 
school development programme, the interest and participation of agencies -other than 
those under the direct control of the Department of Education still remain to be 


developed. In addition, the lack of suitable reading material for the reading 
centres is another problem facing the community schools .2/ 


1/ Pangilinan, "The Community School of the Philippines", op. cit., pp.53-58. 
2/ Bernardino, Op -sclt sy pelts 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1951-1952 


LITERACY AND COMMUNITY SCHOOL PROJECTS 


No. of Pro- No. of Com- 
vinces Parti- munities No. of Persons 
cipating Engaged in Number Participating 
Ls BEPERACY 52 4,089 146,820 
(Enrolled) 
2. HEALTH AND HOME LIFE 
a. Garbage Collection 47 20.015 242,775 Projects 1,595,668 
b. Toilet Construction 47 16, 340 460,548 Toilets PyOr5yol2 
¢. Model Home Const. KS 6, 382 34,791 Homes 448, 200 
d. Other Activities 46 Syne 5 63,627 Misc. 42,461 
4. ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENT 
a. Poultry Projects 438 15,148 580,551 Projects 560, 552 
b. Piggery 48 O55 570, 348 # 570, 348 
ce. Goat Raising 47 55 TOO 63,154 ¥ op yaksth 
ad. Vegetable Gardening 48 15,887 876, 647 . 876, 647 
e. Fruit Tree Growing 11 ahs, 16,271 “i 16,27% 
f. Household Industries 47 7, O44 426, 299 4 426, 229 
g. Co-operative Org. 43 781 9,822 Co-operatives ho, 149 
h. Trades 19 OUT 5,758 Projects Sr Niel® 
i. Fish Culture 16 ei 5,945 # 5,783 
j.- Other Activities oF. 1,003 - Epoee k0 
4. CITIZENSHIP 
a. Civic Organizations 49 nega 4,636 Units 614, 740 
b.'Purok Councils 46 5,943 24,521 Purok Councils 616, 384 
(representatives) 
ce. Discussion Groups 14 258 2,357 Groups eis eulle) 
ad. Community Assemblies 48 6,126 9,095 Assemblies 2,191,976 
e. Other Activities 15 493 4,300 Misc. SoMa 
5. CULTURAL IMPROVEMENT 
a. Reading Centres 48 PGs 8,153 Centres 909, 907 
b. Social Centres yy 162 3D, Tiowen 298, 441 
ec. Literary-Musical 
Programmes 48 6,411 - 1,479, 390 
d. Home Beautification 48 9,439 282,477 Homes © 881,153 
e. Educational Film 
Showing ra S77 3,534 Shows 490,172 
f. Radio Listening 41 2,356 - 683,736 
g. Private Libraries 2 134 5,930 Libraries 0,030 
h. Other Activities LO 29 SLO. Mise. appt te 
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12. THE COMMUNITY SCHOOLS IN BULACAN 


The community school development programme in the Division of Bulacan was 
launched in 1948. The establishment of the zone organization (pook council) was 
actually started in 1950. The fundamental aim of the community school programme in 
Bulacan resembles that in other divisions: namely to improve the life of the pupils 
in and out of the school on the one hand, and to improve community life socially, 
morally, culturally and economically on the other. It is based on the philosophy 
that the school should concern itself not only with the teaching of the children 
but also with the education of the adults, as well as with the improvement of the 
community .1/ 


The Organizational Set-up and Training of 
Community School Teachers 


In Bulacan, the geographical unit of the community school programme was 
originally a barrio but later changed into a neighbourhood or zone. At the outset, 
the organizational set-up varied in different places: some started at the town 
level, others at the barrio level, still others at a combination town-barrio level. 

he prevailing pattern is the combination zone-barrio-town set-up. The basic 


organization is the zone which is called either purok or balangay, or pook or 
samahan. For the sake of uniformity, pook was adopted as the designation for the, 
zone, and samahan-pampurok for the association. The presidents of all the pooks 


in a barrio or a town form a council to co-ordinate their work and to undertake 
activities at the barrio or town level .2/ 


At the beginning, many community improvement activities were undertaken without 
any formal organization. The schools! principals and teachers undertook and 
supervised such activities. They soon realized the need for some organization to 
help carry on these activities effectively. Furthermore, they did not have enough 
time on their own and believed that the people themselves ought to assume the 
responsibilities if the programme were to succeed. At the present, they have 
divided the families of the pook into groups. Each teacher has been assigned a 
certain number of families. She visits these families and promotes the 
organization of a pook council. When the council is set up, the elected officers 
take over the leadership and the teacher remains as a consultant. Thus the teacher 
is an “enabler” or the moving spirit of the organization and promotion of the 
community school programme. 


Sometimes the barrio lieutenant becomes the adviser, honorary president or 
president of the co-ordinating council. The parent-teacher association remains 
intact, and its activities are confined to help the school in matters involving 
finance, such as the acquisition of a school site, the construction of school 
buildings and the like. It would not become the nucleus of the new community 
school organization, because its members do not necessarily come from the same 
locality and may not have the same problems. Each of these two organizations, the 


i/) | Bernardino, .opelGit., Pps o- ts 
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parent-teacher association and the pook council, has a proper role to perform in 
the scheme of the community school: the parent-teacher association concerns itself 
with helping the school, and the pook council takes charge of activities aimed at 
community improvement. 


A programme to improve the teachers! competence has been undertaken through 
organized and directed observations, demonstrations, workshops, conferences, 
summer school, and other means of in-service training.1/ 


The Approach 


The community school programme in Bulacan has been carried out in the entire 
province, and not in one or two pilot schools as it is being done in some divisions, 
since it is believed that there are urgent needs and problems in every town and 
locality that require immediate attention and that the principles and methods 
derived from a pilot project may not invariably apply with equal effect in other 
places. : 


The two approaches to develop the community school programme, as adopted in 
Bulacan are: (a) the indirect approach. through the curriculum or the pupil and 
(>) the direct approach through the adult and through community service projects. 
Both these approaches have been indicated in some detail in the previous section 
entitled "The Community Schools of the Philippines". 


The following special devices have been used and proved useful to stimulate 
the interest and participation of the people in the community school programmes: 
(a) markers giving the names of the officers of the zone organizations (a very good 
device to give personal satisfaction to the zone leaders) (b) the labelling of 
model homes (c) the organization of workshops, institutes, demonstrations, 
exhibitions, etc. 


Activities and Achievements 


The success and effectiveness of the community school programme may be 
appraised in terms of the improved immediate material environment as well as 
through the lasting though less tangible growth in the spirit and habits of the 
people. Whether or not the community improvement programme will continue and 
expand depends largely on the spirit and habits of the people.2/ 


The close co-operation and relationship between teachers and parents has been 
attributed to the community school effort. A war-ravaged town, where many people 
do not own their home lots, contributed 10,000 pesos to complete a school building. 
The total amount of voluntary contributions in Bulacan in 1950-51 for building 
schools alone was 246,862 pesos. This did not include the labour which was 
contributed free by parent-teacher association members .3/ 


Bernardino, op. cit., pp.8-10. 


Bernardino, op. cit., p.1h. 


Le ees 


Thid, pp-1-15. 
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Some places in Bulacan have undertaken relatively comprehensive and well- 
organized programmes and have succeeded in tying up what takes place in the 
classroom with what is going on outside. It is reported that there is hardly a 
school in Bulacan that has not initiated some community service project. 


The democratization in administration, supervision and in classroom 
instruction are among the achievements within the school. The co-operation and 
the relationship both between the principals and the teachers and between the 
teachers and the pupils have been said to be much improved. The teachers are 
reported to be more sympathetic to the pupils who are given more freedom and 
feeling of participation, thus developing a greater sense of responsibility. 


The following summary indicates some of the tangible achievements of the - 
community school programme in Bulacan during 1949-51.1/ 


(a) Literacy: 2,629 adults were made literate by 55 literacy classes and 
by "each-one-teach-one" method. 


(b) Economic: (i) 15,618 poultry projects with 475,760 fowls were started. 
The estimated value of eggs produced in 1950-51 was some 2,591,000 pesos; 
(ii) 12,779 piggery projects with 81,780 pigs were established; (iii) 14,981 home 
gardens were set up, the produce of which was estimated at 260,800 pesos; 
(iv) 115,779 trees were planted, etc. 


(c) Social and Cultural Improvements: 220 community and reading centres 
were: created. They had together 3, 200 books and 625 newspapers and magazines. 


(d) Home Improvements: 7,575 homes have built new toilets (1950-51); 9,909 
improved their drainage facilities; 9,020 built up partitions and improved other 
parts of the home; 22,565 home yards were kept clean; 12,926 fences were built or 
repaired, etc. 


Problems and Difficulties 
Lack of suitable reading material in the reading centres and the lack of 
active co-operative from other governmental agencies have been reported as the 


major difficulties standing in the way of successful operation of the community 
school programme.2/ 


1/ Bernardino, op. cit., pp.15-16. 
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14. BULTON EDCOR FARM 


Bulton Edcor Farm is one of the two projects undertaken by the Armed Forces of 
the Philippines to rehabilitate ex-dissidents. It is located in the fertile Valley 
of Kaboyuan, opposite Simuay River at the foot of the Akir-Akir mountain range in 
Parang, Cotabato, Island of Mindanao. 


In addition to the rehabilitation of ex-dissidents, the objectives of the Farm 
are (a) to provide training and opportunity in agriculture to ex-service men and 
(b) to help in the solution of land problems by providing land to selected... 
civilians. 


Administration of the Farm 


The Farm is under the supervision of the Economic Development Corps which was 
created by the General Headquarters of the Armed Forces of the Philippines. The 
Farm administration is divided into six sections: Planning and Policy, Operations 
and Training, Social Services, Personnel Administration, Intelligence, Procurement- 
Supply-Finance. It is headed by an Administrator assisted by an Executive Officer 
in charge of Operation and Training, an Adjunct Commander, a Camp Engineer, a 
Signal Corps Officer, a Medical Officer, a Dental Officer, a Supply Officer, an 
Assistant Supply Officer, a Chaplain, an Intelligence Officer, a Security Officer, 
an Assistant Project Officer and an Officer in charge of Establishment. About 9 
enlisted men serve as mechanics, drivers, medical assistants, agricultural 
assistants, etc. The Administrator, a major in rank, is a graduate in animal 
husbandry from the College of Agriculture of the University of the Philippines. 
Three other staff members are also agricultural graduates. 

The Farm has been divided into three zones. Each zone is assigned to three 
enlisted men who are selected because of their training and experience in 
agriculture. They help and advise the settlers in the clearing and cultivation of 
land. A weekly conference of zone officers is held with the Administration to 
report on the progress of the activities of the settlers and to solve the problems 
encountered by the settlers. 


Physical Aspects of the Farm 


The entire area reserved for the Economic Development Corps in Cotabato is 
about 153, hectares of forested land. Because of the problems of squatters and 
the claims of landowners, only 2,000 hectares have been actually allocated to the 
Farm, out of which 253 hectares have been cleared for cultivation. Rice, corn, 
legumes, root crops and coffee and fruit trees have been planted. The townsite 
covers approximately 84 hectares donated by the local people. 


It took the Economic Development Corps more than a year to plan and set up 
the Farm. The surveying and clearance of the land, the construction of the 
townsite and cottages, the installation of water systems, electric light, etc. 
were started in November 1951 and completed in June 1952. The first group of 
settlers was admitted in February 1952. 


In addition to quarters for the Administration, barracks for enlisted men, 
warehouses for machines, implements and farm produce, the townsite of the Farm has 
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250 cottages, a school, a chapel, a dispensary, 4 guest-house, a postal centre, 
@ community centre for the settlers, a social ¢gentre and reading-room for the 
officers. 


Population of the Farm 


The initial plan of the Farm is designed to serve 250 settlers. In 
February 1954, there were 205 settlers (184 ex-dissidents, 11 ex-servicemen, 
9 civilians, 1] ex-trainee) on the Farm. Four of them were women and 66 were 
bachelors. The number of dependents of the settlers was 504. Including the 
Administration staff and their dependents, the entire population of the Farm was 
about 1,000. In addition, 52 squatters, including 39 Moros (native Moslems) were 
given farm lots. ; 


Settlers' Privileges 


By means of drawing lots, each settler is assigned a farm of eight hectares 
which is considered adequate to support a settler and his family. According to 
the experience of the Farm, a good settler with the help of his family is able to 
take care of two hectares of grain crops and six hectares of cash crops. Two of 
the eight hectares are cleared by the Farm Administration and the remaining six 
by the settler himself. The Farm has as yet no special regulations regarding 
inheritance and transfer of ‘land. Under the present law on land settlement, a 
settler upon clearing three fourths of the land allotted to him may apply for a 
title. 


All the settlers live in the Farm townsite, which has 250 home lots each with 
® three-room cottage and a yard of 600 square metres in which to grow flowers, 
vegetables and fruit trees. Each cottage is provided with electric light and 
@ bore-hole latrine. Every settler, even a bachelor, has a cottage to himself. 


Financing 


A married settler receives a subsistence allowance of 4.00 pesos per day. 
The daily subsistence allowance for an unmarried settler is 1.20 pesos. The 
Farm authorities claimed that many of the settlers "voluntarily" returned their 
allowances to the Administration at the end of the first year. 


Including administrative expenses, it costs the General Headquarters of the 
Armed Forces about 4,300 pesos to assist one settler (1,800 pesos for the first 
year, 1,000 for the second year, and 500 for the third year). In the opinion of 
the Chief of the Economic Development Corps, a maximum of five years is considered 
sufficient for a settler to become self-supporting. 


Settlers’ Organizations 


The settlers participate in the operation of the Farm through the Edbul 
Settlers'Government. It has a Mayor, a Vice-Mayor, a Treasurer, three Advisors, 
and twelve Counsellors. The Counsellors are assigned specific duties such as 
health education, welfare, etc. All the officers are elected by the settlers 
and their term of office is one year. Tnis Government is regarded as a 

reliminary step in organizing the Farm into an administrative unit of the regular 
local government. To maintain peace and order, this Government has its own police 
force which has a Cnief, a Sergeant, a Corporal and fourteen men. 


=V66" 


To undertake civil and social activities, the Edbul Women's Club has been 
organized by the women of the community. It has standing committees with specific 
duties. The Farm has also a Parent-Teacher Association and a group of Girl-Scouts 
of Edbul consisting of three leaders and twenty-four members. 


Co-operation with Other Agencies and the Local People 


It is claimed that the Farm co-operates very closely with the civilian 
authorities in the development of the project. For instance, the school which has 
eight teachers and 450 students is built by the Farm but run by the Bureau of 
Public Schools. The Administration consults with the Land Settlement and 
Development Corporation regarding land problems. It is planned to organize the 
Farm into barrios (villages ) so that it will be assimilated as an integral part of 
the civilian administration upon the withdrawal of the Economic Development Corps. 


The Farm's medical and educational services have been made available to the 
local people. Social and recreational activities such as group games, folk 
dances, etc. are undertaken by and for the people of both the Farm and the 
neighbouring villages. 


Difficulties Encountered 


In the opinion of those responsible, the difficulties encountered include 
(a) the marriage problem of the 66 bachelors and (b) the lack of farm tools and 
work animals. Only 19 settlers have carabaos (buffaloes). The working tools 
of the settlers are primarily hoes and harrows. To turn thick forests into 
cultivated land has been found difficult and time consuming. 
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